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Foreword 


Change comes to all places and peoples, usually at inconvenient times, and change 
affects everyone. Patagonia is no exception. For 500 years, Patagonia has seen and 
experienced change, all brought by colonial powers, first violently and then more 
subtlety as governing, land tenure, and religious systems became embedded in a 
progression of social systems. Colonialization brought globalization and modern- 
ization to an indigenous culture which resulted in many other conflicts and funda- 
mentally transformed what had been a traditional, sustainable set of land use 
practices. That transformation brought uncertainty, with various geographic imagi- 
naries and meanings of landscapes successively laid on the landscape. Each resulted 
in a dominant paradigm of resource development that has led to the current one 
based on sustainable use of landscapes, primarily through commodification of them 
by tourism. International non-governmental organizations collude with the national 
governments and lead much of the discussion of sustainable development. In dis- 
tinct contrast to local initiatives which typify the world's interest in sustainable 
development in other places, this conversation seems to begin in national capitals. 

Understanding the roots of change, how it has occurred, what human and eco- 
logical responses have ensued, and how to address them are the nuclei of this book. 
And it focuses on efforts toward conservation based on sustainable resource devel- 
opment—a relatively new land use for the region, but itself a change agent that 
coincidentally seeks to institutionalize actions to maintain an ecology that is rela- 
tively variable. 

Editors Gale-Detrich, Ednie, and Bosak bring us important contributions to 
understanding these changes in Patagonia: how and why Patagonia has been under- 
going change for over 500 years. Those changes are dramatic and continue to pro- 
vide surprises as unintended consequences pop up and force additional change in 
response. The volume shows the interconnectedness between various change agents 
and consequences, often lasting centuries. 

The volume begins with the editors describing the chapters and terminology and 
is followed by a section utilizing critical history to show us the principal agent of 
change here—colonialization. Colonization had several immediate effects includ- 
ing the near complete extirpation of indigenous people and the resulting 
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transformation of land use to more commercial extractive activities. Then the vol- 
ume turns to an extensive discussion of the evolution of tourism as a use of the 
landscape. Here various authors point out, from different points of view, the devel- 
opment of nature-based tourism as an economic activity. Tourism in the region is 
almost totally dependent on a high-quality natural environment and formalized pro- 
tection of landscapes through both governmental and private reserves. This section 
also documents the growing recognition that many landscape-dependent resources 
and processes are transboundary in character, crossing both regional and interna- 
tional boundaries. Their protection requires international level collaboration. 
Readers will find a chapter that examines the “stories” about the Tompkins donation 
to the Chilean government of a sizeable land donation particularly valuable given its 
contemporary public interest. 

The final section focuses on the future and innovative ways of managing land 
use, particularly tourism development and activities. The chapters provide value 
with alternatives to conventional planning based on the highly reductionistic ratio- 
nal comprehensive planning approach that dominates conservation planning world- 
wide. Here we learn more about collaboration and imagining the future. Enhancing 
resilience is also brought more sharply into focus. This goal is extremely difficult to 
achieve, yet necessary to conservation-based resource development in the uncertain 
and changing world in which we live and work. The discussions provide hints and 
ideas about alternative ways that we can apply policy and learn from our mistakes. 

Patagonia is an ideal "natural laboratory" to study conservation-based develop- 
ment: it is rather remote, in the sense of being hard to get to and generally out of 
people's day-to-day thinking; yet it's connected to some of the most important 
world events with respect to privately influenced conservation in recent history. 
While external pressures and amenity migration are on the rise, population density 
levels and industrial development are still relatively low, so the economic and politi- 
cal setting is not as complex and multifaceted as Yellowstone or Kruger, the Rocky 
Mountains of North America, or the Great Dividing Range of Australia. This means 
that in Patagonia, the effects of different geographic imaginaries are relatively 
easy to see. 

What I like most about this book is that every chapter shows a people-environment 
link, instead of treating them as independent entities. People's actions do affect the 
environment and vice versa. To enhance resilience, we need to find the leverage 
points in this inextricable relationship. The search for sustainability is neither easy 
nor simple. An answer may lie just beyond the horizon. Works like this book move 
us forward in this search. 


Professor Emeritus Stephen F. McCool 
University of Montana, 
Missoula, MT, USA 


Preface 


This book is for researchers, graduate students, and professionals who are interested 
in better understanding conservation-based development, and its complexities with 
relation to core and peripheral areas, neoliberalism, sustainable development, gov- 
ernance, and territorial transitions. This book documents the evolution of strategic 
initiatives to foster conservation-based development in the southern reaches of 
Argentina and Chile. It examines the approaches and challenges associated with 
contemporary conservation-based development, and offers strategies for building 
resilience and sustainability, contextualized through Patagonia's varied and volatile 
circumstances of climate change, environmental and human health, and geographic 
periphery. 

The foundations of contemporary Patagonian social-ecological systems (SES) 
evolved during the nineteenth century, when Argentina and Chile emerged as inde- 
pendent states, with formal colonization and frontier expansion efforts that extended 
the length of the southern cone periphery, including claims to strategic points of 
control for the Strait of Magellan. Recent human settlement, emergent national 
development strategies, formal colonization, and frontier expansion efforts designed 
to exploit natural resource-rich territories have led to the manifestation of Patagonia 
as an ideal region for conservation-based development. 

This work applies an SES lens to conservation-based development in Patagonia, 
bringing together authors with historical, contemporary, and future-oriented per- 
spectives, to increase understanding of the social and environmental implications of 
nature-based tourism and other forms of conservation-based territorial develop- 
ment. By focusing on Patagonia (as a region) and its various forms of conservation- 
based development, this book contributes one of the first collections of peer-reviewed 
South American-based lessons and will be valuable to researchers and practitioners, 
both locally and around the world, seeking to better understand complex intercon- 
nections between social and ecological environments, and pursue a similar path to 
resilience and sustainability. 

Reviewers for the book shared, 
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Preface 


"Patagonia offers a fascinating regional perspective on conservation-based 
development, yet literature is limited. Further, much of what exists is written by 
scholars outside of the region, and this [book] integrates local researchers, which 
enhances the scholarly integrity of the proposal and contributes importantly to 
the field overall." 

“The shared emphasis on human well-being, social resiliency, economic viabil- 
ity and biodiversity conservation is notable and has been called for in numerous 
academic and governmental forums." 

"As a former graduate student researcher in the region, I scoured available mate- 
rials in English and Spanish on this topic, and found scattered pieces, but no 
synthesis book of this kind. I imagine any graduate student entering the field 
would be thrilled to find this book" 


Coyhaique, Chile Trace Gale-Detrich 
Whitewater, WI, USA Andrea Ednie 
Missoula, MT, USA Keith Bosak 
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About This Book 


Tourism and conservation-based development in the periphery: Lessons from 
Patagonia for a Rapidly Changing World is part of the Natural and Social Sciences 
of Patagonia Springer book series. This work applies a social-ecological lens to 
conservation-based development in Patagonia, bringing together authors with his- 
torical, contemporary, and future-oriented perspectives, to increase the understand- 
ing of the social and environmental implications of nature-based tourism and other 
forms of conservation-based development. It provides researchers and graduate stu- 
dents with a robust collection of theoretical constructs and methodological tools 
that can be applied to their own place-based research interests. 

Part I: Evolution of the Green Economy in Patagonia documents the evolution of 
strategic initiatives to foster conservation-based territorial development in the 
southern reaches of Argentina and Chile. Chapter 2 draws on political ecology 
scholarship, contributing to an emerging critical assessment of Francisco Moreno's 
land donation to the Argentine federal government in 1903, that one an initiating 
point for Patagonian conservation. Chapter 3 explores evolutions in environmental 
values, utilizing case study methods to examine the contemporary social reassess- 
ment of Chilean Patagonia landscapes, in which social, cultural, and ancestral forces 
are reasserting meaning and value to nature, and orienting territories around the 
conservation of ecosystems that are currently highly threatened by predominant 
(neo) extractivist regimes of capital accumulation. Chapter 4 employs the social 
imaginary framework, discourse, and institutional analysis, to conduct an historical 
analysis of local, national, and international influences regarding the way nature and 
tourism are conceived and managed in Argentine national protected areas. Chapter 
5 combines critical, post-structural, and posthumanist social science perspectives 
with geographic imaginaries theory to develop a critical analysis of land privatiza- 
tion in western Patagonia. Historical data, contemporary secondary data, and land 
tenure transactions facilitated the production of narratives, land privatization trends, 
and contemporary tourism industry practices. Chapter 6 reflects extensive biblio- 
graphical review, document analysis, and fieldwork that was conducted through 
numerous periodic stays in Pewenche communities of northwestern Patagonia, 
applying geographical imaginaries theory to analyze the dual processes of 
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exploitation/protection of the Araucaria, in the mountainous communes of 
Lonquimay and Alto Bío-Bío, where 5496 and 83% of the population identify them- 
selves as Pewenche, respectively. 

Part II: Contemporary Conservation-Based Development: Challenges for Green 
Integration examines the potential, approaches, and challenges associated with con- 
temporary conservation-based development in Patagonia. Informed by relational 
spatial theory for the production of space, Chap. 7 employed intrinsic case study 
methods, including interviews, participant observation, field visits, and documen- 
tary analysis, to understand how sustainability was being considered within a cross- 
border nature-based tourism circuit of capital accumulation. Sensitized by the 
literature on supporting and inhibiting factors of transboundary collaboration and 
conservation, Chap. 8 employs semi-structured interviews to explore stakeholder 
perspectives on key factors influencing transboundary conservation collaboration. 
Chapter 9 employs narrative analysis grounded in social constructivism to trace the 
formation of narratives developed by researchers, conservation entities, politicians, 
and other actors who have given meaning to Douglas and Kristine Tompkins effort 
to create protected areas in Chilean Patagonia and Argentina. Chapter 10 employs a 
collective case study approach to explore how Modernization, Transformation, and 
Control Sustainable Development imaginaries and trajectories interacted, nuanced, 
and mediated the approaches of neoliberal development initiatives and the conflicts 
which surrounded them. Chapter 11 examines sustainable tourism development 
causal chains within the Chilean Cerro Castillo and Torres del Paine National Parks, 
using Ante Mandié's (2020) conception of the Drivers, Pressures, State, Impact, 
and Response (DPSIR) model. Chapter 12 employs natural landscape concepts 
within contemporary landscape theory to examine how prospective national tourists 
might perceive visible salmon aquaculture infrastructure within Puyuhuapi's land- 
scapes, through online A/B testing of two hypothetical experience scenarios (n = 804 
responses). 

Part III: Building Resilience and Sustainability offers strategies for building 
resilience and sustainability, contextualized through Patagonia's varied and volatile 
circumstances of climate change, environmental and human health, and geographic 
periphery. Chapter 13 presents a recent regional project developed to improve tour- 
ism governance in and around the protected areas, including in-depth description of 
the process employed to develop and test Local Tourism Councils. Chapter 14 
applies a measurement model, incorporating natural risk assessment, to assess three 
fundamental pillars of resilience (capabilities, ownership, and connections), as a 
mechanism to relate resilience capacity to the territorial context. Chapter 15 pres- 
ents an innovative process, including stakeholder identification, semi-structured 
survey interviews, and document analysis, to develop a matrix of weighted criteria 
to assess the potential for sustainable ST development within a destination. Chapter 
16 discusses the merits of harmonious relationships between people, society, and 
nature, and their potential to help address increasing societal vulnerabilities, through 
the nature bathing initiative, which has been developed by the Chilean National 
Forestry Corporation (CONAF) within its Nature for Everyone program. Chapter 
17 compares Indigenous and Western paradigms for sustainability as a framework 
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to evaluate different alternative living projects. Informed by biocultural philosophy 
and ethics and neoliberal/post-neoliberal paradigms, Chapter 18 employs a mixed- 
methods intrinsic case study of three initiatives taking place in Chilean Patagonia to 
understand they might be integrated to achieve holistic conservation-based develop- 
ment through ethical travel experiences rooted in subantarctic bioculture. Methods 
combine secondary data analysis, open-ended interviews, participant observation, 
field visits, and a systematized geo-literature review and geobibliometric analysis, 
which evaluated and situated the scientific production that has occurred in two sub- 
antarctic natural laboratories during recent decades. 
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Chapter 1 A 
Tourism and Conservation-Based Geek for 
Development in the Periphery 


Keith Bosak, Trace Gale-Detrich, and Andrea Ednie 


Abstract This overview introduces the major concepts and themes that are 
addressed within the three parts of this book (Part I: Evolution of the green economy 
in Patagonia; Part II: Contemporary conservation-based development: challenges 
for green integration; and Part II: Building resilience and sustainability). 
Fundamental concepts, including core- periphery interactions, conservation-based 
development, and imaginaries, are described, and we explain how they are promi- 
nent themes within this book's chapters. A geographical overview of the studies 
represented within this book is provided, along with an outline of the geopolitical 
and historical contexts of the imaginary region of Patagonia. The three book parts 
are contextualized within the context of some of the major challenges facing nature- 
based tourism in Patagonia, including recent and upcoming initiatives that may 
contribute to sustainability and resilience. This chapter concludes with an overview 
of this book's contributors. 
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1.1 Geographic Context for “Tourism 
and Conservation-Based Development in the Periphery: 
Lessons from Patagonia for a Rapidly Changing World” 


This chapter offers an introduction to the collection of peer-reviewed essays and 
research projects presented within this book, Tourism and conservation-based 
development in the periphery: Lessons from Patagonia for a rapidly changing world. 
We would like to begin by clarifying some essential aspects of Patagonia, which is 
an imagined territory with boundaries that are subject to ongoing interpretation and 
dispute. Although humans have inhabited the remote, peripheral region of Patagonia 
since approximately 13,000 BP (Borrero et al. 2019), this isolated, peripheral zone 
in southern South America was essentially undeveloped with no fixed political bor- 
ders until the last few centuries. 

Patagonia represents the last region of the Americas to be settled by humans. Due 
to dramatic differences in the geographic and environmental characteristics of the 
territory, 1t was likely settled in a dispersed manner, through a complex spatial- 
temporal ranking (Borrero and Franco 1997). The earliest human settlement sites in 
Patagonia are located within the Santa Cruz Province of Argentina, along the central 
plateau. Sites along the Andes in western Chilean Patagonia developed much later 
(Méndez 2013; Méndez et al. 2018). Perhaps, these patterns resulted from glacial 
retreat by the end of the last ice age, which determined the timeframe for the forma- 
tion of viable ecosystems to support biodiversity and human life (Méndez et al. 2018). 

This relatively recent peopling defines the region as one of the most recently 
developed territories for human-nonhuman interactions and as such, an extremely 
interesting part of the world in which to work and live. Today, Patagonia is generally 
accepted as encompassing the southernmost regions of South America, from around 
the 38? latitude south to 56? latitude south. The limits of what 1s, and what is not 
Patagonia, continue to evolve through a series of social and political iterations that 
are subject to ongoing interpretation and dispute (Carte and Zunino 2022; Navarro 
Floria 2007; Warren 2013). This book does not attempt to define the limits of 
Patagonia, nor to posit an argument for how that should occur. Nevertheless, for the 
purposes of orienting the works contained in this book within the Patagonian geo- 
graphic imaginary, we have chosen an interpretation of how Patagonia is often 
defined in contemporary conversations and debates (Fig. 1.1). Today, the eastern 
and western divisions of Patagonia are clearer as a result of ongoing geopolitical 
processes of border definition that use the southern Andes' continental divide, and 
the flow of rivers to the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, to mark the Chilean- Argentine 
border. This same border defines eastern and western Patagonia. 

Figure 1.1 divides contemporary Patagonia into three imaginary zones: north, 
central, and south (black dashed lines). In accordance, northern Patagonia would 
extend from 38? latitude south to 42? latitude south, including the Argentine prov- 
inces of Río Negro and Neuquén, most of the Chilean Araucanía Region and most 
of the Los Lagos Region, to Hornopirén. Central Patagonia would extend from 42? 
latitude south to 46? latitude south, encompassing the Argentine province of Chubut 
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Fig. 1.1 Geographic dispersion of the research presented in this book 
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and Chilean territory within the southern reaches of the Los Lagos Region, south 
from Hornopirén through the northern parts of the Aysén Region, including the 
Coyhaique Commune. Southern Patagonia would extend from 46? latitude south to 
56? latitude south to the continental border of South America. In Argentina, this 
would include the province of Santa Cruz and the continental reaches of the Tierra 
del Fuego Province (without Argentine Antarctica or the Islands of the South 
Atlantic). Southern Chilean Patagonia would include the southern part of the Aysén 
Region and the continental part of the Magallanes Region (without Chilean 
Antarctica). Of course, these are only referential limits, used for practical purposes 
to provide context for this book and its contents. 

Given this setting, Fig. 1.1 provides a heat map that overlaps the study areas of 
each of this book's 18 chapters. The red and orange colors show the areas located 
between Coyhaique and El Chaltén, which represent the predominant geographic 
focus of the studies within this book. Not surprisingly, many of these study areas 
coincide with Chilean and Argentine protected areas (PAs). These include Cerro 
Castillo National Park, some sections of the Carretera Austral, San Rafael Lagoon 
National Park, and the northern part of Bernardo O'Higgins National Park. Yellow 
and light green colored areas indicate areas of repeated but with less intense cover- 
age within this book, and also correspond, in large part, with national PAs in both 
countries. In Argentina, these areas include Lanín National Park and Nahuel Huapi 
National Park, in what we describe as northern Patagonia, and Los Glaciares 
National Park and Alberto de Agostini National Park in southern Patagonia. In 
Chile, these areas include Magdalena Island National Park and Queulat National 
Park within central Patagonia, and Patagonia National Park, Bernardo O'Higgins 
National Park, and Torres del Paine National Park in southern Patagonia. Dark 
green zones indicate areas with less coverage within this book: generally relating to 
the study area designated within a single investigation. These are also distributed in 
both Chile and Argentina and often coincide with PAs. 


1.1.1 Contexts and Foundations of Contemporary Patagonian 
Social-Environmental Systems 


To understand current-day Patagonia, it is important to understand some of the his- 
tory of the two countries which share its governance. Chile and Argentina divide the 
southern portion of South America, sharing the third longest international border in 
the world which extends 5300 km (Thies 2001). Before these countries were formed, 
the lands they occupied were home to numerous Indigenous groups whose ances- 
tors migrated from Asia, through Beringia, down the Americas, reaching Chile and 
Argentina sometime between 18,500 and 15,000 years ago (Prates et al. 2013). 
During the sixteenth century, Chile and Argentina were colonized by Europe 
through distinct processes (Cervantes 2020). The Chilean conquest began in 1541 
as part of a southern extension of the Peruvian conquest. Argentina was initially 
settled overland from Peru, Chile, and the Atlantic, with a permanent Spanish 
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colony being established in Buenos Aires in 1580. Both Chile and Argentina were 
colonies of Spain until the intervention of Napoleon in 1808 which left Spain with- 
out a clear ruler; thus, leaving the colonies to forge their own provisional govern- 
ments and begin moving toward autonomy. Officially, Argentine independence was 
declared on July 9, 1816, while Chile’s official declaration was issued on February 
12, 1818 (Cervantes 2020). 

The foundations of contemporary Patagonian social-environmental systems 
evolved during the nineteenth century when Argentina and Chile emerged as inde- 
pendent states with their own formal colonization and frontier expansion efforts that 
extended the length of the southern cone periphery, including claims to strategic 
points of control for the Strait of Magellan (Thies 2001). Although the Patagonia 
boundary was formally agreed to in 1881, conflicts and tensions about the territory 
have persisted and taken on new forms (Thies 2001). Extractive industries like min- 
ing, forestry, and ranching have been used by both countries to establish, occupy, 
and develop their respective territories and borderlands. More recently, green, or 
conservation-based development (CBD), has emerged as an alternative develop- 
ment mechanism that is used for similar ends. This mechanism has manifested 
through purposeful protected area designations and an increasing emphasis on rural 
transitions, positioning nature-based tourism as a central, and often controversial 
element, within territorial strategies. 


1.1.2 Patagonia as a Peripheral Territory 


Immanuel Wallerstein’s critical World System Theory (WST), developed during the 
1970s, broke away from functionalist tradition by introducing a new conceptual 
understanding of capitalism, industrialization, and world order through a Marxist- 
inspired lens (Hier 2001; Lennerfors et al. 2015). WST rejected the division of the 
world's countries within first, second, and third worlds, instead approaching social 
analysis and change from the standpoint that, “there is only one world connected by 
a complex network of economic exchange relationships" (Sorinel 2010, p. 220). 
Drawing on dependency theory concepts (Frank 1969), WST focused on the place- 
based social and economic inequalities that arise in the world as a result of capital- 
ism's need to expand geographically in order to survive (Lennerfors et al. 2015). He 
described capitalist exploitation in terms of three geographic concepts: core (1.e., 
developed, rich countries), periphery (1.e., poor countries), and in-between—semi- 
periphery—positing that the wealth of core zones depends on the raw materials, 
goods, and labor of the periphery (Lennerfors et al. 2015). 

In the years since its inception, WST has been extended and applied to various 
scales and contexts. For example, Hornborg connected ecology with WST in order 
to conceptualize the environmental effects and implications of capitalism for core, 
periphery, and in-between territories (Hornborg 1998, 2001, 2009). Responding to 
increased social-spatial inequality, spatial research has re-engaged with the concept 
of peripheralization in recent years (Bachmann-Vargas and van Koppen 2020; Kühn 
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2015; Kühn et al. 2017). Kühn (2015) described modern consideration of peripher- 
alization as related to process, rather than place. As such, peripheralization can 
apply to any spatial process in which political, social, economic, or communicative 
processes lead to marginalization from a structural perspective (i.e., social margin- 
ality and poverty, political dependency or exclusion, economic polarization). 

Both Chile and Argentina can be considered as semi-peripheral territories (Cairó- 
i-Céspedes and Palacios Cívico 2022; Onis 2006). They are generally considered 
industrialized and contribute to the manufacture and export of a spectrum of goods. 
While they offer their inhabitants diverse economic opportunities, they also exhibit 
wide gaps between social conditions, depending on economic situations. Patagonia 
(both Argentina and Chile) can be characterized as a periphery within a semi- 
periphery (Nüfiez 2015; see Chap. 7, Schweitzer et al.). The region is rich in natural 
resources, including an abundance of public land, freshwater reserves, forests, min- 
erals, fjords, fisheries, biodiversity, pampas, and grasslands, among others. Patagonia 
has low population densities and few urban centers (Gale and Ednie 2019; Núñez 
2015). It is less developed than the central regions of both Chile and Argentina, 
including its social support systems (e.g., education, health care, arts), and is depen- 
dent on (and some would say, exploited by) the services and funding provided by 
the core areas of Chilean and Argentina semi-peripheries, and foreign interests of 
the international core (Gale et al. 2013). Although these conditions manifest differ- 
ently in Argentina and Chile as a result of differences in federal and republic sys- 
tems of government, similarities in lived experiences have been observed (Gale 
et al. 2013; Lambert and Scribner 2021). 

Recent human settlement, emergent national development strategies, formal 
colonization, and frontier expansion efforts designed to exploit natural resource- 
rich territories have led to the manifestation of Patagonia as an ideal region for 
CBD. In Patagonia and other peripheral territories around the world, CBD often 
marginalizes peripheral areas as it is an outcome of the interaction between the 
resources of the periphery and the needs, wants, and power of the core (Abrams 
et al. 2012; Blair et al. 2019; Gale et al. 2013; Núñez et al. 2020). In many ways, 
CBD is another mechanism by which the core exploits the periphery (Gale et al. 
2013; Núñez et al. 2020). Placed within the current context of climate change, 
global biodiversity crisis, as well as the complex network of international organiza- 
tions and agreements that oversee and manage these crises; however, CBD becomes 
much more complex and dynamic, as myriad relationships and flows of power 
emerge and evolve (Louder and Bosak 2022; Núñez et al. 2020). 


1.1.3 Government, Power, and Neoliberalism in Chilean 
and Argentine Patagonia 


Both Argentina and Chile have experienced long periods of democratic rule and 
multiple periods of dictatorship. During the twentieth century, Argentina experi- 
enced six coup d'états, in 1930, 1943, 1955, 1962, 1966, and 1976 (Ormaechea 
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2021; Vitale 2009). While the first four involved interim rule, during the 17-year 
period from 1966 to 1983, the dictatorships ruled through a bureaucratic- 
authoritarian state (Vitale 2009). During the twentieth century, Chile experienced 
two coup d'états: one in 1924 that resulted in a new constitution the following year, 
and the other involving a violent takeover and prolonged authoritarian military dic- 
tatorship that lasted 17 years, between 1973 and 1990 (Lambert and Scribner 2021; 
Thies 2001; Warren 2013). 

Current systems of government within Argentina and Chile are very distinct. 
Chile is governed through a representative democratic republic, as a unitary state in 
which most of the governing power resides centrally with its president. Presidents 
are elected to a 4-year term and may be re-elected twice, though their terms must be 
noncontinuous. The president appoints and leads the Cabinet of Ministers, who in 
turn manage the administration of the country. The country is divided into 15 
regions, 54 provinces, and 345 communes, which are governed at the local level 
through municipal governments. Legislative power is shared by the government and 
the bi-chamber National Congress, composed of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. The Chamber of Deputies is formed by 155 directly elected members who 
are appointed for 4 years. The Senate is formed by 50 directly elected members who 
are appointed for alternating four-year terms, with half of its members renewed 
every 4 years (Antía 2019; Niedzwiecki and Pribble 2017). 

In contrast, Argentina has a representative, republican, federal union. Its consti- 
tution was implemented in 1853 and modeled on the United States' constitution. In 
1994, it was amended to provide for consecutive presidential terms, though the 1853 
document remains largely intact. Argentina is divided into 23 provinces with Buenos 
Aires as its federal capital district. While executive power resides with the president, 
who is elected to terms of 4 years (with a maximum of two consecutive terms), their 
role is much more limited than in Chile. They lead the armed forces, make civil and 
judicial appointments, and lead the Cabinet of Ministers, who administer federal 
public services. The legislature in Argentina consists of two houses, including a 
257-seat Chamber of Deputies who serve four-year terms and a 72-seat Senate, who 
are elected for six-year terms. Each province has its own constitution, government, 
legislative, and judicial branches, and retains all powers not specifically set apart for 
the federal government (Warren 2013). 

Chile has had several constitutions since establishing its independence (Kennedy 
2017). The Constitution of 1833 was in place until 1925, followed by another con- 
stitution that remained in effect until 1973 when the military dictatorship of Augusto 
Pinochet suspended it, along with Congress. In 1980, a constitutional referendum 
replaced the 1925 constitution with a new constitution, granting significant over- 
arching powers to Augusto Pinochet as President of the Republic. Some of these 
powers were modified or eliminated after 1990 in the more than 70 amendments 
since Chile's return to democracy and the re-establishment of Congress (Kennedy 
2017). Nevertheless, increasing recognition of the long-standing limitations of the 
1980 constitution led to growing social unrest in Chile, culminating in a national 
plebiscite in 2020 in which 78% of voters called for a new Constitution. Subsequently, 
a diverse, democratically elected assembly drafted a new Constitution which was 
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submitted for popular vote and overwhelmingly rejected by Chile's eligible voters. 
Thus, a new process is currently underway, involving two popular votes in 2023. 
The first will take place in May and will elect a 50-person Constitutional Council to 
draft a new Constitutional document, which will be submitted to a vote during a 
December referendum. 

These historical differences have a great impact on the format and processes for 
conservation funding and governance in the two countries, particularly in the con- 
text of privately driven conservation. For example, in Argentina, the 1994 constitu- 
tional reform established the environment as a collective and legal good, defining 
that the people have the right and the obligation to preserve a healthy environment 
(Argentine National Ministry of the Environment and Sustainable Development 
2017). Furthermore, Article 124 of this Constitution provided the provinces with 
legislative power over their natural resources, regardless of ownership. Protected 
area management and legality are regulated both at a national and at a provincial 
level depending on their jurisdiction (Myron et al. 20192). Legal restrictions impede 
foreign land purchase, especially with respect to lands close to the national border 
(Myron et al. 2019b; Ponzi 2020). Civil code in Argentina does not define private 
protected areas or consider private conservation protection in perpetuity (Myron 
et al. 2019b). Therefore, to establish a new national park or amend an existing one, 
the Provincial government must agree to cede lands and control through its legisla- 
ture, even when the lands are donated by private landholders (Ponzi 2020; see Chap. 
7, Schweitzer et al.). 

In Chile, the 1931 Forest Law provided the president with the power to establish 
national parks and reserves (Myron et al. 2019b). Land rights are disaggregated 
(e.g., freshwater, subsoil minerals, geothermal water and energy, coastal intertidal 
zone, real property), so there can be overlaps between parties and claims, in which 
some of the disaggregated rights supercede real property rights (Myron et al. 2019b). 
That said, private entities can hold legal title over land in Chile, and to date, when 
private lands are purchased in Chile (which is legal) and then donated back to the 
State, negotiations can, and have, occurred at a national level with the executive 
branch, without the necessity of local territorial involvement (Blair et al. 2019; 
Borrie et al. 2020; Gale and Ednie 2019; Myron et al. 2019b; see Chap. 10, Inostroza 
et al.). 

One of the more complex issues that have arisen in Chile and Argentina with 
respect to CBD has involved perceptions and realities related to neoliberalism, espe- 
cially as they pertain to government oversight of the environment and the inclusion 
of local communities and territories in protected area governance (Borrie et al. 
2020; De Matheus e Silva et al. 2018; Gentes and Policzer 2022; Grugel and 
Riggirozzi 2012; Jones 2012; Latta and Aguayo 2012; McCarthy 2012; Ónis 2006; 
Tabbush and Caminotti 2015). Neoliberal restructuring has played a major role in 
the modern development of both Argentine and Chilean Patagonia. Argentina was a 
rich agricultural exporter during the 1930s but did not maintain those trends after 
World War II. During authoritarian rule from 1966 to 1983, the country experienced 
a prolonged period of low growth and hyperinflation. The 1976 coup d'état was 
motivated as an attempt to overcome these economic obstacles and began to roll 
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back high levels of state intervention and protectionism, to open up the Argentine 
economy (Ormaechea 2021; Undurraga 2015). Argentina returned to democracy 
with Carlos Menem's election in 1983, and subsequently underwent extreme neo- 
liberal reforms designed and implemented in the final years of the 1980s. 

During most of the 1990s, Argentina experienced a prolonged period of high 
economic growth, with reduced levels of inflation. This period ended with recession 
from 1998 to 2002, punctuated by a major economic crisis in 2001. In the aftermath 
of this crisis, the country experienced massive social and political unrest which 
criticized populism and corruption within the Federal structure, exposing the risks 
of Argentina's neoliberal policies that emphasized heavy international borrowing 
and economic growth driven by short-term capital inflows (Ónis 2006; Ormaechea 
2021). As an example of the severity of unrest and distrust, there were five presi- 
dents between December 20, 2001, and January 2, 2002 (Ormaechea 2021). 
Subsequent economic policy in Argentina, led by the Kirchner governments, moved 
away from neoliberal tactics, with self-described post-neoliberal politics that prom- 
ised social justice delivered through government-led and -controlled economic and 
social intervention (Ormaechea 2021; Undurraga 2015; Villalón 2007). During this 
time, researchers began to understand that neoliberalism and post-neoliberalism 
extended well beyond economic and political policy in the mind of the public 
(Grugel and Riggirozzi 2012; Ormaechea 2021; Undurraga 2015). For example, 
Grugel and Riggirozzi (2012) expanded post-neoliberalism to involve more than 
just economic aspects, saying, “It is also a call for a new kind of politics, rooted in 
and responsive to local traditions and communities, and an attempt to forge a new 
pact between society and the state" (p. 3). Nevertheless, since the death of Néstor 
Kirchner in 2010, Argentina has remained a country in dispute, marked by frequent 
social discord, crisis, political corruption, and uncertainty, suggesting that this form 
of post-neoliberal development is still very much in evolution (Elbert and Pérez 
2018; Lublin 2021; Tabbush and Caminotti 2015; Undurraga 2015; Wylde 2016). 

Much has been written about Chile's deployment of neoliberal policies and 
structures during the dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet and the relatively few changes 
that have occurred in these policies since Chile's return to democracy more than 
three decades ago (Gentes and Policzer 2022; Harvey 2005; Latta and Aguayo 
2012). Chile's environmental oversight and controls remain diffuse, spread among 
at least 14 ministries and 28 public services at a national level, 16 regional govern- 
ments, and 345 municipalities, resulting in a complex institutional scenario. Perhaps 
the biggest change to date for conservation and environmental concern relates to the 
implementation of Chile's Environmental Assessment System (SEIA) in 1997, 
though this system has also been met with ongoing question and debate (Latta and 
Aguayo 2012; OECD 2016). 

In Chile, there is no single institution overseeing biodiversity conservation pri- 
orities nor a single public service dedicated to strengthening protected areas in an 
integrated manner (BIOFIN Chile 2017; Chilean Ministry of the Environment 
2019). In addition to governance complexities, funding deficits are a long-standing 
issue for biodiversity conservation. In 2010, a joint report of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and Spain's national parks agency 
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(Organismo Autonomo Parques Nacionales, OAPN) identified significant protected 
area funding risks throughout Latin America. The report noted that, at the time, 
Chile invested only around US$0.95 per 10,000 m? in protected areas, representing 
one of the lowest rates of investment in Latin America (FAO/OAPN 2010). 

During the decade that followed this influential report, work has focused on 
development of legal instruments, management systems, financial tools, and gover- 
nance approaches that comprise the current institutional structure and financing sys- 
tem for conservation. In 2011, a law was presented to the Chilean congress to create 
the Biodiversity and Protected Areas Service (SBAP) and an integrated National 
System of Protected Areas (SNAP) to include all of Chile's public and private pro- 
tected areas, both terrestrial and marine (Donoso 2019). Subsequent debate and 
modifications have focused on improving the proposed law, resulting in an amended 
submission in 2014 (Donoso 2019). The 2014 modification proposed funding based 
on a combination of private resources, public support, and income-generating 
mechanisms, relying heavily on the contributions of private entities and initiatives 
that will require modifications in law related to the tax treatment of charitable dona- 
tions (Walker 2018). 

Although much time has passed, the bill remains in active debate. It was approved 
by the Environment Committee in 2017, by the Finance Committee and the Senate 
Chamber in 2019, and also has the support of the Labor and Social Welfare 
Committee. In 2021, the Agriculture, Forestry, and Rural Development Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies approved the bill. Next steps include the Chamber's 
vote and subsequent consideration by the Senate. As such, while big changes seem 
imminent for Chile's conservation funding and governance, it seems likely the 
country will continue to endorse neoliberal approaches as necessary for the success- 
ful designation and financing of Chile's protected areas, including accelerated 
development of protected area nature-based tourism concessions. 


1.1.4 Conservation-Based Development 


CBD is a key theme of this book and as such we begin with a discussion of this 
phenomenon and its relationship to peripheral areas. CBD is a process by which 
conservation serves as a catalyst for development. Oftentimes, conservation is 
embodied through PAs whether they be public or private. These PAs attract visitors 
who in turn spend money both at the site and in the surrounding areas. This spend- 
ing spurs further development, particularly in the tourism and recreation sectors. As 
conservation-related tourism and recreation grow, local livelihoods change as do the 
character of communities. Eventually, the natural amenities of these regions attract 
new residents, be they full time or part time, that buy real estate and begin to change 
the very demographics of these areas. Central governments around the world have 
keyed into this phenomenon and are now promoting CBD in their peripheral areas 
as a way to boost gross domestic product. The relationship between CBD and 
peripheral areas is predicated on the pattern of conservation and in particular PAs. 
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Fig. 1.2 Conceptual map of conservation-based development relationships 


PAs are largely located in peripheral areas for the simple fact that it is easier to con- 
serve large tracts of land where there are fewer people and less demand for the 
resources from agriculture or extraction (Fig. 1.2). 

Therefore, CBD exists primarily in peripheral areas. This is evidenced in the 
proliferation of PAs in mountain regions which tend to exist in the periphery. These 
peripheral areas are mostly rural, and often have a history of resource extraction 
such as logging, mining, and/or agricultural production. Most of the products from 
peripheral areas go to meeting the needs of the core. With CBD, the change from 
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extraction and production-based economies to conservation-based economies often 
produces conflict. Policy shifts from central governments toward developing or 
enlarging PAs and PA systems are often an additional source of conflict. The devel- 
opment of PAs often limits local livelihoods and threatens traditional cultures. 
Tensions can arise between local people, national governments, and PAs because 
conservation policies are made in the centers of power and implemented in the 
periphery, in many cases with little or no input from people living in peripheral 
areas. More recently, International Non-Governmental Organizations (INGOs) and 
multinational corporations have aligned with national governments to promote 
CBD in peripheral areas. One outcome of this alignment is a series of mechanisms 
to finance CBD. These mechanisms include financing for PAs through grants and 
other transfers, and return-based investments, among others. National governments 
support CBD through environmentally based taxes, penalties for industrial pollu- 
tion, carbon offsetting schemes, increasing PA coverage, and financing of biodiver- 
sity and habitat restoration. Corporations play a role in financing INGOs, buying 
carbon credits or participating in other environmentally conscious business prac- 
tices, and working with national governments to gain access to the resources of the 
periphery. This might include foreign direct investment in infrastructure and ser- 
vices needed for tourism and amenity migration. The imaginary of CBD then 
coalesces around a narrative of capitalism for conservation (Louder and Bosak 
2022). This narrative often revolves around a crisis. In this case, it is the dual crisis 
of climate change and biodiversity conservation. Local people in the periphery are 
often portrayed as backward and ignorant, needing to be saved from themselves. 
The heroes are the governments, INGOs, and corporations that step in to protect the 
land and offer economic development to the wayward locals. Consumers are then 
invited to support this narrative through tourism, purchase of products, and dona- 
tions to conservation INGOs (Louder and Bosak 2022). All of this is further 
cemented in the global zeitgeist through media such as documentaries, photogra- 
phy, art, and books that extend the narrative into the creative realm. 

Patagonia is a relative newcomer to CBD. Many parts of the region only received 
road access within the last 30 years. Tourism is a recent phenomenon as is the arrival 
of the energy industry. The process of transition in Patagonia is happening at a fre- 
netic rate and while it shares some parallels to CBD in places like the United States, 
there are also differences. 

CBD in peripheral areas has been well documented in the shift in the United 
States from the Old West to the New West. This shift is often characterized as one 
where working (productive) landscapes become conservation and recreation land- 
scapes. This shift is accompanied by the changing role of public lands from places 
that once provided timber, minerals, and grass for grazing to places of recreation, 
leisure, and tourism (Gosnell and Jesse 2011; Shumway and Otterstrom 2001). The 
changing role of public lands is a reflection of changing economic trends and 
changes in government policy; both of which are moving away from extractive and 
productive activities to emphasize more consumptive activities like outdoor 
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recreation. Modernity and capitalism are implicated as drivers of this shift from 
productive to consumptive economies as people's identities become intertwined 
with their lifestyles, culture, and recreational activities. These consumers are 
increasingly attracted to rural and mountain areas in the periphery because they 
offer the amenities that align with their values. These amenities include access to 
public lands including national parks, forests and wildlife refuges, as well as prox- 
imity to rural communities and the recreational activities they seek to pursue 
(Shumway and Otterstrom 2001; Stewart 2002). 

In the United States, this shift has focused on the immigration of people from the 
core, urban areas to peripheral and mountain areas in the West in search of scenic 
beauty and recreational opportunities. However, the rural transition in the United 
States began with tourism based on the conservation of natural areas. The US gov- 
ernment has long promoted tourism on public lands, and tourism has served as an 
economic driver for many gateway communities adjacent to these lands. Tourists to 
peripheral and mountain areas of the US West eventually began to move from short 
stays in temporary accommodations to seasonal residences and finally permanent 
homes (Stewart 2002). These gentrifiers of the US West brought with them their 
own set of values and ideas of how to relate to nature. These values oftentimes con- 
flicted with those of long-time residents who saw their culture as threatened by the 
newcomers (Ooi et al. 2016). CBD in the US West was predicated on the existence 
of public lands, the willingness of the government to shift policies for these lands 
from production to consumption (tourism and recreation), the consumers who had 
an interest in the landscapes, and the local communities who were more than willing 
to embrace the economic transition (Abrams and Gosnell 2012). This situation in 
Patagonia is much the same as it was in the US West in the late twentieth century. 
There are large swaths of public lands that governments are promoting for recre- 
ation and tourism, willing consumers who are eager to leave crowded urban areas 
for a better life, and communities who are either willing or have no other choice but 
to shift their economies to cater to these new consumers. 

While many of the patterns seen in the United States with the shift from the old 
west to the new west are evident in Patagonia, there are some important differences. 
The shift to CBD in Patagonia is fueled by the expansion of PAs both public and 
private, and the dual crises of climate change and biodiversity loss provide the jus- 
tification for this expansion. Furthermore, corporations, INGOs, and national gov- 
ernments are working in conjunction to develop a narrative around the need for 
CBD based on these crises. They then collude to provide funding mechanisms for 
conservation and development. The coordination of national governments, INGOs, 
and corporations has accelerated the pace of CBD in Patagonia to the point where 
local people are often caught unaware of the changes and powerless to influence the 
direction or character of the development. 
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1.2 Overview of the Book Sections 


This book is divided into three parts: each with a collection of peer-reviewed studies 
grounded in the imaginary of Patagonia. Table 1.1 and Fig. 1.3 present an overview 
of the geographic emphasis for these studies. The sections that follow introduce 
some of the important theoretical concepts within each part of this book, with an 
overview of chapter contributions. 

The studies that consider Argentine Patagonia mainly contemplate areas border- 
ing Chile, although scattered points were also recorded toward the central-eastern 
sector of the country. Chapters 2, 4, and 6 offer perspectives rooted in northern 
Argentine Patagonia. Chapter 4 considers the central Argentine area of Patagonia. 
Chapters 2, 4, 7, and 8 focus on spaces within southern Argentine Patagonia. Chapter 
9 also considers Argentina but concentrates on Iberá National Park in the northeast- 
ern reaches of the country, near Uruguay and Paraguay. Nevertheless, the majority 
of the chapters' study areas are concentrated in Chilean Patagonia. Chapters 6, 9, 
16, and 17 consider settings within the northern sectors of Chilean Patagonia. 
Eleven of the chapters considered central Chilean Patagonia within their study 
areas, including Chaps. 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18. Southern Chilean 
Patagonia was also studied within 11 of this book's chapters, including Chaps. 3, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, and 18. 

Figure 1.3 specifies the area of study for each of these chapters, dividing them 
between the three parts of this book. Part I of this book: Évolution of the green 
economy in Patagonia features research from all three zones of Argentine and 
Chilean Patagonia. Part II of this book: Contemporary conservation-based develop- 
ment: Challenges for green integration emphasizes research from all three zones of 
Chilean Patagonia and the southern zone of Argentine Patagonia. Part III of this 
book: Resilience and sustainability shares lessons from all three zones of Chilean 
Patagonia. 


1.2.1 Part I: Evolution of the Green Economy in Patagonia 


While social imaginaries can be conceptualized as the different ways in which peo- 
ple imagine their social whole (e.g., combinations of sociocultural practices, mean- 
ing and materiality, and human agency), environmental imaginaries can be 
conceptualized as the "constellation of ideas that groups of humans develop about a 
given landscape" (Davis and Burke 2011, p.134). Environmental governance 
researchers have found it useful to consider these imaginaries to better understand 
how relations with the environment are created and staged (Chhetri et al. 2022). 
During the twenty-first century, the geography of imaginaries concept has 
expanded within human geography research and thinking (Chhetri et al. 2022). This 
term builds on foundations that began around 1947 when John Wright posited that 
geographic imaginaries (cultural and ideological constructions of place) were 
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Table 1.1 Geographic overview of study areas within northern, central, and southern Patagonia, 


for each book chapter 


Chapter name/geographic focus (N=northern; C=central; S=southern) 


Part I: Evolution of the Green Economy in Patagonia 


Argentina | Chile 


Chapter 2: Territorializing Capital: Moreno's Gift and the Political 
Economy of Nature in Argentine Patagonia 


Chapter 3: Connectivity, Tourism, and Conservation: From Extractive 
Appropriation to Socio- Environmental Reappropriation of Nature in 
Aysén 


Chapter 4: How Changing Imaginaries of Nature and Tourism Shape 
National Protected Area Creation in Argentine Patagonia 


Chapter 5: Western Patagonia: From Frontiers of Exploration to the 
Commodification of Nature 


Chapter 6: Geographic Imaginaries in Dispute in Northern Patagonia: 
Tourism, Environmental Conservation, and Indigenous Territorial Rights 
in Quinquén, Chile 


Part II: Contemporary Conservation-Based Development: Challenges for Green 


Integration 


Chapter 7: The Production of Space in the Frontiers of Tourism: Critical 
Analysis of the Huella de Glaciares Circuit Between El Chaltén, 
Argentina, and Villa O'Higgins, Chile 


X 


Chapter 8: Beyond the Border: Understanding Freshwater Resources, 
Shared Identity, and Transboundary Cooperation in Southern Patagonia 


Chapter 9: Values, Conflicts, and Narratives of Private Protected Areas: 
The Case of Tompkins Conservation in Chilean Patagonia and Argentina 


Chapter 10: Exploring Social Representations of Nature-Based Tourism, 
Development Conflict, and Sustainable Development Futures in Chilean 
Patagonia 


Chapter 11: /dentification of Causal Chains for Sustainable Tourism 
Development Within Two Chilean Patagonia National Parks: Cerro 
Castillo and Torres del Paine 


Chapter 12: Visual Dimensions of Conservation Landscapes: An 
Exploration of Patagonian Fjordic Landscapes from the Perspective of 
Prospective Chilean Tourists 


Part III: Building Resilience and Sustainability 


Chapter 13: Employing Local Tourism Councils to Improve Protected 
Area Tourism Development and Governance in the Aysén Region of Chile 


Chapter 14: Key Resilience Factors in Four Patagonia Nature-Based 
Tourism Destinations in the Aysén Region of Chile 


Chapter 15: Evaluating Scientific Tourism Potential for Nature-Based 
Destinations: Expert Validation and Field Testing of Criteria and 
Indicators in the Aysén Región of Chilean Patagonia 


Chapter 16: Contributions of Nature Bathing to Resilience and 
Sustainability 


Chapter 17: (Re) imagining the Relationship Between Society and Nature 
in Northern Chilean Patagonia: Encounters and (Mis)encounters with the 
Modern World 


Chapter 18: Catalyzing Holistic Conservation-Based Development 
Through Ethical Travel Experiences Rooted in the Biocultural of 
Patagonia's Subantarctic Natural Laboratories 
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Fig. 1.3 Geographical representation of the study areas for each chapter 
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created by all sorts of people, from geographers to farmers and painters, tourists, 
and conservationists. These observations set the course for the contemporary idea of 
geography as a pluriverse of different imaginations, many of which are shared 
between social groups. The concepts of environmental and social imaginaries were 
integrated in the 1980s when geographers suggested that geographic imaginaries 
influenced social constructions of nature and society (e.g., Duncan and Duncan 
1988; Massey 1984). In the 1990s, the concept of geographic imaginaries continued 
to evolve and integrate with critical social theory, as described by Howie and 
Lewis (2014): 


Geographers began to see popular, institutional, political and technical representations of 
the world as structured by more or less fixed, distinctive and discernible framings of rela- 
tions between people, place and territory. These framings may be intuited, discursive, tex- 
tual or institutionalized, but they shape and frame how people understand their worlds and 
those of others. (p. 133) 


Today, the term geography of imaginaries is used to express that there are multiple 
geographic imaginations within the world which can be used, politically, to frame 
our understandings about the world and influence social discourse and action 
(Howie and Lewis 2014). As geographers have come to understand the deep embed- 
dedness of social imaginaries within specific territories (Taussing 1997), they have 
Observed an increasing plurality of environmental imaginaries. These imaginaries 
can be applied across tenses, affecting a territory's current state, framing how a ter- 
ritory came to be, and allowing stakeholders to project a future trajectory. In fact, 
some describe that environmental change can either be the cause, or effect of, envi- 
ronmental imaginaries (Davis and Burke 2011). Several authors have noted how 
impactful environmental imaginaries can be, and how their construction, through 
discourse and narratives, can have widespread and lasting effects on the ways peo- 
ple think about territories (e.g., Bachmann-Vargas and van Koppen 2020; Bachmann- 
Vargas et al. 2021; Chhetri et al. 2022; Davis and Burke 2011). While these 
imaginaries can unite groups or people, they can also provoke conflicts stemming 
from differences in envisioned societal outcomes (Davis and Burke 2011; Chhetri 
et al. 2022). 

Thus, for environmental governance researchers, whose work is intimately con- 
nected with place, it is critical to understand and consider the range of environmen- 
tal imaginaries that have shaped collective action (Chhetri et al. 2022). Who tells the 
stories that shape, and frame imaginaries is important, since power plays a role in 
their trajectories. Davis and Burke (2011) pointed out this dynamic in reference to 
imperial and colonial settings, emphasizing that when environmental representa- 
tions are constructed from outside of a territory, the imaginaries may be imported 
and imposed rather than representative of the lived experiences within the territory. 

Part I of this book explores the imaginaries that have arisen in Chile and Argentina 
seeking to shape development in Patagonia. Mendoza (Chap. 2) presents an exami- 
nation of the political economy of nature and the Moreno-centric imaginary which 
dominates Argentine history, positing that this imaginary has rendered invisible 
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state violence and Indigenous dispossession, and that such invisibility is a precondi- 
tion of national conservation. His argument focuses on two historic aspects of capi- 
talist territorialization in Patagonia: the clearing-out strategy pursued by the 
Argentine government to open Patagonia for colonization and agrarian capitalism; 
the re-territorialization of space through the creation of national parks and the pro- 
motion of leisure capitalism. Muñoz Rebolledo et al. (Chap. 3) explore how the 
Longitudinal Austral Highway (Carretera Austral, in Spanish), which facilitates 
connectivity and access to natural environments throughout the Aysén region of 
Chilean Patagonia, has operated as the mobilizing axis for different processes of 
imagining, valuing, and appropriating nature. The authors posit that the links 
between connectivity, tourism, and conservation have changed over time as material 
and symbolic appropriations of nature in Patagonia have evolved. 

Anderson et al. (Chap. 4) propose Patagonia as a dynamic social-ecological sys- 
tem that has been imagined and reimagined over time, through discourses, prac- 
tices, and institutions that are connected and interrelated along local-to-international 
scales. Their research employed the social imaginary framework to conduct an his- 
torical analysis of local, national, and international influences regarding the way 
nature and tourism are conceived and managed in national PAs. Salazar-Burrows 
et al. (Chap. 5) discuss the impact of normative notions of nature and culture in the 
production of narratives about western Patagonia, exploring how these imaginaries 
underscore the practices of contemporary CBD and tourism, especially within the 
Exploradores Valley. They reflect on two major transformations in western 
Patagonia: first, the shift in historical and environmental configurations of western 
Patagonia, including the continuity of the colonization processes up to the present 
day, and the continuities and ruptures of economic activities, mainly tourism. 
Second, they posit that the current occupation strategies, which mainly focus on the 
touristification of western Patagonia, are best understood as a process of commodi- 
fication of nature. Sepülveda and Martínez-Berríos (Chap. 6) discuss tourism both 
as a window revealing the tensions between environmental conservation and 
Indigenous territorial rights and as a sociopolitical process that could resolve them. 
They explore the dual processes of exploitation/protection of the Araucaria, in 
northern Chilean Patagonia, contextualizing these processes within the framework 
of the territorial dispossession that has affected (and continues to affect) the 
Pewenche in the upper basin of the Bío-Bío River. 


1.2.2 Part II: Contemporary Conservation-Based 
Development: Challenges for Green Integration 


Part II of this book explores the relationship between the neoliberal model of CBD 
that is widespread in Chilean Patagonia and advancing in Argentine Patagonia, to 
better understand actual and potential impacts that this model has on people, cul- 
tures, economies, and ecosystems. For example, in Borrie et al.’s (2020) recent case 
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study, the authors identified three vulnerabilities arising from neoliberal approaches 
to conservation: a loss of the social embeddedness of nature; an imposition of 
global, capital dynamics; and conflicting discourses and assumptions. The authors 
call for greater attention toward social equity and justice, emphasizing processes to 
build social capital around PAs (public and private), and more generally, citizen-led 
conservation. Specifically, they recommended, “regional and [private protected 
area]-specific land-use planning needs to incorporate greater public engagement, 
cross-jurisdictional coordination, and transparent and inclusive decision-making" 
(Borrie et al. 2020, p. 1). They also emphasize the importance of supporting local 
communities with the preservation of their histories and identities. Several similar 
challenges arose in the chapters presented within this part of this book: both in Chile 
and in Argentina. 

Chapters 7 and 8 focus on Patagonia as a transboundary region, evaluating how 
cross-border disputes and collaboration processes occur for Argentina and Chile. 
Specifically, Schweitzer et al. (Chap. 7) focus on cross-border nature-based tourism 
strategies along the border, presenting a case study of the Huella de Glaciares (Trail 
of the Glaciers), situated in the Santa Cruz Province of Argentina and the Aysén 
Region of Chile. According to the authors” research, the Huella de Glaciares and 
several other overland routes that connect with the larger Patagonia territory (e.g., 
Route of the Parks including the Carretera Austral in Chile, and Scenic Route 41 in 
Argentina) respond to renewed cross-border processes. The authors warn that these 
products are being promoted by both the Argentine and Chilean governments and 
private tourism agents without sufficient consideration of their sustainability. Mirza 
et al. (Chap. 8) explored transboundary conservation across political and spatial 
scales in the Southern Patagonian Ice Field shared between Chile and Argentina. 
The authors underscored the role of freshwater resources in disputed, transboundary 
landscapes and found that local community collaboration, rooted in shared identity, 
was the basis of existing transboundary collaboration in southern Patagonia. 

Chapters 9 and 10 explore some of the development values and conflicts that 
have arisen in recent decades in Patagonia. Specifically, Serenari and Bachmann- 
Vargas (Chap. 9) analyze values and conflicts within the narratives that arose around 
Tompkins Conservation in Chilean Patagonia and Argentina. Their case study traces 
the development of meaning regarding Douglas and Kristine Tompkins' effort to 
create private protected areas in Chilean Patagonia and Argentina. Narratives devel- 
oped by researchers, conservation entities, politicians, and other actors reveal con- 
nections, tensions, and contradictions produced by the broader Tompkins project. 
Inostroza Villanueva et al. (Chap. 10) explore how Modernization, Transformation, 
and Control sustainable development (SD) imaginaries and trajectories interacted 
with three large-scale development proposal: the Patagonia National Parks network, 
the HidroAysén hydroelectric project, and the Río Cuervo hydroelectric project. 
Their case study identified six themes: a desire for greater proactiveness around 
transparency, a binding participation process of governance, bottom-up decision- 
making, re-empowerment of local groups, decentralization, and improved oversight 
practices. They suggest that SD agility, or “the strategic ability to maneuver between 
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SD imaginaries and trajectories to achieve strategic SD outcomes,” may present an 
important capacity for SD futures trajectories. 

The final two chapters of Part II seek to better understand tourism development 
and sustainability in Chilean Patagonia. Adiego et al. (Chap. 11) use Ante Mandi¢é’s 
(2020) conception of Drivers, Pressures, State, Impacts, and Responses (DPSIR) to 
identify causal chains for sustainable tourism development within two Chilean 
Patagonia national parks: Cerro Castillo and Torres del Paine. Outcomes of the 
study represent an important first step for developing a better understanding of the 
causal chains related to the economic, social, and environmental dynamics of tour- 
ism in PAs within Chilean Patagonia. Báez Montenegro et al. (Chap. 12) use two 
hypothetical visual experience scenarios to explore the effect of salmon aquaculture 
infrastructure on how Chilean tourists’ value tourism experiences in and around the 
Chilean village of Puyuhuapi. Results support current nature-based tourism experi- 
ence positioning but find several interactions between tourism experience attributes 
and socio-demographic characteristics, including population density, level of edu- 
cation, and sex. They define a series of hypotheses to expand our current under- 
standing of Chilean perspectives and imaginaries of Patagonia. 


1.2.3 Part III: Redefining and Evolving Conservation-Based 
Development Toward Locally Led Resilience 
and Sustainability 


Part III of this book explores contemporary efforts that are occurring in Patagonia in 
an effort to move beyond the current governance models to forge new stewardship, 
governance, and relational models for locally led CBD. Chapter authors provide 
numerous case studies that illustrate the complexities of integrating resilience and 
sustainability approaches in current CBD models. Throughout Patagonia, there is a 
realization that any movement toward resilience and sustainable development must 
be led by empowered locals. However, that does not mean that national and global 
actors have no place: national governments can provide policy direction, legal pro- 
tection, resources, and systems. However, it must be noted that political changes at 
the national level in Argentina and Chile can mean that progress toward local gov- 
ernance in the CBD space can be reversed quickly. For their part, local communities 
can work with national governments and INGOs to provide opportunities for ethical 
and deliberate decision-making, transdisciplinary science, quality travel experi- 
ences, and co-creation of management plans within the region. 

Chapters 13, 14, and 15 focus on tourism in and around protected areas of the 
Aysén Region to better understand the potential for shared governance, resilience 
planning, and the development of sustainable tourism through science. Rovira et al. 
(Chap. 13) describe a case study into the development of a local tourism council for 
Cerro Castillo National Park as part of a recent regional tourism governance project. 
The project seeks to develop a participatory multi-scale governance system that 
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would allow local communities to collaborate with SNASPE PAs (PAs) to improve 
tourism services, both within PAs and surrounding communities. They observed 
enabling factors that may inform the creation of local tourism councils in other 
areas and help stimulate local economies, thereby improving the potential for tour- 
ism development to be compatible with the conservation of natural and cultural 
heritage. Gutiérrez- Vega et al. (Chap. 14) identified key resilience factors (capabili- 
ties, ownership, and connections) in four nature-based tourism destinations in the 
Aysén Region of Chile: Aysén Patagonia Queulat, Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro 
Castillo, Lago General Carrera, and Provincia de los Glaciares (Province of the 
Glaciers). They report positive evaluations for several resilience factors in three of 
the four tourism destinations; however, all four destinations presented high levels of 
natural risks, with the Provincia de los Glaciares destination as the most vulnerable. 
They suggest destinations with higher levels of natural risks should focus on 
strengthening their resilience factors. Veloso et al. (Chap. 15) evaluated Scientific 
Tourism potential in the Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia. They developed a 
matrix of weighted criteria to assess the potential for sustainable Scientific Tourism 
and found that involving travelers in research initiatives taking place in Patagonian 
destinations allows them to develop lasting connections with the heritage and insti- 
tutions of these territories. 

Chapters 16, 17, and 18 conclude Part III with a series of experiments that are 
occurring in Chilean Patagonia to redefine human-human and human-nonhuman 
relationships and their connections with stewardship and conservation. Lazo Álvarez 
et al. (Chap. 16) explore the potential for the Nature Bathing initiative, developed 
within the Chilean National Forestry Corporation's (CONAF) Nature for Everyone 
program, to contribute to resilience and sustainability. CONAF's Nature Bathing 
program integrates elements of forest bathing (Shinrin Yoku, in Japanese), ground- 
ing, and Andean Indigenous and popular culture. They discuss how such programs 
can help to strengthen the role of PAs in supporting public health and helping visi- 
tors build resilience while connecting with nature. Zunino and Spirito (Chap. 17) 
describe three alternative ways for inhabiting the territory of Southern Chile that are 
being developed as local community projects in the mountainous area of the 
Araucanía region: (1) a community project recreating Mesoamerican Indigenous 
practices, (2) the Waldorf Educational Project that represents a pedagogical counter- 
proposal developed by the European spiritual thinker Rudolf Steiner (1861—1925), 
and (3) permaculture projects that seek new forms of food production through a 
close link with nature. These projects have raised interest through the profound 
transformation in how locals interrelate with nature. They suggest new forms of liv- 
ing will be needed as society progresses through crises that break away from dual- 
istic ways of thinking about humans and nature. Finally, Gale et al. (Chap. 18) close 
this book, by bringing together some of the challenges that arose in Part II with an 
integrative proposal for moving forward through locally led approaches and pro- 
grams that promise new policies and mechanisms for oversight. The authors 
explored three initiatives underway in the Aysén and Magallanes regions of Chile 
that foster biocultural reawakening, democratize science, and catalyze sustainable 
development: (1) Subantarctic Natural Laboratories; (2) 3-Hs Biocultural Ethic and 
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Field Environmental Philosophy Cycle Approach; and (3) Scientific Tourism 
Collaborative Learning Networks. These project methods were studied to explore 
how their integration might strengthen CBD in Patagonia through ethical travel 
experiences rooted in the biocultural of local communities. Results suggest promise 
for a combined approach; thus, additional research and consideration is merited. 


13 A Bit About the Authors Involved in This Project 


We would like to close this chapter by sharing a bit about the authors involved in this 
project. We sought to include a range of voices and perspectives, made up of a broad 
diversity of gender and nationality, with a particular emphasis on the research per- 
spectives of Argentinian and Chilean authors. There are a total of 51 authors involved 
in the 18 chapters of this book. Our group of authors are affiliated with institutions 
in Argentina (5), Chile (39), France (2), the Netherlands (1), Spain (1), and the 
United States (10). Twenty-three (45%) are women and 28 are men (55%). There are 
six chapters (3396) with a female first author and twelve (6796) with a female second 
author. There are 12 chapters (67%) with a male first author and six with a male 
second author (33%). The first author for 11 chapters (61%) and the second author 
for 12 chapters (67%) are from either Chile or from Argentina. Finally, 29 (5796) of 
the authors live and work in Patagonia. Eight of the chapters (44%) feature a first 
author who lives and works in Patagonia, and another 10 chapters (5696) have a sec- 
ond author who lives and works in this special region of the world. 
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Part I 
Evolution of the Green Economy 
in Patagonia 


Part I documents the evolution of strategic initiatives to foster conservation-based 
territorial development in the southern reaches of Argentina and Chile. 


Chapter 2 

Territorializing Capital: Moreno's Gift gest 
and the Political Economy of Nature 

in Argentine Patagonia 


Marcos Mendoza 


Abstract This chapter examines the political economy of nature and the legacy of 
Francisco Moreno, scientist and explorer, within Argentine Patagonia. Moreno is 
institutionally recognized for a land donation he made to the federal government in 
1903, which is celebrated for inaugurating the national park conservation move- 
ment. This Moreno-centric official history, however, has rendered invisible state 
violence and Indigenous dispossession as preconditions of national conservation. 
Moving beyond this official history of conservation, the discussion highlights two 
histories of capitalist territorialization. The first focuses on the clearing-out strategy 
pursued by the Argentine government to open Patagonia for colonization and agrar- 
ian capitalism. The second attends to the re-territorialization of space through the 
creation of national parks and the promotion of leisure capitalism. Using the con- 
cept of “the gift" to assess Moreno's legacy, this chapter shows that the "spirit of the 
gift"—heralded by the Argentine federal government—is chained to these two proj- 
ects of capitalist territorialization. These territorialization histories challenge the 
halcyon representation of Moreno's gift promoted by the state. Drawing upon schol- 
arship in political ecology, this study is a contribution to an emerging critical assess- 
ment of “the gift" within Patagonian conservation. 


Keywords Patagonia - Political ecology - Francisco Moreno - National park - 
Conservation 


2.1 Introduction 


In Argentina, National Parks Day is celebrated on November 6 to commemorate the 
date in 1903 when Francisco Moreno, explorer and scientist, donated 75 km? of land 
to the federal government to create a public nature park (parque püblico natural). 
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Moreno's donation of territory near Lake Nahuel Huapi in northern Patagonia has 
become recognized by the Argentine National Park Administration (APN) as a 
foundational act that created the first national park within the country and ignited 
the conservation movement. This gift was legally incorporated into the new Park of 
the South established by presidential decree in 1922 and redesignated as Nahuel 
Huapi National Park in 1934 (Freitas 2021). This baptismal moment positioned 
Argentina at the cutting edge of international conservation, making it—according to 
the APN—only the “third country in América" and “the fifth country in the world” 
to have created a national park (National Parks Administration of Argentina 2012, 
p. 13). This language extols Argentina as a conservation leader with deep commit- 
ments to its biophysical environments and nonhuman populations. Scholars have 
criticized this Moreno-centric narrative—propagated by the APN—for marginaliz- 
ing conservation histories that might foreground Iguazú Falls, the Atlantic-forest 
biome, and the work of Carlos Thays (Freitas 2021; Kaltmeier 2021). The Moreno- 
centric narrative also renders invisible state violence and Indigenous dispossession 
as conditions of possibility for national conservation. 

Annual celebrations of National Parks Day retell this founding story, highlight- 
ing how Moreno's gift established a public domain of “inalienable wealth" (Weiner 
1985) that has expanded over the generations into the present-day system of pro- 
tected areas (PAs). I was fortunate to attend one of these anniversary events in 2009 
while conducting ethnographic research in the mountain village of El Chaltén adja- 
cent to Glaciers National Park (Parque Nacional Los Glaciares). The event was held 
in the elementary school auditorium. The audience, approximately 140 people, 
included schoolchildren, gendarmes, public officials, town residents, and the rang- 
ers from the Viedma Lake Section (Seccional Lago Viedma), the station in charge of 
the northern sector of the park. The event kicked off with the presentation of the 
flags (national and provincial) and the singing of the national anthem. The senior- 
most ranger gave an opening address focused on the children. A charismatic speaker, 
Enrique recounted the importance of Francisco Moreno to the park system and 
explained the value of conservation to the El Chaltén community, which was 
expanded beyond humans to encompass forests, wildlife, and glaciers. This was 
followed by a series of humorous skits that explained rules for park conservation, 
such as not lighting campfires and refraining from littering. The person littering in 
the park was depicted as a foreign tourist, while the person intervening was repre- 
sented as a resident of El Chaltén. The resident addressed and sought to educate the 
tourist—in English—about the rules of park conservation. The skits then segued 
into a PowerPoint presentation focused on the adults, which briefly explained the 
history and key features of Glaciers National Park. The event concluded by naming 
and celebrating each ranger—dressed in their signature tan and green uniforms—as 
they stood at the front of the room. Then everyone ate cake. 

This anniversary event in El Chaltén raises a number of key issues. It indicates 
how Moreno's legacy remains central to the historical imagination of national con- 
servation. Celebrating National Parks Day is a way to recount a story told concern- 
ing a selfless act of gift-giving that would create an expanding patrimony of nature. 
The ritual singing of the anthem, saluting of the flags, and assembling of state 
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personnel affirm the official significance of this legacy, but also direct attention onto 
protected nature. This highlights how the nation recognizes itself not just through 
flags, anthems, and uniformed officials, but also through the narrative of protection 
of vulnerable environments threatened by anthropogenic forces such as ranching, 
mining, and deforestation. This institutional history of Moreno is also a call to an 
ethics of conservation. Moreno's gift to the nation only means something—the APN 
suggests—if everyday citizens take up the duty of environmental care and the 
"greening" of Argentina. To care for nature is to perform an act of citizenship that 
implies a will to protect and cherish Argentina's national heritage. This ethical 
injunction is incorporated into the presentation given by rangers, calling upon chil- 
dren and adults alike to be patriotic stewards of the gift. 

To apply the scholarship of Marcel Mauss (2000), there is an ethical "spirit" of 
the gift at work within the Moreno legacy presented by the APN. Mauss's theory of 
the gift highlights the obligations to give, to receive, and to reciprocate. There are 
various gifts and countergifts to consider. The first entails the gift logic linking 
Moreno and the Argentine government. Within the APN’s institutional history of 
Moreno, the initial gift of land was received by the state as a foundational donation 
that was generative of the new category of the national patrimony of protected 
nature. By receiving the donation, the state had to reciprocate or repay this gift. This 
act of repayment involved the commitment to honor Moreno's legacy by expanding 
the system of protected nature. This repayment consists of two sub-gifts: (1) an 
institutional effort to lionize Moreno as the founding father of Argentine conserva- 
tion; and (2) the creation of an expanding system of protected nature that indexes 
the initial gift. However, this first moment of gift exchange opens up a second 
moment that places the two initial actors (Moreno and the state) into the category of 
gift-giver and locates the citizenry in the category of recipient. Taken together, 
Moreno and Argentine state have given the citizenry the gift of the founding idea 
and institutional realization of the national park system. This sets up the injunction 
or call for the citizenry to reciprocate. This repayment is fulfilled by practicing an 
ethic of conservation. The ethic of conservation is an open field of action: volunteer- 
ing time for trail restoration; creating monitoring groups for endangered species; 
establishing nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) to tap foreign donor networks; 
or supporting the sustainable development protocols that govern the green economy 
(Mendoza 2018). This logic calls the citizenry to valorize the first gift (Moreno's 
donation), and the second gift (the APN's expanding park system), by becoming the 
third party to this expanding circuit of reciprocity. 

The spirit of the gift materializes through the connections of people, organiza- 
tions, institutions, and nonhumans whose actions are folded into the ethic of conser- 
vation. This opens up the gift logic beyond the Moreno-state—citizenry triad to 
enfold a fourth figure: the foreigner. Foreigners include tourists visiting national 
parks, paying money to the APN for entrance fees, and contributing to the green 
economy. The APN calls upon visitors—many involved in leisure pursuits such as 
trekking, kayaking, birding, climbing, and sightseeing—to practice conservation 
ethics inside parks (Mendoza 2016). Nevertheless, there are other foreigners in 
Argentina with questionable motives, such as land barons who have consolidated 
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massive estates (Sánchez 2007). Facing intense public criticism, such foreigners can 
work to transform their identities through participation in the spirit of the gift. As 
discussed later, eco-philanthropic organizations such as Tompkins Conservation 
have participated in the call to conservation through the buying of properties and the 
gifting of these to the state to become national parkland. 

This institutionalized discourse about Moreno is significant for creating and cir- 
culating a conservation imaginary organized around the spirit of the gift and the call 
to "green" Argentina, which is open to citizens and noncitizens alike. It is also sig- 
nificant for what it does not reveal. This chapter explores the political economy of 
nature that undergirds the legacy of Moreno's gift. The discussion takes its point of 
departure from this routine celebration of National Parks Day but probes the histo- 
ries of appropriation and extraction that undergird this institutional legacy. I demon- 
strate that the spirit of the gift is chained to projects of capitalist territorialization in 
Patagonia. The discussion focuses on two territorialization projects: rangeland 
farming and Andean conservation. Dispossession and violence are integral to capi- 
talist territorialization, challenging the halcyon representation of Moreno's gift 
operative within the APN’s official history. Following a discussion of capitalist ter- 
ritorialization, this chapter explores settler colonialism and livestock farming in 
Patagonia. It then focuses on the creation of the national park administration, the 
genesis of Andean border parks, and the efforts of eco-philanthropists. 


2.2 Territorializing Capital 


Capitalist territorialization refers to the production of space for capital accumula- 
tion (Brenner 1999; Lefebvre 2004). Capital formation requires the construction of 
spaces of appropriation that facilitate value extraction from humans, nonhumans, 
and the environment, adapting to the shifting dynamics of profit seeking, rent cap- 
ture, and market creation (Harvey 2001; Lefebvre 2004; Moore 2015). As it gains 
fixity or traction in these produced spaces, capital is established through “systems 
of resource control —rights, authorities, jurisdictions, and their spatial representa- 
tions" (Rasmussen and Lund 2018, p. 388). States are integral to the fashioning of 
systems of resource control that seek to include or exclude certain populations 
(Vandergeest and Peluso 1995). This is a particularly salient point for Patagonia and 
the strategy of Indigenous annihilation and the clearing of the region for capitalism 
and settler colonialism pursued by the Argentine and Chilean governments (Bandieri 
2005; Di Giminiani 2018; Edwards 2022; Klubock 2014; Navarro-Floria 1999; 
Ogden 2021; Rasmussen 2021). 

I conceptualize capitalist territorialization projects as sites of gathering that 
assemble actors around the production of space through appropriation and extrac- 
tion. These gathering sites are open, thus capable of recruiting expected and unex- 
pected human and nonhuman actors (Blanco et al. 2015; Dicenta and Correa 2021; 
Ogden 2021). Territorialization projects produce tensions and contradictions as they 
unfold, which may provoke new strategies to re-territorialize spaces and their 
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market connections (Brenner 1999; Edwards 2022; Rasmussen and Lund 2018). 
Territorialization projects also generate imaginaries: shared understandings and 
interpretive frameworks that shape the practical orientations and value designations 
that actors ascribe to a particular space (Taylor 2004). Mendoza et al. (2017) discuss 
the rise of a Patagonian territorial imaginary that—since the 1990s—has framed the 
Southern Andes as an eco-region earmarked for “green development,” which in and 
of itself is a contested term within the territory. This eco-region is constituted 
through the images, representations, and values produced by the conjoining of tour- 
ism markets, the outdoor industry, and environmentalism. Though contested, this 
Patagonian imaginary has enrolled various state, corporate, and civil society actors 
within an emerging project to extend green capitalism. 

This chapter contributes to scholarship by highlighting the intersection of gift 
legacies and capitalist territorialization. Rather than conceptualizing the "gift econ- 
omy” as antagonistic and external to the “market economy,” scholars have high- 
lighted how capitalism depends upon various economic logics ranging from markets 
to sharing to reciprocity to redistribution, as well as appropriating unpaid work and 
raiding the environmental commons (Gibson-Graham 2006; Moore 2015; Mendoza 
et al. 2021). My discussion scrutinizes two histories of capitalist territorialization 
and the production of space in Argentine Patagonia to situate the spirit of the gift 
and Moreno's legacy. The first focuses on the clearing-out strategy pursued by the 
Argentine government to open the Patagonian "desert" for colonization and agrar- 
lan capitalism. This produced a space of rangeland extraction that—though greatly 
diminished—continues to structure Patagonian social life in the present. The second 
focuses on the perceived failure of this first strategy in the Andean borderlands and 
the re-territorialization of space through the creation of national parks and the pro- 
motion of leisure capitalism. In the 1990s, this second strategy began to attract 
unexpected actors: foreign eco-philanthropists. 


2.2.1 Agrarian Capitalism on the Rangelands 


The first aspect of the Moreno gift to consider is the land he received that was then 
donated to the national government. Moreno's (2002) letter to the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1903, explaining his motives, identified the park systems in the 
United States and other countries as the inspiration. Moreno was given land by the 
Argentine government in recognition of his services as a scientist exploring 
Patagonia and contributing to the scientific diplomacy that defended national sover- 
eignty in the Andean borderlands (Wakild 2017). Having received this land grant, 
Moreno wished to contribute to the founding of a nature park that would benefit 
"current and future generations" and inspire the Argentine government to set aside 
"magnificent unspoiled parkland” that would become a “catalyst for human 
advancement" (Moreno 2002). Moreno gestured toward the benefits of the park for 
scientific study, visitation by tourists who might marvel at its beauty and appreciate 
its serenity, and for peaceful transborder coexistence and international conviviality. 
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What remained unsaid within Moreno's letter was that the land grant was anchored 
within a history of capitalist territorialization tied to settler colonialism and live- 
stock farming. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the Argentine state initiated a terri- 
torialization project that sought to open Patagonia for capitalist investment and mar- 
ket formation. This territorialization project was spurred by the Argentine military 
and the prosecution of the so-called Conquest of the Desert (1878-1885). Social 
elites viewed Indigenous controlled lands as a “desert” in which civilization was 
absent, barbarism thrived, and racialized others prevented the exercise of integral 
sovereignty by the state over its claimed territories (Gordillo 2004; Nouzeilles 
1999). The Conquest of the Desert was executed by military forces that first estab- 
lished control over the Pampas region before moving south of the Río Negro into 
Patagonia. Indigenous groups fought an “asymmetric war" in which they used their 
superior knowledge of the terrain to avoid engaging in large battles on open ground 
(Vezub and Healey 2020). The military, however, continued to push south as it suc- 
ceeded in killing combatants and unarmed groups. Larson (2020b) notes that the 
"official" narrative of the military conquest ends with the surrender of the cacique 
Saygüeque in January 1885. Scholars have demonstrated that the “conquest” did not 
end in 1885 but instead took on new forms of internal colonization that sought to 
contain ongoing Indigenous resistance (Larson 20202). Indeed, the war inflicted 
genocidal violence on Indigenous peoples, as the military established concentration 
camps for survivors and conscripted Indigenous men into the armed forces (Delrio 
and Pérez 2020; Larson 2020b; Vezub and Healey 2020). The war machine sought 
to clear out the “desert” and prepare the way for “progress” based on private prop- 
erty, agriculture, and white settlement. 

The Conquest of the Desert had enormous implications for the Indigenous peo- 
ples of Santa Cruz. The Tehuelches were a nomadic foraging society integrated into 
the wider Indigenous networks in Patagonia that stretched across both sides of the 
Andes and included Tierra del Fuego (Pero 2002). Various Indigenous populations, 
fleeing violence to the north, took refuge in southern Patagonia. The government 
created six reservations between 1898 and 1927, including one near Lake Viedma, 
called Reserva del Lago Viedma, totaling some 200 km? (Nuevo-Delaunay et al. 
2020; Rodríguez 2014). The Indigenous population was largely confined to reserva- 
tions where they were expected to “disappear” or “go extinct" based on prevailing 
assumptions deriving from evolutionary anthropology (Argentine Ministry of 
Education and Sports 2016). Sited on lands with precarious rights, the reservations 
were populated by Tehuelche, Mapuche, and Mapuche-Tehuelche families 
(Argentine Ministry of Education and Sports 2016). In some cases, families were 
able to establish marginal holdings in the hinterlands away from white settlers 
where they could engage in hunting, livestock rearing, and horticulture (Nuevo- 
Delaunay 2012). However, individual holdings and reservations were subject to 
land grabs by settlers and, later, the state. In 1966, the Santa Cruz provincial govern- 
ment eliminated three reservations altogether, including the Lago Viedma Reserve 
(Reserva del Lago Viedma), and shrank the size of the remaining ones (Argentine 
Ministry of Education and Sports 2016; Rodríguez 2014). The reservation lands 
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were sold off, and the government sought to push the resident populations toward 
urbanized areas where they would be assimilated into the Santacruceño working 
class (Nuevo-Delaunay 2012). 

Territorial dispossession opened Patagonia to white settler colonialism (Bandieri 
2005; Gott 2007). The Argentine government supported European immigration as a 
way to populate the frontier, perceiving white settlers as a biopolitical tool to bring 
civilization to the desert. European settlers—along with initial waves of Argentine 
and Chilean migrants—traveled to the region and founded or expanded coastal set- 
tlements in Punta Arenas, Ushuaia, Río Gallegos, and Puerto Madryn (Bandieri 
2005; Edwards 2022). From the 1880s to the 1910s, southern Patagonia was estab- 
lished as a region integrated into transnational circuits of capital investment tied to 
the Falkland Islands (Islas Malvinas) and European markets (Barbería 1994; 
Harambour-Ross 2016). A landowning class established latifundios (large agricul- 
tural estates) on the most fertile and accessible spaces (Oliva et al. 2016). Landowners 
consolidated territory and created rural leagues (sociedades rurales) that pressed for 
favorable public policies and defended the prerogatives and impunity of elites. This 
impunity extended to the violent repression of farmworker unions pressing for bet- 
ter working conditions (Bayer 2008; Coronato and Tourrand 2020). This included 
the notorious Patagonia rebelde massacre of hundreds of workers and anarchist 
organizers in 1920-1921. Intermarriage and business alliances helped stitch together 
a regional oligarchy that developed companies and consortia that controlled the 
import-export trade, shipping, banking, and commerce (Banderi 2005). Subsequent 
waves of settlers pushed inland into the steppe and sub-Andean zones where they 
established small- or medium-sized holdings on more marginal territories, some- 
times by way of formal leasing contracts and in other cases by informal land occu- 
pations (Barbieri 1994). 

Territorial dispossession and white settler colonialism facilitated the transforma- 
tion of Patagonia into a region dominated by agrarian rangeland capitalism. This 
landscape of capitalist opportunity took material form as a rangeland to be exploited 
primarily through sheep farming (supplemented by cattle and goat herds). Argentine 
Patagonia was colonized not just by white settlers but also by the sheep herds driven 
in from both the south and the north. In 1876, some 300 sheep were transported 
from the Falkland Islands to southern Patagonia to establish an initial stock (Aagesen 
2000). Sheep were also introduced by way of the Pampas (Coronato and Tourrand 
2020). Landholders created production systems on estancias initially oriented 
toward wool exports. The advent of refrigerated ships in 1894 allowed the industry 
to export meat as well (Aagesen 2000). However, this productive model—imposed 
on Patagonia—had taken shape within the environments of the Falkland Islands and 
Pampas with higher levels of precipitation (Coronato and Tourrand 2020). In the 
short run, livestock multiplied and expanded across environments now conceived as 
"rangelands," a process that was completed in the late 1930s (Coronato and Tourrand 
2020). The sheep population grew to a high point of 22 million in the 1950s before 
declining over the next 50 years (Coronato et al. 2016; Oliva et al. 2016). Livestock 
farming began to stagnate as a result of environmental degradation. 
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Agrarian rangeland capitalism generated significant environmental degradation 
across Patagonia. Capital accumulation emerges through processes of appropriation 
that degrade landscapes, destroy plant and animal life (i.e., biota), strip the soil of 
nutrients, pollute the atmosphere and oceans, and create environmental externalities 
not incorporated into the valuation systems through which capital grows (Foster and 
Clark 2020). Extra-Andean Patagonia is dominated by steppe ecologies. Livestock 
farming—as it was implemented by settler colonists—precipitated environmental 
damage as this productive system fostered overgrazing, overstocking, erosion, and 
unsustainable land use (Del Valle et al. 1998; Aagesen 2000; Oliva et al. 2016). 
Despite warnings from scientists beginning in the early 1900s, the livestock sector 
continued to spread and exert pressures that outstripped the regenerative capacity of 
plants and soils (Andrade 2002). This process of deterioration—what environmen- 
tal scientists refer to as "desertification"—entails plant, soil, and water resource 
degradation (Mazzonia and Vazquez 2009). Ironically, the very productive model 
that sought to remake the Indigenous Patagonian “desert” into a landscape of capi- 
talist progress unleashed productive forces that undermined the ecological condi- 
tions of accumulation. 

After peaking in the 1950s, sheep farming began a long decline. This led to a 
crisis of the Patagonian estancia that was defined by shrinking stocks, jobs, and 
profits, which depopulated the interior of the region (Andrade 2002; Coronato et al. 
2016). This had serious economic effects on provincial governments trying to main- 
tain the viability of rural society and deal with enormous inequality in land tenure 
and the abandonment of estancias (Aagesen 2000; Mazzonia and Vazquez 2009). 
By the end of the twentieth century, there were 500 abandoned estancias out of 1260 
total in Santa Cruz alone (Coronato and Tourrand 2020). Del Valle et al. (1998) 
found that within the 785,000 kn? that comprise Argentine Patagonia, 93.696 of the 
region exhibited at least some degree of desertification: slight (9.3%), moderate 
(17.1%), moderate to severe (35.4%), severe (23.396), and very severe (8.5%). They 
argue that the “severe” and “very severe” categories, comprising some 31.8% of 
Argentine Patagonia, represent zones that most likely are irreversibly degraded (Del 
Valle et al. 1998). These environments can no longer support livestock. However, 
land degradation presents an opportunity for new waves of capital accumulation 
layered atop and alongside agrarian rangeland capitalism and a regional sheep pop- 
ulation that still numbers nearly ten million (Coronato and Tourrand 2020). The 
mining and hydrocarbon industries would soon begin to dominate and convert the 
interior and coastlines into spaces of subterranean extraction (Shever 2012). 

Moreno donated the plot adjacent to Lake Nahuel Huapi with the hope that it 
would become a "catalyst for human advancement" as a PA (Moreno 2002). This 
donation was made possible by military violence, the destruction of Indigenous 
lifeworlds, land dispossession, and white settler colonialism. This territorialization 
project sought to convert Patagonia into a capitalist rangeland for livestock farming. 
Moreno had long championed the development and populating of Patagonia with 
settlers who would help secure Argentine sovereignty. In a letter to General Julio 
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Roca in 1899, Moreno extols the military leader of the Conquest of the Desert for 
paving the way for "civilization to take hold" thus allowing Moreno to see his 
"dreams coming true" sooner than anticipated (Moreno 2002). Moreno talks up the 
economic potential of the “Patagonian territories," adding that "extraordinary things 
could be accomplished there" (Moreno 2002, p. 225). 


2.2.2 Andean Conservation, Leisure Capitalism, 
and Eco-philanthropy 


The second aspect to consider regarding Moreno's gift is how the APN institutional- 
ized his vision for conservation. In the 1930s, a new territorialization project sought 
to create a national park system and strengthen sovereignty within the Andes. This 
vision reorganized the Andean borderlands around leisure capitalism based on tour- 
ism markets and the selling of an alpine landscape aesthetic. In the late twentieth 
century, this territorialization project was extended by eco-philanthropic investment. 
Agrarian rangeland capitalism emerged against the backdrop of border disputes 
between Chile and Argentina and lingering concerns about the British Empire. In 
1833, the British gained control over the Falkland Islands, adding to their South 
Atlantic holdings (Dodds and Benwell 2010). An imperial outpost for knowledge 
production (Blair 2019), the Falklands were also a base for ships to be repaired and 
resupplied, and a commercial hub linking mainland Patagonia to European markets 
(Bandieri 2005; Minchinton 1985). Over subsequent decades, there was a back-and- 
forth diplomatic messaging war by the Chilean and Argentine governments to estab- 
lish sovereignty claims over Tierra del Fuego and eastern Patagonia (Perry 1980). 
The 1881 Border Treaty created a legal framework for the division of space along 
the “most elevated crests” of the Andean cordillera that “may divide the waters" 
(United Nations 1902). This legal rule proved difficult to apply in practice along 
stretches of the Andes where the orographic and hydrological lines diverged 
(Bandieri 2005). The 1902 arbitration case—overseen by the British Crown—more 
precisely established the international boundary line, with Francisco Moreno serv- 
ing on the border commission (Wakild 2017). Diplomatic conflicts persisted, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Southern Patagonian Ice Field (Sopeña 2008). In 1965 
there was a small engagement between Chilean and Argentine armed forces that 
transpired just north of the Chaltén Massif and resulted in the death of one soldier. 
Ongoing border disputes at times pushed the two countries to the brink of war. 
Conservative elites took advantage of the ousting of President Yrigoyen in 1930 
to implement a new vision for Patagonia linking conservation, colonialism, and 
capitalism. This territorializing project sought to facilitate tourism and create a 
series of national parks in geopolitically sensitive zones. This began with the birth 
of the Argentine National Park Directorate (DPN) in 1934 (Law 12,103) and the 
formation of Iguazú National Park and Nahuel Huapi National Park (Kaltmeier 
2021). Exequiel Bustillo, the first DPN president, highlighted the intersection of 
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colonization and conservation in his memoir, “The Awakening of Bariloche: A 
Patagonian Strategy." Bustillo viewed the DPN and borderland parks as the means 
to “carry ahead our civilizing business in the lakes of the South and Iguazú” (Bustillo 
1999, p. 123). As signaled by the title of his memoir, Bustillo's central concern was 
for Patagonia—not Iguazú and the far north (Freitas 2021). Bustillo (1999) lamented 
the perceived failure of the government to secure control over Andean Patagonia 
and lionized the conservation state—the park administration and the PA system 
under its management—as a heroic agency that had facilitated “the accumulation of 
capital, population, and all those elements essential for progress” (p. 11). For 
Bustillo (1999) the conservation state was an “integral tool for colonization” that 
activated tourism and thus “prepared the ground to complete the conquest” (p. 15). 
As noted above, the Conquest of the Desert did not end in 1885 (Larson 2020a). 
Indeed, this conquest logic was repurposed to legitimate and institutionalize an 
ethic of conservation. 

The conservation state promulgated a landscape ideology of alpine aesthetics. 
This aesthetic took the European Alps as a geophysical referent and landscape cat- 
egory. The designation “alpine” entailed a specific way of understanding this envi- 
ronment—replete with mountains, forests, glaciers, and lakes—that reflected 
prevailing understandings of the Alps as a site for exploration and tourism for the 
leisured class (Navarro-Floria 2008). In an 1883 letter, Francisco Moreno (2002) 
described the Lakes Region as the "Switzerland of South America" and compared 
Lake Nahuel Huapi to Lake Geneva, imagining a future city to be built by the army, 
a "New Geneva" that would be “even more majestic than its Alpine counterpart" 
(p. 218). This alpine vision of the Patagonian Andes was affirmed and extended by 
Bustillo and the DPN (Navarro-Floria 2008). As Bustillo (1999) writes, the goal 
was to build the town of Bariloche into a picturesque mountain city as exists in 
“Switzerland” or “Tyrol.” Bustillo (1999) eagerly quotes the French ambassador's 
impressions: “It is at once the Engadine, the Alps of Savoie, Italian and Swiss lakes, 
l'Esterel, and even the landscapes of Tuscany and Umbria, plus le grand décor of 
the Andes which is unto itself. Truly it is one of the most beautiful corners of the 
world" (p. 174). Ambassador D'Ormesson's letter reaffirmed the Lakes Region to 
be a stunning compendium of Italian, Swiss, and French alpine environments. This 
alpine aesthetic was enacted through an architectonic style elaborated with respect 
to public buildings in Bariloche and park infrastructure in Nahuel Huapi 
(Frischknecht 2006; Picone 2022). The first decade of the DPN (later renamed the 
APN) began the project of commodifying the Patagonian Andes as landscape expe- 
riences to be sold for upper-class leisure activities such as hiking, boating, and 
sightseeing. The Peronist administration would later open up leisure spaces for the 
working and middle classes. Beginning with Bariloche and Nahuel Huapi, the con- 
servation state labored to produce space for leisure capitalism through selling aes- 
thetic grandeur and recreational activities. 

The conservation state expanded its territorialization project down the length of 
the Patagonian Andes. This involved the addition of new PAs in 1937, such as 
Glaciers, Lanín, Los Alerces, Lago Puelo, and Perito Moreno (National Parks 
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Administration of Argentina 2012). Other PAs followed, such as Bosque Petrificado, 
Laguna Blanca, Arrayanes, and Tierra del Fuego. Almost all of these parks were 
strategically placed along the Chilean border to consolidate territorial sovereignty, 
establish stable population bases, generate communities of Argentine nationals, 
attract capital investments to build tourism-based economies, and sell the alpine 
aesthetic to visitors. Until the late twentieth century, however, many PAs in southern 
Patagonia had minimal tourism infrastructure, fielded small ranger corps to enforce 
conservation rules, and remained closely connected to estancia-based livestock 
farming (Mendoza 2018). In Santa Cruz, Glaciers National Park is a case in point. 
The nascent park service recruited settlers to become the first park rangers. They 
patrolled on horseback to enforce park rules. Tourism was still incipient, though a 
trail to Perito Moreno Glacier was established for visitors on horses. A road to the 
Moreno Glacier was finally finished in the early 1960s, allowing tourists to reach it 
by automobile (Cousido 2003, p. 163). Not until the end of the twentieth century did 
Glaciers National Park become a booming tourism destination for sightseers and 
trekkers to complement the mountaineering expeditions that had long visited 
(Mendoza 2020). 

Alongside the conservation state, this territorialization project gathered together 
entrepreneurs, workers, and visitors within tourism destinations along the cordil- 
lera. Capitalist territorialization projects are contingent sites of gathering and can 
attract unexpected actors. In the late twentieth century, a new generation of elites 
began purchasing large tracts of land in Chilean and Argentine Patagonia (Holmes 
2015; Sánchez 2007; Tecklin and Sepulveda 2014). One eco-philanthropic organi- 
zation in particular, Tompkins Conservation, has amassed holdings to create PAs 
and pursue the goals of rewilding ecosystems, building tourism infrastructure, and 
donating properties to the Argentine and Chilean governments to be converted into 
national parks (Beer 2022; Gale and Ednie 2019; García and Mulrennan 2020; 
Louder and Bosak 2019; Louder and Bosak 2022; Mendoza et al. 2017; Wakild 
2009). Tompkins Conservation—especially its late founder Doug Tompkins—has 
faced accusations of green grabbing and land dispossession (Busscher et al. 2018; 
Louder and Bosak 2019; Wakild 2009). For Doug Tompkins, Francisco Moreno was 
a “mythical” person—a founding figure of conservation who should be recognized 
as Argentina's "John Muir" (Tompkins 2013, p. 127-129). Through its participation 
in the spirit of the gift, Tompkins Conservation has sought to construct an eco- 
philanthropic image in Argentina (and Chile) that advances Moreno's legacy and 
the institutionalized ethic of conservation. 

Tompkins Conservation has primarily targeted the Patagonian Andes for its land 
acquisition and conservation efforts. Most significantly, Tompkins Conservation 
worked with the Chilean government to create the Ruta de los Parques de la 
Patagonia (The Route of Parks of Patagonia), establishing PAs from Puerto Montt 
to Cape Horn that contain some 17 national parks and cover 115,000 km?. As Clare 
Beer (2022) has shown, Tompkins Conservation attached financing conditionality 
arrangements to their gift as a way to influence conservation governance outcomes 
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and secure funding from the Chilean state to PAs within the Ruta de los Parques. In 
Argentina, Tompkins Conservation has sought to expand existing Andean parks or 
to create new PAs. The organization donated 150 km? to expand Perito Moreno 
National Park (Butler 2016, p. 69) and has worked to create the new Patagonia 
National Park as part of a transboundary protected zone that includes Chile's 
Patagonia National Park—the latter also spearheaded by Tompkins Conservation. 
In Tierra del Fuego, the organization has endeavored to create a park in Peninsula 
Mitre to complement the existing Tierra del Fuego National Park (Rewilding 
Argentina Foundation 2020). Eco-philanthropy has thus contributed to capitalist 
territorialization based on the expansion of the national park system in the Andes. In 
southern Patagonia, there is a binational eco-tourism circuit that connects the towns 
of Ushuaia, Puerto Natales, El Calafate, and El Chaltén and their respective national 
parks (Mendoza et al. 2017). There is also an important tourism circuit in northern 
Patagonia linking Bariloche, San Martín de los Andes, Pucón, and Puerto Varas, 
among other destinations. The goal—for Tompkins Conservation—is to create an 
eco-tourism circuit that traverses the Ruta de los Parques, generating revenue for 
Andean communities and building local support for parks, tourism, and green 
development. The hope is that this Chilean route will fuse synergistically with the 
existing northern and southern Patagonian corridors, thereby creating a massive 
park-tourism complex that dominates the Patagonian Andes. 

Tompkins Conservation has also targeted coastal and marine environments in 
Argentine Patagonia. This began with the creation of the Monte León National Park 
in 2004 in concert with Fundación Vida Silvestre Argentina (Butler 2016). It has 
also sought to build upon the existing Interjurisdictional Coastal Marine Park of 
Southern Patagonia created in 2008 to which surrounding terrestrial and marine 
biosphere reserves were added in 2015 (Rewilding Argentina Foundation 2020). 
Tompkins Conservation has worked to establish a South Atlantic eco-tourism circuit 
selling the sublime experiences of coastal and marine environments. 


2.3 Territorializing Moreno's Gift 


The year before his death, Francisco Moreno reflected on the significance of his life. 
Moreno wrote that he had given land to create 


a National Park for the benefit of future citizens, so that they may find solace and renewed 
strength to serve this country. Yet I have nothing to give my children, not even a tiny plot in 
which to bury my ashes. (Moreno 2002, p. 13) 


Moreno's narrative identifies the foundational gift of the national park that he has 
offered to citizens of Argentina. Moreno frames this gift around its potential to 
inspire a countergift: that citizens will find “renewed strength to serve this country” 
(Moreno 2002, p. 13). In contemporary Argentina, the APN has organized the his- 
tory of the conservation state around the spirit of the gift. It has repaid Moreno by 
creating an institutional legacy in which he occupies a heroic role as the founding 
figure of conservation. National Parks Day in Argentina celebrates this legacy and 
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continues to use the gift as a political resource to teach and inspire children and 
adults in Andean settlements like El Chaltén, exhorting the citizenry to answer the 
call to an ethic of conservation. In addition to the discourse of the gift revisited 
every sixth of November, Moreno's name now adorns libraries, towns, schools, 
roads, and parks throughout Argentina. 

I have argued that this spirit of the gift is chained to projects of capitalist territo- 
rialization involving rangeland farming and Andean conservation. The first territo- 
rializing project employed state violence to clear out Indigenous populations in 
Patagonia for white settler colonialism and the creation of estancias for sheep farm- 
ing. This produced a space for agrarian rangeland capitalism. Over generations, 
however, livestock farming facilitated widespread environmental change that under- 
mined the ecological conditions of accumulation. Though it endures, sheep farming 
is significantly reduced compared to its zenith in the mid-twentieth century. New 
industries—mining and hydrocarbon extraction—have spread throughout the inte- 
rior and coastal zones, generating expanding circuits of accumulation. A second 
territorialization project emerged in the 1930s that sought to respond to the per- 
ceived failures of the state to establish territorial sovereignty in the Andean border- 
lands. The conservation state promoted tourism markets and created a series of 
Andean parks to establish population centers and facilitate renewed colonization 
efforts. The conservation state enlisted an alpine landscape ideology to sell recre- 
ational activities and the aesthetic grandeur of the cordillera, at least initially, to 
wealthy tourists. The production of Andean space for leisure capitalism was 
unevenly accomplished, with parks in the south lagging far behind in terms of the 
tourism infrastructure that existed in Bariloche and Nahuel Huapi National Park. In 
the late twentieth century, eco-philanthropy organizations like Tompkins 
Conservation engaged in massive land purchases to create private estates that could 
then be donated to the Argentine and Chilean governments to expand the national 
park systems. Eco-philanthropists have thus sought to make (and perhaps launder) 
their reputations through participation in the spirit of the gift. 

One consequence of these histories of capitalist territorialization is the division 
of Patagonian space into two sections. The Andean domain has been slotted for 
conservation, parks, and green development. By contrast, the extra-Andean domain 
(steppe, monte, and coastal zones) has been earmarked for resource extraction 
industries and infrastructure that intersect and overlap with rangeland farming. Eco- 
philanthropists—acting in concert with park administration allies—have sought to 
defend Andean ecosystems through land purchases and deal-making with federal 
governments, thereby legally placing these outside the realm of livestock farming, 
mining, and energy extraction. With the creation of the Ruta de los Parques in Chile, 
there is now a vast set of Andean PAs. There is a mega-park system that links the 
south (Bernado O'Higgins, Glaciers, Kawésqar, Torres del Paine, Alberto de 
Agostini, Yendegaia, and Tierra del Fuego) and a well-established network of the 
parks in the north (Lanín, Nahuel Huapi, Vincente Perez Rosales, Pumalín, and 
Corcovado, among others). This legal expansion of national parks has contributed 
to, reinforced, and deepened the Patagonian territorial imaginary that represents the 
Southern Andes as an eco-region. 
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The legacy of Moreno's gift is grounded within histories of capitalist territorial- 
ization. The official discourse of the gift is tethered to the progressive creation of an 
expanding national park system. National parks are symbolically resonant elements 
of the inalienable wealth protected by the state. In the first two decades of the 
twenty-first century, center-left and center-right administrations have contributed 
significantly to the federal system. However, this institutional legacy is equally 
important for what is not revealed in official discourse. This APN history—retold 
annually under the auspices of state ritual —has fundamentally failed to recognize 
and reckon with histories of extraction, violence, and dispossession. This chapter is 
a contribution to an emerging critical assessment of the gift within Patagonian 
conservation. 
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occurred in Aysén. We base our case study on review of secondary data sources 
including public reports, plans, and policies related to the Carretera Austral and ter- 
ritorial development, as well as scholarly research on related topics, including val- 
ues, identity, territorial transformation, and heritage. 


Keywords Patagonia - Connectivity - Tourism - Conservation - Reappropriation 
of nature 


3.1 Introduction 


This chapter explores how connectivity has interacted with tourism and nature con- 
servation in the Aysén region of Chilean Patagonia, and some of the social, environ- 
mental, and territorial issues that have arisen from this articulation. We argue that 
the links between connectivity, tourism, and conservation have changed over time, 
as actors’ material and symbolic appropriations of nature in Patagonia have devel- 
oped and evolved. Our thesis is built on the assumption that historical processes of 
government appropriation and social reappropriation have evolved through a mod- 
ernist, or instrumental view of the environment, that 1s, a resource-oriented view of 
the world that views nature in terms of economic production and accumulation 
(Leff 2004, 2019). 

Specifically, capitalist extractivist oriented appropriation of nature has guided 
development in the Aysén region of Chilean Patagonia since the time of modern 
colonization, during the early twentieth century (Blair et al. 2019; Núñez et al. 
2018; Rossetti 2018a, b). Diamanti (2018) defined this as extractivism, saying, 
"Extractivism names a given economic form of organizing natural and social 
resources in which sustained profitability depends on the extraction, over time, of an 
increasing amount of natural resources from the earth" (p. 54). Gudynas (2015) 
placed extractivism within the Latin American context, describing, *a type of 
extraction of natural resources, in large volumes or high intensity, that are essen- 
tially oriented to be exported as raw materials without or with minimal processing" 
(p. 13). 

Since the construction of the Longitudinal Austral Highway (Carretera Austral, 
in Spanish) began in 1976, there has been a fragmentation in social values associ- 
ated with the appropriation of nature in Aysén. This new social appropriation of 
nature is based on environmental imaginaries linked to protection and conservation, 
and with the development of a local economy increasingly centered around nature- 
based tourism (Blair et al. 2019; Núñez et al. 2018; Rossetti 2018a, b). Thus, we 
argue that the dominant twentieth century modernist or instrumental worldviews are 
in the process of shifting for a considerable part of the population. 

Our goal with this chapter is to inform ongoing debate within Chile about how 
nature should be valued as the country moves forward. In this context, we posit that 
the Carretera Austral (CA), as a road that facilitates connectivity and access to natu- 
ral environments throughout the Aysén region, has operated as the articulating and 
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mobilizing axis for these different processes of appropriating nature. Thus, our case 
study research identifies and discusses the new social, environmental, and territorial 
processes brought about by increasing connectivity (1.e., the CA), and the conse- 
quent resignification and reappropriation of nature that has occurred in Aysén. We 
base our case study on review of secondary data sources including public reports, 
plans, and policies related to the CA and territorial development, as well as schol- 
arly research on related topics, including values, identity, territorial transformation, 
and heritage. 


3.2 Theoretical Framework 


Mexican socio-environmental thinker Enrique Leff (2004, 2019) has argued that the 
capitalist appropriation of nature has manifested through a mobilization and appli- 
cation of modern scientific knowledge, that, in its eagerness to control and dominate 
nature to make it productive, has generated entropic processes of environmental 
degradation, biodiversity loss, and sociocultural fracture that are not sustainable for 
life on the planet. He has described the capitalist appropriation of nature as a socio- 
environmental crisis, at a planetary level, and a catalyst for a growing ecological 
culture that is revaluing nature as sustenance for all forms of life among diverse 
communities and Indigenous peoples of the Earth. During this process of social 
redefinition of the value of the environment, sociocultural perceptions change. For 
example, seeing and/or experiencing the impacts associated with capitalist and 
extractive appropriation of nature might provoke a revaluation of nature and the 
environment, accompanied by demands for more sustainable strategies for the use 
of nature, or even, the recognition that nature also has rights that should be recog- 
nized and respected. 

Leff has attributed the growth of these movements to a revaluation of nature, 
writing, “socio-environmental demands are revaluing nature, [which] entails a pro- 
cess of resignification and revaluation of nature by different social groups, in differ- 
ent ecological and cultural contexts” (2019, p. 31). Martinez-Alier (2011) described 
various environmental and conservation movements that have gained force during 
the late twentieth century, like deep ecology, eco-efficiency (an ecological modern- 
ization), and social movements that fight for environmental justice, which he 
described as ecology of the poor. Moore (2020) described similar tendencies, noting 
a revaluation of biodiversity rich areas, as pristine nature, the emergence of com- 
munities with a growing ecological culture, and new socio-environmental move- 
ments that are defending nature within territories. 

Landscape researchers, namely, Maderuelo (2006) and Rodríguez (2021), have 
described landscapes within territories as being both physical spaces and cultural 
constructions. Landscapes represent a series of ideas, sensations, and feelings. They 
are socially elaborated and mobilized cultural projections that are motivated by the 
sensitive contemplation of a place, and they are dynamic over time. Landscapes 
within territories are experienced both through contemplation, and also through 
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human action; thus, humans can be both landscape spectators and protagonists 
(Marchán 2006). In synthesis, landscape is simultaneously an expression of geo- 
graphic, cultural, and temporal realities that is endowed with meanings and affective 
values (Silvestri 2011). Enrique Leff's work describes a contemporary social reas- 
sessment of landscapes, in Latin America and Chile, which is driven by social, cul- 
tural, and ancestral forces that are reassigning, or perhaps, reasserting meaning and 
value to nature, and orienting territories around the conservation of ecosystems that 
are currently highly threatened by predominant (neo)extractivist regimes of capital 
accumulation (Svampa 2019). Through these mutual relationships between the 
symbolic and the material of the landscape, this chapter will explore the different 
manners in which the nature of Aysén has been valued, signified, and appropriated. 
Special attention will be placed on nature-based tourism and different kinds of con- 
servation projects, as well as the catalyzing role of evolving terrestrial connectivity 
infrastructure. 


3.3 Methodology 


3.3.1 Study Area 


The Aysén Región of Chile is situated 1650 km south of the country's capital city of 
Santiago, in the Patagonia cultural region of the southern cone, which extends 
through southern Chile and Argentina. The continental territory of Aysén represents 
around 14% of Chile, making it the third largest region in the country; yet, its popu- 
lation, of around 103,000, represents just 1% of the country's total (Gale and Ednie 
2019; Chilean National Statistics Institute 2017; Muñoz and Torres Salinas 2010). 
In contrast to the grasslands, pampas, and Atlantic shoreline that dominate Argentine 
Patagonia, the terrain in Aysén offers enormous diversity, with lush native forests, 
grasslands, steppe, lakes, and rivers, towering peaks, glacial fields, islands, fjords, 
and Pacific shoreline (Blair et al. 2019). For centuries, long before these lands were 
Chilean, and well into the nineteenth century, this territory was inhabited by various 
hunter-gatherer groups, including the Aonikenk (Tehuelche), Chono, and Kawéskar 
(Martinic 2014; Méndez and Nuevo-Delaunay 2019; Méndez et al. 2020; Reyes 
et al. 2019). 

The complexity of the relief and the lack of articulation with important produc- 
tion circuits explain why even at the beginning of the twentieth century, some three 
and a half centuries after Chile was first colonized by Spain, the Aysén was still one 
of the most uninhabited and unknown regions for modern Chilean settlers (Martinic 
2014). Modern Chilean occupation of the Aysén territory, and the subsequent cre- 
ation of population centers, began in the first half of the twentieth century, based on 
a series of extractive activities, including logging, ranching, mining, and fisheries 
(Martinic 2014). Early settlement during this period occurred in two parallel man- 
ners. First, the Chilean government granted a number of large land concessions that 
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brought in large companies and their workers. Second, spontaneous migration 
occurred with individual families and/or small groups of settlers who arrived from 
other parts of Chile, Argentina, and other parts of the world, all establishing claims 
within the territory, and establishing a range of livelihoods, based on farming, 
ranching, fishing, logging, and other extractive pursuits (Martinic 2014). 

Twentieth century colonization of the region constituted a complex sociocultural 
process in a territory with strong challenges for permanent settlement. During the 
early decades of this century, Aysén was only accessible by land from Argentina 
because the highly fragmented formations in Chile, including the fjords, effectively 
separated it from the rest of the Chilean mainland (Martinic 2014; Muñoz and 
Torres Salinas 2010). By the middle of the twentieth century, the shores of General 
Carrera Lake, the area along the Baker, Cisnes, and Palena Rivers, and the Puyuhuapi 
Fjord had begun to transform with the establishment of settlements connected by 
lake and river navigation routes. From the 1970s onward, processes of territorial 
occupation accelerated in Aysén, with the construction and gradual opening of the 
CA and other land and maritime routes (Fig. 3.1). 

Currently, the CA, more than 1270 km in length, begins in Puerto Montt (Los 
Lagos Region) and ends in the small town of Villa O'Higgins within the southern 
reaches of the Aysén Region, providing connectivity to a territory of some 
128,000 km? (Adiego et al. 2018). The CA serves the region as the north to south 
artery for overland transit and is crossed by secondary roads that link the eastern 
areas of the region with the fiords to the west, paralleling the course of the main 
river basins. 


3.3.2 Methods 


This chapter examines impacts of the increased connectivity created by the CA for 
local actors of the Aysén Region, with the goal of exploring a territorial example of 
changing conceptualizations and relationships between humans and nature. Our 
methods focused on the review of secondary data sources, including public reports, 
plans, and policies related to the CA and territorial development, as well as schol- 
arly research on related topics, including values, identity, territorial transformation, 
and heritage. Documents were analyzed through a qualitative, inductive process, 
focused on extracting individual meaning within passages and quotes, that would 
enable a subsequent process of open coding, triangulation, and an interpretation of 
results that adequately captured the complexity of the situation in terms of perspec- 
tives and influences (Creswell 2014; Schutt and Chambliss 2013; Stake 2003; Yin 
2011). Our analysis focused on the identification of underlying factors and deci- 
sions that occurred with respect to access and connectivity in the Aysén region and 
of associated cultural signals that materialized in attitudes and values around nature. 
Cultural signals were coded in terms of their association with an extractive appro- 
priation of nature, or a conservation-based appropriation of nature oriented toward 
sustainable use and the care of nature in Aysén. 
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3.4 Results 


3.4.1 The History of Aysén's Austral Road Network 
and Nature Protection 


The resulting narrative reconstructs the factors and signals we observed in the data, 
tracing the transition we observed to be occurring in Aysén, and the changes we 
have identified in the ways in which nature is being appropriated. Results are orga- 
nized around three primary periods of change: each with their own overarching 
theme. First, we present the period between 1902 and 1929, which we have charac- 
terized as being a time of Opening Routes. Next, we focus on the period between 
1930 and 1989, which we have characterized under the theme of The Carretera 
Austral and nature as economic-geopolitical resources. We conclude our results 
with the period between 1990 and today, which we view as a time in which 
Connectivity has become a platform for the resignification of nature. 


3.4.2 Opening Routes (1902—1949) 


Today, the CA is considered the main road within the Aysén regional road system, 
providing north-south connectivity. It is complemented by east-west routes, to form 
the Austral Road Network. Arguably, its origin dates back to trails that were devel- 
oped during the expeditions that began in 1902, to settle the border dispute with 
Argentina along the courses of the Simpson, Aysén, Cisnes, Palena, and Baker riv- 
ers which transverse the region (Rossetti 20182). Once the international boundary 
was agreed, population and development policies began to be defined. Chile's cen- 
tral government delegated many of the responsibilities for integration of central- 
western Patagonia into the Chilean society to private companies (mainly backed by 
foreign capital), through a series of long-term ranching concessions (e.g., Sociedad 
Industrial de Aysén, Compañía Explotadora del Báker, Sociedad Ganadera Río 
Cisnes). The terms of the concessions included that these companies facilitate the 
settlement of the region by constructing roads, housing, schools, and other basic 
infrastructure. However, at the end of the 1920s, little had changed, especially in 
terms of transportation infrastructure and settlement. These failures led to the gen- 
eration of new policies characterized by a greater role of the State. 

At that time, Chile's strategy for connectivity between the region and the rest of 
the country depended almost entirely on maritime routes; thus, transportation routes 
were planned around a series of ports and included transversal roads to be built 
along the same routes as the existing trails alongside the region's rivers. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the 1920s, President Carlos Ibáñez del Campo (1927-1931) had only 
managed to realize the first of these envisioned roads, which connected the region's 
main port in Puerto Aysén, the town of Baquedano (later Coyhaique), and the small 
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border town of Balmaceda. After crossing the border, Argentine roads continued to 
the Atlantic (Rossetti 20182). 

At the end of the 1930s, this same maritime-focused connectivity strategy led 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda (1938-1941) to inaugurate the first official tourist 
cruises to the San Rafael Lagoon and glacier. The Ofqui Canal project was initiated, 
which intended to build a canal across the Isthmus of Ofqui (Taitao peninsula) to 
improve maritime connectivity between Magallanes, Aysén, and the rest of Chilean 
Territory (Martinic 2013; Rossetti 2018b). In parallel, the ranching companies' con- 
cessions were reduced, and settlement was encouraged through a program of land 
grants designed to balance the population distribution, which was considered to be 
too heavily concentrated in areas that bordered Argentina. In fact, several docu- 
ments of the time (Pomar 1923; Oportus Mena 1928; Monge 1944) testified about 
the lack of transportation connections between Aysén's cattle-raising pampas to the 
east, and the Pacific, to the west. These conditions were perceived as contributors to 
geopolitical fragility, as they created a dependence by settlers on the trans-Andean 
territory; specifically, on Argentine road systems, for connectivity and access to 
markets and services. 

During this period of opening routes, both authorities and settlers in Aysén fun- 
damentally viewed nature as a resource to be dominated and extracted. Thus, its 
native Lenga forests and other native species were viewed as obstacles that must be 
overcome to advance the hopes of progress and sovereignty, which, at the time, 
rested on livestock and ranching. These ideologies are exemplified by the snapshots 
taken of the recently created province of Aysén included in the book, Chile: 280 
Copper Engravings (Gerstmann 1932). In his sequences, a cattle-raising future was 
extolled and the burning of forests to build roads was celebrated (Fig. 3.2). In this 
context, it is also not surprising that in 1940 the Hotel de la Laguna San Rafael was 
erected in front of the homonymous glacier, and that its selection as the main tourist 
destination was not considered incompatible with the transformation of the environ- 
ment left by the construction works of the Ofqui canal (Rossetti 2016). 


3.4.3 The Carretera Austral and Nature 
as Economic-Geopolitical Resources (1950-1989) 


For most of the twentieth century, transversal roads in Patagonia were much more 
developed in Argentina than Chile; various routes reached from the Chilean border 
to the Atlantic; yet only a very few reached west to the Pacific. Thus, many of the 
spontaneous Chilean settlers in Aysén migrated through Argentina to reach the 
region, and subsequently maintained their dependence on Argentine territory as a 
route for communication, transport, and trade (Rossetti 20182, b). Their settlement 
tended to be fluid; they would move back and forth across the borderlands regard- 
less of the international boundary when grazing lands were no longer productive on 
one side of the border. As historian Adolfo Ibáñez Santa María (1973) pointed out, 
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Fig. 3.2 Historic photo portraying the burning of native forests along the Simpson River to pave 
the way for roads in Aysén. (Gerstmann 1932) 


at this point in history, "occupying land on the Chilean side is nothing more than an 
accident" (p. 312). The geopolitical problems created by this prolonged lack of 
control over the flow of Chilean settlers were compounded by a continuous burning 
of forests in Chile, to prepare the territory for livestock grazing. Fires often burned 
out of control, spreading and affecting the neighboring territory of Argentina. The 
ability to control these fires was greatly hindered by wind, the absence of roads, and 
access difficulties caused by the prolific density of forests and marshes. By the 
1950s, increasing cross-border tensions fostered urgency and the will to concentrate 
Chilean government planning and development efforts on the eastern interior of 
Aysén, in closer proximity to the Argentine border. These relatively populated areas 
were considered to be more conflictive and isolated, in comparison with the less 
inhabited and supposedly unproductive Pacific coastline and maritime area. Thus, 
the Chilean government began to concentrate connectivity efforts on road infra- 
structure, rather than continued overdependence on maritime routes (Rossetti 
2018a, b). 

As the 1950s ended, tourism was still emerging and the lack of roads limited 
tourism activity to maritime cruises within the remote Pacific archipelagos, 
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channels, and fjords. This territory was perceived as being uninhabitable; thus, in 
1959, it was designated as San Rafael Lagoon National Park, an immense PA that 
currently spans 17,420 km?. As exemplified by the photographs in Gerstmann's 
1959 edition, increasing knowledge of this PA led to greater awareness of Aysén's 
eminent mountainous, aquatic, and glacial landscapes. With increasing levels of 
awareness, appreciation of the region's landscape began to grow, and new discourses 
began to emerge, no longer conceptualizing Aysén's nature as being hostile or an 
obstacle to development; rather, representing the region's incredible natural land- 
scapes as common goods to be preserved. Figure 3.3 demonstrates the contrast in 
how the region's landscape was portrayed pre- and post- this conceptual change. In 
comparison to the 1932 first edition of this book (Fig. 3.2), in which Patagonia was 
presented as a territory in the process of a radical anthropogenic transformation of 
nature, this reprint presented a completely different image, representing Patagonia 
through a series of pristine maritime and glacial landscapes. 

Nevertheless, these subtle shifts were largely occurring for landscapes visible 
from the sea, as terrestrial tourism in the continental interior of the region was 
extremely limited due to the lack of infrastructure. Thus, it would be necessary to 
wait for the development of the CA for a greater articulation of this type of social 
revaluation of nature, which would emerge in parallel to the development of tourism 
in the continental interior. 

During the 1960s, under the presidency of Eduardo Frei Montalva, a series of 
efforts were implemented to alleviate tensions with Argentina and to bring Chilean 
Patagonia into geopolitical symmetry with the more advanced economic and territo- 
rial infrastructure present within Argentine Patagonia. Efforts focused on reducing 
transhumance dynamics by improving the quality of eroded soil and facilitating the 
foundation of new, permanent Chilean settlements (Martinic 2014; Rossetti 2018a, 
b). Specific initiatives included the implementation of a new fire control and preven- 
tion policy in 1962 (Law 15.066), a bi-national agreement to regulate and monitor 
fires on the international border in 1967 (Decree 254), and the establishment of 
several new national PAs. The state also developed tree nurseries to facilitate 


Fig.3.3 Historic photography of nature in San Rafael Lagoon National Park. (Gerstmann 1959) 
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mechanisms that would increase timber exports and established pre-cooperative 
ranching settlements, composed of groups of families who worked together, as part 
of the agrarian reform (Martinic 2014; Rossetti 2018b). In parallel, a number of 
expeditions were made to determine feasible overland routes for Aysén, and the 
1968 proposal, Carretera Longitudinal Austral, Puerto Montt—Aisén, Antecedentes 
del proyecto, was published by the Chilean Roads Administration. This document 
proposed, “to build a longitudinal road that, starting from Puerto Montt in the prov- 
ince of Llanquihue, would develop through the areas with the greatest possibilities 
of exploitation and the population centers of these provinces, up to the city of 
Aysén" (Chilean Highway Administration of the Chilean Ministry of Public Works 
1968, p. 11). As the proposal stated, “The fundamental purpose of the road submit- 
ted for consideration is to incorporate a large territorial area into the Nation, which 
today is physically disconnected and marginalized from economic and social devel- 
opment” (Chilean Highway Administration of the Chilean Ministry of Public Works 
1968, p. 38). From this proposal came the plans that were finally implemented in the 
1970s, 1980s, and 1990s, through the Army Engineers Command and the Military 
Labor Corps, in coordination with the Ministry of Public Works and several private 
companies, which provided work for unemployed workers through the Minimum 
Employment Program (PEM) (Adiego et al. 2018; Ruiz 2016). 

Although the landscape's tourism potential was not a motivator within the road 
proposal, it can easily be identified within the types of economic development the 
project supported. The most notable advances in the construction of the longitudinal 
road took place between 1982 and 1988, in a context marked by the authoritarian 
regime and border tensions between the Chilean and Argentine dictatorships. In 
1982, the first section of the road was inaugurated between Chaitén—a town until 
then accessible only by sea—and Coyhaique, the regional capital of Aysén. In 1988 
the road was extended northward to Puerto Montt, joining the Pan-American 
Highway and south from Coyhaique to Cochrane (Van Schouwen 2003). 

The CA was understood as one of the most representative works of the dictator- 
ship because of its supposed geopolitical importance (García 1989). The military 
regime viewed the CA as being a core element in achieving territorial integrity, 
national sovereignty, and local and national economic development. Between longi- 
tudinal and transversal sections, 2400 kilometers of roads were built, with 118 per- 
manent bridges, three ferries (e.g., Reloncaví, Comau, Riñihue), and an investment 
of US$198 million (Chilean Ministry of Public Works 1988). Within this frame- 
work, nature continued to be interpreted from a strategic, economic, and extractive 
point of view (Pinochet 1993; Von Chrismar 1986). 

Although it is designated as a highway (Carretera in Spanish), its original con- 
struction did not follow international standards for roads categorized as highways. 
In order to reduce costs, it was designed and developed as a penetration road, with 
the objective of connecting locations through the shortest routes (Adiego et al. 
2018). The road layout was curvilinear, responding to the natural slope of the ter- 
rain, thus avoiding costly civil works like bridges or viaducts, whenever possible. 
Roads were built with gravel and of minimum widths, under the assumption that 
widening to two lanes and asphalt paving would occur in subsequent projects 
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(Horvath 1992). Some of the assumptions made in the original design of the car- 
retera set maximum speeds of between 30 km and 40 km per hour, minimum curve 
radii of between 20 and 30 m, and maximum slopes of between 10% and 12%. Its 
width was between three and four meters, with culverts and minor bridges (up to 
15 m) of native wood, often harvested in the process of opening up the corridors 
(Adiego et al. 2018). Larger bridges that could not be avoided were between 15 and 
100 m in length, designed in double arch, with metal beams. Ferry systems were 
developed for watercourse crossing of over 100 meters (Ruiz 2016). 

In spite of its original geopolitical and economic-extractive motivation, the high- 
way's operational standards and restrictions meant that the road was developed 
within the landscape it crossed in such a way that largely blended in with the exist- 
ing natural surroundings. As such, the CA ultimately became a scenic route, provid- 
ing value to the territory through increased accessibility to the region's natural 
surroundings that did not exist before. 

As this road work progressed in the 1980s and 1990s, the need for lodging and 
food was generated for workers of the contracting companies. These circumstances 
triggered a spontaneous tourism service offering by the inhabitants of various towns 
that gradually resulted in the production of basic lodging and food services. Over 
time, more specialized services were added as more tourists arrived. For example, 
during an interview conducted in the summer of 2007, a local camping area operator 
described: 


I started in the seventies to provide board and lodging, I had a lot of people because at that 
time nobody else was working, but then more people moved in, so fewer people started to 
come to my place. And then it occurred to me, because one day we found a Japanese man 
sleeping in the square, and we took him there and he pitched a tent, in the [current] camping 
area, and that’s when it dawned on me and I said I’m going to make a camping area, and I 
started to make little tables, stoves, and then I installed lighting, and there I am, and then I 
built a bathroom. (Torres and Rojas 2011) 


In a sense, this example of an emerging business illustrates how different tourism 
services were created and adapted as demand grew, from contractor workers and 
public officials to national and international tourists. Particularly in rural communi- 
ties, the growing interaction between locals and tourists has played an important 
role in the creation of new tourism businesses, as tourist recommendations became 
implemented as new services (Torres and Rojas 2011). In this sense, we believe the 
southern road has also served as a springboard for the configuration of what Doreen 
Massey calls *a global sense of place;" that is, a place where global and local ideas 
interact fluidly (Albet and Benach 2012). Thus, over the years, new forms of tour- 
ism appeared as a result of the opening and territorial connectivity brought about by 
the CA (Muñoz and Torres Salinas 2010; Torres and Rojas 2011). 

Increased accessibility facilitated the flow of tourists, making it possible, toward 
the end of the dictatorship, to consider Aysén as the great tourist reserve of Chile 
(Diario de Aysén 1988). Popular press and discourse began to shift messaging 
around the road, emphasizing: 


special relevance that the work of the Longitudinal Austral Road has for tourism in Aysén.. 
[as]...an integrating axis that has allowed the regional tourism to offer to incorporate a great 
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variety and quantity of tourist resources and to take advantage of a natural space free of 
contamination in which there are scenic views of rivers, lakes, mountains, glaciers, islands, 
channels and fjords, wildlife, and exuberant vegetation. (Diario de Aysén 1988, p. 3) 


The media contributed to a growing tourist imaginary and soon, new practices 
emerged. For example, caravans, or rallies, were organized by tourism companies 
and automobile associations, around experiences designed to get to know the road 
(Urrutia et al. 2019). 

Between 1980 and 1989, annual visitation increased from 5000 to 10,000 
(Central Bank of Chile 1991), and along the first stretches of the road, tourist ser- 
vice infrastructure was constructed including the Ralán Inn (1977) and the Termas 
de Puyuhuapi Hotel (1991). Also, national PAs were created or reclassified along 
the new road network; for example, the Queulat National Park was created in 
October 1983 to preserve and protect the resources and places of scenic beauty 
around the CA. 

We posit that a culture of care and respect for nature in Aysén has quietly and 
gradually emerged through the development process of the CA. Thus, if its con- 
struction was based on an ideology that saw the region's nature as a source of stra- 
tegic economic resources to be extracted, it also catalyzed an appreciation of 
nature's scenic and cultural values. Traveling exhibitions, images, television docu- 
mentaries (Urrutia 2019, 2021), and photographic books, like the Chilean National 
Tourism Service's (1987), Carretera Austral, Presidente Pinochet: The Austral 
Road, record the coexistence of these values. Especially demonstrative are George 
Munro's books of photographs which demonstrate the shift taking place. Specifically, 
his 1982 work, Carretera Austral, integración de Chile (Munro 1982), extolled sov- 
ereignty and transformation of the territory (Fig. 3.4); however, less than a decade 
later, in his 1989 work, Los ecos del silencio: Carretera Austral (Munro 1989), 
these topics took a back seat to a new narrative that prioritized natural landscapes 
and denounced the ecological damage and devastation of the colonization (Fig. 3.4, 
photo d). We believe the CA catalyzed a new image of the landscape and a general 
shift in values, including a call for protection, from a nostalgic perspective that con- 
noted the region as a sort of lost paradise (Rossetti 20182). 


Fig. 3.4 Photos (a), (b), and (c) are from George Munro's (1982) work, Carretera Austral, inte- 
gración de Chile. Photo (d) is from George Munro's (1989) work, Los ecos del silencio: 
Carretera Austral 
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3.4.4 Connectivity as a Platform for the Resignification 
of Nature (1990—Today) 


Since the 1990s, Aysén's road network has continued to expand southward, reach- 
ing the towns of Puerto Yungay (1996), Villa O'Higgins (1999), and Caleta Tortel 
(2003) by land. Since 2016, it has been further extended, connecting Aysén with the 
southernmost Chilean region of Magallanes through a ferry route, named the route 
of the glaciers. These recent extensions of the CA have occurred in parallel to a 
changing general context about the role and value of nature in central Patagonia; 
both from within the Aysén region and from outside (nationally and internationally). 
During recent decades, Aysén's positioning has evolved from being a region that 
offered Chile an abundance of resources for extraction, to a region whose greatest 
characteristic is to have remained pristine, and (apparently) at the margin of capital- 
ist development (Schweitzer 2014; Núñez and Aliste 2017). For example, the 2009 
Aysén Regional Development Strategy defined the importance of sustainability for 
Aysén, saying, 
...the environmental quality of the Aysén region is a competitive advantage that must be 
safeguarded in order to sustain the production of goods and services of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly those related to the special interest tourism industry. Consequently, the region has 
adopted the slogan “Aysén reserve of life", which invites its citizens to create a sustainable 
society that can persist through generations and that is able to achieve the welfare of its 
population, relating harmoniously with the natural environment, thus satisfying the present 
material needs and establishing the basis for every individual to deploy their human poten- 


tial, without compromising the development capacity of future generations. (Aysén 
Regional Government 2009, p. 15) 


In parallel, the CA has evolved to become one of the most popular tourism experi- 
ences in Aysén (Adiego et al. 2018), increasingly positioned as a scenic route con- 
necting tourists with the region's natural landscapes; described as the most 
spectacular road in South America (Linde 2013; Sinclair and Houlbrooke 2015). 
Massive rewilding efforts and socio-environmental campaigns in Aysén provide 
other examples of evolving environmental resignifications and valuations of nature. 
For example, in 1995, a few years after the extension of the CA reached Cochrane 
in 1988, Douglas and Kris Tompkins made their first visit to Valle Chacabuco to 
climb and hike (Rewilding Chile 2022). At the time, they noted the spectacular 
natural beauty of the valley and its importance for biodiversity. This valley has a 
significant history within colonial Aysén. Early in the twentieth century, Valle 
Chacabuco was the site for one of the largest ranching estancia concessions granted 
by the Chilean government. Later, concession lands were redistributed to local peas- 
ant families under the Chilean Agrarian Reform Act of 1964. Then in 1980, these 
peasant lands were dispossessed and appropriated by the military government of 
Augusto Pinochet and sold in 1980 to Belgian immigrant, Francoise de Smet 
(Rewilding Chile 2022). The Tompkins visited the de Smet estancia repeatedly over 
the next two decades and acquired the estancia in 2004, through their NGO, 
Tompkins Conservation, subsequently initiating one of the largest private rewilding 
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projects in history (Rewilding Chile 2022). In 2018, the Tompkins Conservation 
successfully transferred their private park within the Chacabuco valley, Parque 
Patagonia, to the Chilean State in an agreement signed between then president, 
Michelle Bachelet and Kristine McDivitt Tompkins (Tompkins Conservation), to 
create Patagonia National Park. This historic agreement also created the Route of 
the Parks of Patagonia (rutadelosparques.org), a conceptual 2800 km route of ter- 
restrial and maritime segments that extends between Puerto Montt and Cape Horn, 
Chile, connecting visitors with 17 National Parks and more than 60 local communi- 
ties. With the entire length of the CA included within the Route of the Parks of 
Patagonia, the Route of Parks of Patagonia effectively consolidated earlier position- 
ing of the route as a globally important scenic and structuring road for tourism. 

Based on these developments, we propose that transportation infrastructure, 
tourism, and conservation policies have effectively structured the evolution of the 
Aysén region since the beginning of the twentieth century, albeit with historically 
changing objectives. In general, there has been a shift from a largely geopolitical 
interest in the region that centered around the protection of nature in strategic areas 
and the extraction of nature via comparative advantages, to a valuation of the land- 
scape for its apparent pristineness and biodiversity. The socio-territorial impact of 
these shifts has not been free of tensions. The purchase of the valley, which was 
home to the Baker Estancia, one of the first cattle ranches in Aysén, and the subse- 
quent rewilding of Patagonia National Park, has been accompanied by controversies 
around the capitalist ethics of foreign investors modifying traditional production 
patterns of the region, such as sheep ranching (Borrie et al. 2020; Gale and Ednie 
2019). At the community level, certain sectors perceive these activities to be fea- 
tures of local identity and memory. 


3.5 Discussion. Social Reappropriation of Nature: 
Emergence of Tourism and Environmental Protection 
in Aysén 


The preceding narrative illustrates the factors we observed in the data with respect 
to how nature appropriation has transitioned within the Aysén region of Patagonia. 
Increasingly, we observed a high valuation of nature based on aesthetic, recreation, 
instrumental, non-use, and even intrinsic values (Gale and Ednie 2019). Key exam- 
ples from the tourism sector and socio-environmental groups include Patagonia sin 
Represas (Patagonia without Dams), the Tehuelche Youth group, which is dedicated 
to the defense of territory and waters, and, more recently, the Chile Sustentable 
(Sustainable Chile) program (chilesustentable.net), which is self-described as a citi- 
zen proposal for change (Torres et al. 2017). Considering the proposed HidroAysén 
megaproject as an example, many in local communities, particularly those in the 
Baker River basin, had economic and employment expectations around the project, 
yet after learning about and weighing the destruction of nature that the dams would 
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bring, many became convinced that it was better to opt for protecting and conserv- 
ing Patagonia. This is when the narrative of Aysén, Reserva de Vida (Aysén, Reserve 
of Life) gained strength and became a regional, national, and global slogan to defend 
the region from extractive hydroelectric projects. Concretely, in 2007, 36% of 
Chileans were against dams in Aysén; and that percentage increased to 7496 by 2011 
(Torres et al. 2017, p. 157). We believe that the above may highlight a growing 
regional preference, largely mobilized by the presence of the CA, of the need to 
focus the local economy around activities that are socially and ecologically sustain- 
able. This would illustrate Leff's (2019) thesis that territorial actors are currently 
building new ecological cultures and strategies for sustainable use of natural 
resources, in this case, based on nature tourism. 

Nevertheless, evidence of evolving natural values facilitated by the construction 
of the CA must be contrasted with evidence of values that prioritize use and extrac- 
tion of nature. For example, the recent extension of the CA, via the route of the 
glaciers ferry route, that connects Aysén with Magallanes, has facilitated the extrac- 
tion and exportation of sphagnum moss on a concerning scale (León et al. 2021). 
And, increased access has led to real estate development and increased anthropo- 
genic impacts, from amenity and climate migration that has not been accompanied 
by sufficient planning, to the lack of basic infrastructure to protect natural resources 
from associated pressures (Núñez et al. 2019). For example, of the 33 regional pop- 
ulation centers, only 9 have territory planning documents in place, and some of 
these documents are more than 30 years old. 

Many have expressed concern about the impacts and externalities that accom- 
pany nature-based tourism in remote and natural areas like Aysén (e.g., Butler 2018; 
Séraphin et al. 2019). Recent studies have identified local perceptions of concern 
regarding the growing tourism presence and conservation ethics that have erased 
much of the pioneer heritage and ways of life that existed in the region (Blair et al. 
2019; Borrie et al. 2020; Gale and Ednie 2019). Others have observed that Aysén 
tourism has developed through two distinct market segments: local tourism service 
providers with low levels of specialization that appeal to backpackers and other 
independent tourists; and global tourism companies, based in Santiago or in other 
countries, that are more specialized and tend to focus on a more elite and specialized 
small-group clientele (Aysén Regional Government 2009). These dynamics have 
created some inequities within the tourism sector that are important to consider. 
First, over the past several decades several specialized national and global tourism 
services have acquired large tracts of land within Aysén in strategic locations, 
around PAs and along waterways. This privatization of nature has created and aug- 
mented access problems for local residents, tourists, and tourism providers (Blair 
et al. 2019; Borrie et al. 2020). Some construction projects linked to these acquisi- 
tions have introduced and imported design solutions that compete with the tradi- 
tional development forms and scale. The specialized tourism services that these 
companies provide respond to high-scale, foreign demands with products that 
reflect a high level of innovation, diversification, and prices. This demand has pri- 
marily been met by extra-regional operators (national and global), who have the 
knowledge and resources to undertake costly development projects. The context 
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described above leads to the question of whether locally rooted service operators, 
accustomed to responding with fewer resources to a less specialized tourism 
demand, will be able to compete given their own means in a market that is moving 
toward greater sophistication and diversification. 

Multiple analyses have identified that the major limiting factors for the competi- 
tiveness of tourism as a driver of local development are the weak reception capacity 
of communities, the small size of local businesses, the irregular distribution of sup- 
ply, the seasonality of tourism activities, and, above all, the lack of technical support 
at the community, regional, and national levels (Chilean National Tourism Service 
2014, 2017; Chilean National Tourism Service and Guazzinni Consultores 2017; 
Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism 2017). These factors should inform the develop- 
ment of adequate policies for governance to allow full integration of local urban and 
rural inhabitants in the opportunities and benefits afforded by Aysén's growing tour- 
ism sector. The risk of not devising these strategies is that the valuation of nature 
could provoke a process of proletarianization of local residents whose communities 
have inhabited the region for over a century. The well-being of the very citizens 
whose emergence necessitated the CA might be sacrificed in the name of wilder- 
ness, remoteness, and these new discourses of conservationism and development. 

Recent programs like the Strategy of Gateway Communities of the Protected 
Areas of Chilean Patagonia, funded by a public-private fund to ensure the future 
conservation of Chilean Patagonia, developed through an agreement between 
Tompkins Conservation, the Pew Charitable Trusts, and the Chilean government, 
are working to address the current and potential social inequities. Successful imple- 
mentation of this program would contribute to a more integrated system of PA man- 
agement and conservation, and to the local development and well-being for regional 
inhabitants. With a time horizon set for the year 2030, the gradual implementation 
of the gateway communities strategy strives to strengthen citizen participation, 
identify infrastructure needs, provide education, support public policy advocacy, 
and leverage public and private financing to make the initiative sustainable. The 
plan seeks to generate a relevant action framework linking the 26 municipalities that 
make up Chilean Patagonia, the Regional Governments of Los Lagos, Aysén, and 
Magallanes, the Chilean National Forestry Corporation (CONAF), the Ministry of 
the Environment, and the Ministry of Public Lands. The initiative is supported tech- 
nically by the Austral Patagonia Program of the Austral University of Chile, Balloon 
Latam, Round River Conservation Studies, and the Pew Charitable Trusts (Pew 
Charitable Trusts 2021). 


3.6 Conclusions 


Historically, the links between connectivity, infrastructure, tourism, and nature pro- 
tection in Aysén have been so close that the trajectory of one cannot be understood 
without looking into the others. While historically, and in the inaugural years of the 
CA the predominant geopolitical vision and state participation in the region 
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promoted a capitalist and extractive appropriation of nature, contemporary practices 
and valuations of nature have shifted. On the one hand, our data suggests a social 
and community reappropriation of nature. As well, we have observed conservation 
processes underlying a growing valorization and commodification of nature. Thus, 
the CA appears not only as a platform that has mobilized spatial resignifications; it 
also appears to have facilitated new territorial and socio-environmental practices 
and policies. 

Our study supports the hypothesis that development of the CA has catalyzed new 
ways of valuing the natural landscape, which include aesthetic, non-use, and intrin- 
sic rights. These values seem to have motivated a range of local, community, and 
outsider efforts to protect the territory, through new PAs that extend rewilding oper- 
ations within former ranching sectors, tourism development, amenity migration, 
and a prioritization of tourism within regional development strategies. 


3.6.1 But Beware of Risks of Extractivisms, Real Estate 
Development, and Over-Tourism 


It is vital to stress that increased connectivity has also facilitated the emergence of 
extractivisms of Patagonian natural resources (Gudynas 2015), including salmon 
aquiculture and mining. These extractivisms have been associated with several envi- 
ronmental disasters, including the contamination of continental and ocean waters. 
There has been a growing socio-environmental opposition to mining extractivism, 
as illustrated by the shifting focus of the Patagonia sin Represas movement as a new 
coalition called, Patagonia sin Mineras (Patagonia without Mines). These processes 
are parallel but closely associated with real estate development, the commodifica- 
tion of nature as a tourism resource, and the proletarianization of local communi- 
ties. We worry that these dynamics may be propelled by regional development 
strategies that are overdependent on tourism, and, if poorly managed, may deterio- 
rate the main resources that sustain them: the landscape. 

Thus, more research is required to understand and avoid the potential negative 
impacts associated with current uses and extractivisms of nature in Aysén. Research 
foci should include potential proletarianization of local communities, possible envi- 
ronmentalism of the poor, and environmental injustices in Patagonia that could lead 
to local community losses or diminished territorial access and control due to the 
arrival of extra-local investments (Blair et al. 2019; Borrie et al. 2020; Martinez- 
Alier 2011). The challenge, therefore, is that the valorization of nature does not lead 
to new forms of colonization and dispossession analogous to those experienced in 
the first decades of the twentieth century. At an applied level, Aysén's great chal- 
lenge involves knowing how to measure and plan for the desired development of 
transportation infrastructure, the expansion and maintenance of PAs, and an appro- 
priate, equitable, and sustainable tourism exploitation, while controlling the pres- 
sures that these generate on a territory that is valued and perceived as pristine and 
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remote. The risks are significant: if the valuation of remoteness and pristine nature 
in Aysén catalyzes an increase of visitors, tourism investments, real estate develop- 
ment, and new forms of exploitation without proper monitoring and controls, there 
could come a time when Aysén will cease to be perceived for these values and mass 
tourism will replace the conservation-based tourism strategies that currently exist. 
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Abstract Even regions of the planet widely considered to be “remote” or “pris- 
tine" like Patagonia are actually dynamic social-ecological systems with interre- 
lated local-international connections of discourses, practices, and institutions. Yet, 
their study and management often do not consider this complexity. In Argentine 
Patagonia's iconic landscapes, protected areas (PAs) represent a major human- 
nature relationship, and PA creation has been motivated by objectives ranging from 
geopolitical interests to biodiversity conservation. In this chapter, we employed the 
social imaginary framework to conduct an historical analysis of local, national, and 
international influences regarding the way nature and tourism are conceived and 
managed in national PAs. We evaluated the discourses (ideals, values, beliefs) and 
institutions (norms, rules, structures, stakeholders) involved in creating these PAs in 
Argentine Patagonia. The national PA system was legally formed in the 1930s, but 
initial efforts reach back as far as the early 1900s. We found that while the globaliza- 
tion of Patagonian conservation-based development has consolidated since the 
1980s, local-international relationships extended over more than a century to co- 
produce these social-ecological systems. 
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4.1 Introduction 


The current magnitude and extent of global environmental change have led some 
natural scientists to posit a new geological epoch, the Anthropocene, whereby 
humans dominate planetary biogeochemical processes (Steffan et al. 2007). Social 
scientists and humanities scholars, however, have pointed out that the human spe- 
cies does not drive these novel conditions; rather, they are caused by specific social 
practices (e.g., burning fossil fuels) and actors (e.g., high consuming socio-economic 
groups; Dicenta and Correa 2021; Malm and Hornborg 2014). In this context, it has 
become increasingly evident that understanding and managing the world's multiple 
"environmental" crises (e.g., climate change, biodiversity loss, unequitable expo- 
sure to pollution, pandemic emergence) require better integration of these human 
and natural dimensions operating from local to global scales (IPBES 2019; United 
Nations 2015). As such, traditional environmental management models like pro- 
tected areas (PAs) are being challenged, shifting away from conserving "nature for 
nature" or “nature despite people" toward more holistic versions of “nature and 
people" (Mace 2014; West et al. 2006). 

These shifting academic and social-political paradigms also affect Patagonia. 
While in Western thought the region has been conceived largely as the “uttermost 
ends of the Earth" (Bridges 1948), in fact, it has been inhabited by diverse humans 
for at least 7,000 years (Morello et al. 2012) and non-human species for much lon- 
ger (McEwan et al. 1997). Furthermore, in the 500 years since Europeans first 
reached the area, it has increasingly become a space of encounter, friction, and cir- 
culation of local to global ideas about the origins and futures of humans and nature 
(Moss 2008; Wakild 2017). In this sense, Patagonia can be approached both as a 
tangible location that has its own history and evolution and as a symbolic space that 
has powerfully produced meanings and representations beyond its geographic lim- 
its; together, these realms co-construct a dynamic and multi-faceted social- 
ecological territory. 

As an ecological system, Patagonia displays stark biophysical gradients of eleva- 
tion, topography, temperature, and precipitation that lead to sharply contrasting 
biotic communities (Oliva et al. 2020). In turn, this vast geographic expanse has 
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occupied a privileged position in Western thought since the emergence of modern 
science during the eighteenth century, being studied and mythologized by numerous 
scientists, explorers, and travelers (Giucci 2014; Silveira 2009). For example, while 
Charles Darwin often disparaged Patagonia (and its people) as a site of “death and 
decay" and a “useless” territory “without habitation, without water, without trees,” 
he fully recognized the impact this place had on him, “owing to the free scope given 
to the imagination" (Darwin 1889, p. 503). With the Argentine annexation of most 
of Patagonia in the mid-to-late nineteenth century, national knowledges reconfig- 
ured those visions to contest homogenizing colonial perspectives regarding 
Argentina's geography. Simultaneously, Patagonia became a key figure of “other- 
ness" to construct a modern, postcolonial Argentine identity that put the urban and 
European descendants of the Buenos Aires capital at the center. Contrasting modern 
urban cities and citizens with the rest of the country, the North became a site of 
traditional rural peoples (Chamosa 2016), while Patagonia continued to be imag- 
ined as extensive uncultivated lands, represented as a "desert" ready to be filled, 
occupied, and optimized (Dicenta 2021; Navarro Floria 2002). Multiple forces and 
scales have continued to interact in the region, whereby elements of the “desert” for 
national colonization can today be recognized by its designation as one of the 
world's last remaining "pristine wilderness areas" for international conservation 
(Briones and Delrio 2007; Mittermeier et al. 2003). There is also an increasing 
interest in understanding the effects of global drivers of social-ecological change, 
such as transportation and telecommunications that “telecouple” Patagonia and the 
rest of the world, particularly via tourism (see Raya-Rey et al. 2017). 

In this chapter, we examine how changing notions and values of nature and tour- 
ism have shaped the creation of PAs in Argentine Patagonia. Previous work has 
analyzed how parks and tourism have helped to affirm national values, especially 
during the first half of the twentieth century (e.g., Carreras Doallo 2012, 2016; 
Nüfiez 2014). Here, we expand that debate to explore how those values have shaped 
the natures of PAs and how those values have changed over time and in response to 
multi-scalar forces. 

National PAs are considered one of the most successful environmental policies 
in the Americas, touted as a sustainable use of nature that provides multiple benefits 
for humans (IPBES 2018). Hence, while we recognize that other human-nature 
activities also occur in the region—forestry, livestock ranching, mining, fisheries, or 
urbanization—we were keen to explore changing social imaginaries of both nature 
and tourism in national PAs given their prominence as both a conservation and 
development strategy. Furthermore, it is well established that national PAs arose as 
a management approach in neo-European contexts (e.g., North America, Australia, 
western Europe) at the end of the nineteenth century, often seeking to exclude local 
communities or humans entirely from particular sites (Dicenta 2021; Fisk et al. 
2021; West et al. 2006; Worster 1994). Yet, mainstream conservation is under con- 
testation and now attempts to incorporate diverse peoples and multi-dimensional 
sustainability as a way to reconcile biodiversity conservation with human well- 
being and justice via the inclusion of people (IPBES 2019, 2022; Mace 2014). This 
study responds to these shifts and aims to analyze the local to global production of 
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discourses, practices, and institutions around nature and tourism that configure 
national PAs in Argentine Patagonia. 


4.2 Methodology 


We studied the creation of a variety of PAs, including national reserves (NRs), 
national parks (NPs), natural monuments (NMs), natural wilderness areas (NWRs), 
marine-coastal inter-jurisdictional parks (MCIPs), marine inter-jurisdictional parks 
(MIPs), natural military reserves (NMRs), and marine protected areas (MPAs). 
First, we created a database of legal instruments available in the Argentine Sistema 
de Información de Biodiversidad (https://sib.gob.ar) that pertained to the establish- 
ment of PAs, including transfers of lands to establish or add to PAs, changes in PA 
status, or PA management plans. For the purpose of delimitation, PA expansions or 
those with multiple legal instruments were only considered as "creation" when 
there was also a change in legal status (e.g., NR or NM to NP). These official docu- 
ments were used to determine (a) reasons PAs were created, (b) visions of nature, 
(c) visions of tourism in relation to PA objectives or management, and (d) stake- 
holders and institutional contexts. 

Then, we searched archives for historical documents from local (i.e., Ushuaia: 
Museo del Fin del Mundo, Biblioteca Sarmiento, Biblioteca CADIC; Punta Arenas: 
Archivo del Instituto de la Patagonia) and national (i.e., Argentina: Biblioteca 
Nacional, Archivo del Museo de Ciencias Naturales Bernardino Rivadavia, Archivo 
Histórico Naval, Archivo Intermedio de la Nación) repositories to investigate social- 
political contexts more broadly. Specifically, archives were examined for the themes 
of "national territories," “national colonization plans,” “agriculture,” “military 
reports on Tierra del Fuego,” and “national parks.” Similarly, academic literature 
searches were conducted in Google Scholar to incorporate secondary information 
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sources, using combinations of keywords “Argentina,” “Patagonia,” “protected 
areas," “national parks,” “conservation,” and “tourism,” and their Spanish transla- 
tions, as well as the names of the PAs themselves. Other relevant references were 
gathered using a snowballing technique via reviewing citation lists from the origi- 
nally identified literature. 

Information from these sources was assessed using the social imaginary concept 
(Castoriadis 1993). Social imaginaries are defined as shared discourses and prac- 
tices that reproduce a social group's values, norms, and beliefs (Taylor 2004) and 
have been used previously in Patagonia to study biological invasions (Archibald 
et al. 2020) and land use (Laterra et al. 2021). While they are subject to change over 
time or between social groups, social imaginaries are powerful systems that orga- 
nize ideas and behaviors in particular times and spaces and orient individuals toward 
the collectively defined “normal,” “reasonable,” or “correct” behaviors, including 
political decisions. 

As an analytical tool, we applied the social imaginary framework to understand 
how the “behavior” of creating PAs was based on particular “discourses” and “insti- 
tutions" associated with nature and tourism, and how those discourses were also 
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Fig. 4.1 Social imaginary conceptual framework 


affected by local, national, and international contexts in different time periods. In 
particular, we examined: (a) the collectively held discourses that gave sense to and 
ordered ideas about nature and tourism; (b) the shared practices associated with 
managing and ordering nature conservation and tourism in particular ways; and (c) 
the formal and informal institutions (including stakeholders) that legislated and/or 
influenced conservation and tourism within Argentine Patagonian PAs (Fig. 4.1). 

Our analysis looked for both ruptures and continuities in discourses, behaviors, 
and institutions. We compared and complemented each level of assessment with 
iterative clusters and themes detected in documents (i.e., grounded analysis, Strauss 
and Corbin 1990). We then created meta-categories around imaginaries of nature 
and tourism that helped to construct a chronological diagram to visually compre- 
hend the dynamics influencing PAs. In each document, we identified and catego- 
rized the ideals and values that shape understandings of nature and tourism. Our 
analysis of nature's values drew upon Kellert's typology (1996) to create intermedi- 
ate categories, which were then expanded to include other use values and later orga- 
nized into instrumental, relational, and intrinsic values (Gale and Ednie 2020; 
Table 4.1). Regarding discourses in tourism, we focused on analyzing its conceptu- 
alization as mostly an elite privilege, a commercial enterprise, or a public/social 
endeavor. Finally, each category of nature's values was associated with a specific 
value justification: instrumental, relational, and intrinsic. Tourism was classified 
based on elite, commercial, and social values. 

As part of the institutional analysis, we determined the organizational structures 
developed to administer PAs and tourism (e.g., creation of secretaries or directions 
and their placement into the ministerial organization). Finally, these data were 
related to a timeline of key ideas, people, events, and organizations. Attending to the 
ruptures in observed discourses, institutions, and behaviors, we categorized and 
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Table 4.1 Reasons to protect nature and promote tourism, as identified in the legal instruments 
that created national protected areas (PAs) in Argentine Patagonia and other supporting literature 


Value 

Meta-categories | Description justification 

Nature ideals 

Utilitarian Rational use, overexploitation, sustainable development, Instrumental 
natural resources, forestry, tourism, sustainable development 

Dominionistic | Delimitation (property), mitigate overexploitation, control Instrumental 
fire 

Geopolitical Border security, military purposes, lands control over Instrumental 
Indigenous peoples and foreigners 

Aesthetic Beauty Relational 

Moral Social order, displacement of certain people, activities, Relational 
definition of good behaviors and moralities 

Education- Educational, scientific, awareness, environmental education | Relational 

scientific 

Cultural Identity, practices, traditions Relational 

Historical Archeological, paleontological, modern history Relational 

Spiritual Connections to place that transcend physical experience Relational 

Ecological Flora, fauna, species, biodiversity, ecosystem representation, | Intrinsic 
habitats 

Tourism ideals 

Elite High end, foreign models, exclusive hotels N.A. 

Commercial Economic sector, mass infrastructure, promotion N.A. 

Social Workers, vacation camps, unions, education N.A. 


periodized the social-ecological history of nature conservation and tourism in 
Argentine Patagonia, delimiting three social imaginaries related to efforts: (a) to 
incorporate the territory into a Euro-nationalist enterprise (Euro-nationalism); (b) to 
expand the notion of nationalism to explicitly include workers and some previously 
marginalized sectors (New Argentina); and (c) efforts to mitigate diverse environ- 
mental crises, which themselves change based on perspectives more aligned with 
orientations that exclude or include people from nature (Environmental Crisis). 


4.3 Results 


4.3.1 PA Creation in Argentine Patagonia 


Table 4.2 summarizes our analysis of how ideas of nature and tourism manifested 
within PAs (i.e., NP, NR, NM, NMR, MCIP, MIP, NWR, and MPA) created in 
Argentine Patagonia from 1922 to 2021, as well as structural policies that shaped 
the management of these PAs. For each PA, primary and secondary sources were 
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used to determine date of establishment, ideas associated with nature and tourism, 
stakeholders responsible for the implementation of ideas, and references [national 
decrees and national laws]. The first section of the table presents the results for the 
national system general legislation and the second section presents results for spe- 
cific PAs. 

From 1922 to 2021, 25 national PAs were created in Argentine Patagonia 
(Table 4.2). During this time, two periods clustered most PA creation in Patagonia: 
1930s-40s (n = 7) and 2000s-2010s (n = 10). The “gaps” between these periods, 
however, should be understood in the broader national context. For example, while 
in the 1980s—1990s there were no PAs established in Patagonia, 13 PAs were cre- 
ated in other parts of the country. 


Table 4.2. Analysis of how ideas of nature and tourism manifested and structural policies that 
shaped the management within national protected areas (PAs) created in Argentine Patagonia from 


1922 to 2021 


Created 
PA actions (modified) | Ideas of nature Ideas of tourism | Institutional actors | Ref. 
General legislation for the national system of PAs 
National Parks | 1934 Control hunting, Promote & Min. Agriculture |2 
Direction fishing, timber, regulate 
mining & fire, conservation, 
importance of beauty | research & 
& scientific value tourism, 
designating land 
for tourism 
infrastructure 
General 1945 Importance of beauty | Promote Min. Public Works |3 
Administration & natural values tourism, teach 
of National the nation, 
Parks & including 
Tourism Workers; NPs as 
tourist attraction 
National Parks | 1980 Prohibit extractive Promotes Min. Economy, 14 
Administration uses (except hunting | tourism as Sec. Agriculture & 
& fishing exotic economic Livestock 
species & tourism), | activity & 
protect flora & fauna, | provides 
importance of appropriate 
aesthetic, historical | infrastructure 
& ecological values | for visitors 
Argentine 1990, Conserve strict, Visiting for NPA 16,17 
natural reserve | 1994 wilderness & educational & 
categories educational & scientific 
scientific values for | purposes 
ecosystem 
representation 
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Table 4.2. (continued) 
Created 
PA actions (modified) | Ideas of nature Ideas of tourism | Institutional actors | Ref. 
Argentine 2014, Sustainable use, No explicit NPA, Sec. 24,25 
National 2019 represent & protect | mention Environment, Sec. 
System of ecosystems, Science, Min. 
Marine PAs biodiversity & Exterior, Min. 
geological elements, Defense, Min. 
use for education & Security, Min. 
enjoyment in the Agroindustry, 
present & future, scientific & 
promote research & university 
education organizations, 
NGOs 
Specific PA creation 
del Sud NP 1922 Control Regulate Provisional 1 
overexploitation, tourism to not | director 
protect forests, affect nature 
conserve flora & 
fauna 
Nahuel Huapi |1934 Define boundaries No explicit NPD 2 
NP mention 
Los Glaciares | 1937 Define boundaries, Promote NPD, mentions 3,4 
NR (NP) (1945) mitigate tourism, public | “local population” 
overexploitation, enjoyment & support (GANPT, 
importance of use, implement | unions, companies 
aesthetic, scientific & | appropriate & municipalities) 
cultural values, infrastructure 
conserve species (including 
workers & 
economic 
resource) 
Perito Moreno | 1937 Define boundaries, Promote NPD, mentions 3,4 
NR (NP) (1945) mitigate tourism, public | “local population” 
overexploitation, enjoyment & support (GANPT, 
importance of use, implement | unions, companies 
aesthetic, scientific & | appropriate & municipalities 
cultural values, infrastructure in 1945) 
conserve species (including 
workers & 
economic 
resource) 
Lanín NR 1937 Define boundaries, Promote NPD, mentions 3,4 
(NP) (1945) mitigate tourism, public | “local population” 
overexploitation, enjoyment & support (GANPT, 
importance of use, implement | unions, companies 
aesthetic, scientific & | appropriate & municipalities 
cultural values, infrastructure in 1945) 
conserve species (including 
workers & 
economic 
resource) 


(continued) 
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Table 4.2 (continued) 
Created 

PA actions (modified) | Ideas of nature Ideas of tourism | Institutional actors | Ref. 

Los Alerces 1937 Define boundaries, Promote NPD, mentions 4 

NR (NP) (1945) mitigate tourism, public | “local population” 
overexploitation, enjoyment & support (GANPT, 
importance of use, implement | unions, companies 
aesthetic, scientific & | appropriate & municipalities 
cultural values, infrastructure in 1945) 
conserve species (including 

workers & 
economic 
resource) 

Laguna Blanca | 1940 Protect from Promote NPD(GANPTin |3, 
NR (NP) (1945) disappearance, tourism, public | 1945) 5,6 
conserve flora & enjoyment & 
fauna use, implement 

infrastructure 
(including 
workers & 
economic 
resource) 

Petrified 1954 Define boundaries, Public use GANP, National 7,8 

Forests NM (2012) importance of Tourism Direction- 

(NP) paleontological Min. Transport & 
values, (ecosystem Social Tourism 
representation) (NPA and Sta. 

Cruz Prov. in 
2012) 

Tierra del 1946 & Define boundaries, No explicit GANP, National 9,10 

Fuego NP 1960 allow grazing mention Tourism Direction 

Lago Puelo NP | 1971 Define boundaries No explicit 11 

mention 

Los Arrayanes | 1971 Define boundaries No explicit NPS—Min. 11 

NP mention Agriculture & 

Livestock 

Lihué Calel 1976, Importance of No explicit NPS—Min. 12, 13 

NP 2003 scientific- mention Agriculture & 
educational, Livestock, La 
archeological, Pampa Prov. 
cultural & ecological 
values 

Right Whale 1984 Importance of Excludes all NPA 14,15 

NM aesthetic, historic, uses, except 
scientific & scientific & 
ecological values “visitors” 

Huemul NM 1996 Importance of Excludes all NPA, National 14, 18 
aesthetic, historic, uses, except Flora & Fauna 
scientific & scientific & Direction-Sec. 
ecological values “visitors” Environment 
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PA actions 


Monte León 
NP 


Created 
(modified) 


2004 


Ideas of nature 
Importance for global 
biodiversity 
conservation 


Ideas of tourism 
No explicit 
mention in legal 
documents 


Institutional actors 


NPA, 

Sec. Tourism-Sta. 
Cruz Prov., CLT, 
GEF 


Ref. 
19 


Punta Buenos 
Aires NMR 


Southern 
Patagonia 
MCIP 


2008 


2009 


Importance of 
military, scientific, 
cultural & ecological 
values 


Right to a safe and 
balanced 
environment (article 
41, National 
Constitution), 
manage natural 
resources, biological 
diversity, 
representation of 
ecoregions, 
conservation and 
rational use of 
species and habitats, 
protect landscape/ 
natural/cultural 
heritage, 
environmental 
education, promote 
sustainable uses, 
public use for 
spiritual/mental 
well-being 


No explicit 
mention 


No explicit 
mention 


NPA, Min. 
Defense, Chubut 
Prov. 


NPA, Chubut 
Prov., CENPAT, 
WCS, GEF 


20 


21 


Makenke MIP 


2012 


Public use, 
sustainable 
development, rational 
use, environmental 
education, physical/ 
cultural/spiritual 
health, scientific 
monitoring/research, 
aesthetic, healthy/ 
clean environment, 
biodiversity, 
preservation, 
conservation, habitat 


Develop 
provincial 
tourism 


NPA, Santa Cruz 
Prov., Puerto San 
Julián Muni., rural 
property holders, 
local population, 
environmental 
NGOs, scientific- 
technical 
institutions, 
municipalities 


22 


(continued) 
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Table 4.2 (continued) 
Created 
PA actions (modified) | Ideas of nature Ideas of tourism | Institutional actors | Ref. 
Pingüino 2012 Public use, Develop NPA, Sec. 23 
Island MIP sustainable provincial Tourism-Sta. Cruz 
development, rational | tourism Prov., rural 
use, environmental property holders, 
education, physical/ local population, 
cultural/spiritual environmental 
health, scientific NGOs, scientific- 
monitoring/research, technical 
aesthetic, healthy/ institutions, 
clean environment, municipalities 
biodiversity, 
preservation, 
conservation, habitat 
Patagonia NP |2015 Define limits, protect | No explicit NPA, Min. 26, 27 
flora and fauna mention Environment, Sta. 
(particularly hooded Cruz Prov., FFF. 
grebe), right to a text evokes art. 41, 
clean and balanced National 
environment, protect Constitution and 
natural heritage, Convention for 
wilderness, unique Biological 
environmental & Diversity 
landscape 
Staten Island | 2016 Sustainable Tourism Min. Defense, 28, 29 
& New Year development, referenced in TDF Prov. Sec. 
Archipelago scientific research, the TDF Prov. | Environment, 
NWR importance of constitution & | NPA, Min. Interior 
historical, cultural & | decree Min. Public 
wilderness values associated with | Works, Min. 
(present & future), the national PA | Housing, 
use & enjoyment, Sec. Legal Affairs 
protect biological 
diversity 


Abbreviations: National Parks Direction (NPD), General Administration of National Parks & 
Tourism (GANPT), National Parks Administration (NPA), General Administration of National 
Parks (GANP), National Parks Service (NPS), Conservation Land Trust (CLT), Global 
Environmental Facility (GEF), National Patagonia Center (CENPAT), Wildlife Conservation 
Society (WCS), non-governmental organizations (NGOs), Flora & Fauna Foundation (FFF), 
National Scientific & Technical Research Council (CONICET), Tierra del Fuego (TDF) 
References (NL National Law, ND National Decree): 1. ND 8.4.1922, 2. NL12.103/34, 3. 
ND9.504/45, 4. ND105.433/37, 5. ND63.601/40, 6. NL13.895/49, 7. ND7.252/54, 8. NL26.825/12, 
9. NL12.103 T.O., 10. NL15.554/60, 11. NL19.292/71, 12. ND609/76, 13. NL25.755/03, 14. 
NL22.351/80, 15. NL23.094/84, 16. ND2.148/90, 17. ND453/94, 18. NL24.702/96, 19. 
NL25.945/04, 20. Protocolo Adicional n? 1 ANP-Min. Defense, 21. NL26.446/09, 22. NL26.817/12, 
23. NL26.818/12, 24. NL27.037/14, 25. NL27.490/18, 26. NL27.081/15, 27. ND838/18, 28. 
ND929/16, 29. ND888/19 
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During the study period, there was also an increase in the types and structures of 
PAs. The first PA (i.e., del Sud NP) predates the formal system and legal structure; 
it was created by presidential decree. Early on, a series of seminal PAs were created 
first as NRs and subsequently NPs upon establishing the more formal legal structure 
and associated procedures (e.g., Nahuel Huapi NP, Glaciers NP). Only one park 
expansion was also associated with a change in status several decades after its initial 
creation, whereby Petrified Forests went from a NM (1954) to a NP. This process 
began with land purchases in the 1990s but was only changed legally to a NP 
in 2012. 

Beginning in the 1990s, PA conservation objectives became more diverse; new 
administrative structures appeared like "strict," “wilderness,” and “education” 
reserves. Plus, there was a focus on unrepresented ecosystems, such as coastal and 
marine areas (e.g., MCIPs); however, fully marine PAs were only created beginning 
in 2018. Given that the 1994 National Constitution devolved to provinces the rights 
over "natural resources," novel legal structures also were created to incorporate 
these environments into the national systems, when provinces were not willing to 
cede jurisdiction to the national government (e.g., inter-jurisdictional coastal PAs). 

The overall role of tourism in creating these PAs has varied from being an explicit 
reason to being implicit. It is often absent from the legal instruments for the specific 
PAs evaluated in this study, except for more recent cases. However, it is frequently 
cited in other related documents, such as the legislation establishing the mission or 
functions of the structures that administer PAs (e.g., NL12.103/34, 3. ND9.504/45). 
During the 1940s, there was an explicit emphasis on “social tourism.” However, the 
legal instruments themselves do not allow much interpretation regarding the earlier 
or later periods, and it was necessary to return to secondary sources (see Fig. 4.2). 
Nonetheless, it is notable that tourism first entered into the national government 
organization structure as a part of the General Administration of Protected Areas 
and Tourism. Subsequently, tourism evolved and gained importance, becoming a 
national ministry in 2000. For a period of time, the National Parks Administration 
was a subordinate of this ministry, although legally, it has had an “autonomous” 
status since the 1950s. 


4.3.2 Local-Global Connections in Argentine Patagonia 
4.3.2.1 Euro-nationalist Imaginary 


As evidenced by the writings of F.P. Moreno (1942), the initial idea of national PAs 
in Patagonia arose in the late 1800s and early 1900s, emulating the United States NP 
movement that began under the presidency of Ulysses S. Grant in 1872, with the 
designation of Yellowstone NP and expanded during the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1901—1909). Roosevelt and Moreno reveled in one another's company, 
when the two traveled together during the former US president's visit to the area 
that would become Nahuel Huapi NP in 1913 (Scarzanella 2002). The idea of 
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Fig. 4.2 Conceptual model of Euro-nationalist, New Argentina, and Environmental Crisis social 
imaginaries detected in official documents associated with Argentine national protected areas 


conserving nature through parks was informed by international scientific under- 
standings and initiatives (e.g., creating museums and collections to exhibit biologi- 
cal and geological features) and by notions related to education and social concerns 
(e.g., the ideas of progress, nation-building, national identity, civic character; 
Fortunato 2005; Wakild 2017). These two concepts exemplify a duality that is per- 
vasive in Western thought, whereby nature is conceived both as a source of divinity 
and inspiration and as a wilderness to be mastered, civilized, and domesticated 
(Callicott 2008; Quijano 2000). This duality implies that nature is not just to be 
conserved by PAs but also “engineered” in many cases based on international (even 
global) standards of nature that promoted the introduction or prioritization of some 
(mainly European and North American) species or landscapes at the expense of oth- 
ers (Archibald et al. 2020; Dicenta 2021). 

Valle’s (1929) newsreel, Por Tierras Argentinas, illustrates early efforts to extend 
national sovereignty over this territory (Fig. 4.3a). Nature was portrayed as being 
national property, which extended from the tropical jungles to Antarctica. 
Nevertheless, the film highlighted that these areas, passed through a full range of 
European temperatures and that nature offered its various products, consistent with 
these temperatures. In keeping with the general tendency to create neo-European 
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Fig. 4.3 Frames from Valle's (1929) newsreel, Por Tierras Argentinas 


landscapes and species assemblages, Patagonia was associated with forest resources 
(Archibald et al. 2020). Images were also contrasted with the concept of zoos, an 
urban element of conservation. Through this metaphor, a modern kind of tourism 
was promised to citizens that would expand from Buenos Aires to the peripheries 
thanks to the construction of new roads and railways. When the newsreel's depiction 
of this future tourism addressed Patagonia, images focused on the native richness of 
industrial forestry (Fig. 4.3b). 

This conceptualization of nature underpinned land management decisions during 
Europe's colonization of the Americas. This period was characterized by deep social 
inequalities and the power of a dominant White elite, including oligarchic families. 
While defending the postcolonial autonomy of the republic, these elite founders of 
the nation emphasized Argentina's European origins, while silencing its non-White 
citizens (Geler and Rodríguez 2020). Their power, however, did not go unchal- 
lenged; a series of events show the state's repressive reaction against change and 
contestation, including the “Infamous Decade,” military coups, Indigenous geno- 
cide, and worker massacres (Bayer and Lenton 2010). The desire to live in and 
engineer a national space made of White and European subjects, or what Gordillo 
(2016) has called “White Argentina,” was also a desire to live among “White ani- 
mals" and landscapes (Dicenta 2021). The desire was also reflected in the creation 
of the first PAs, whose legislation did not mention the Indigenous peoples or others 
living in the territories and included mechanisms to regulate who could occupy 
lands, circulate, and conduct activities in the parks, and who could be evicted, crimi- 
nalized, and fined. As evidenced by NL12.103/34's mandate to “evict intruders;" 
while at the same time European immigrants could receive revocable settlement and 
grazing permits on those same lands (Picone et al. 2020). 

The first Patagonian PAs were created as this social imaginary began to wane in 
political influence. Therefore, it is not cohesively reflected in the formal legislation 
and legal instruments analyzed in the previous section. We can place the creation of 
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del Sud NP (1922) and the initiation of Nahuel Huapi NP (1934) in this period, but 
subsequent formalization of these parks (1946) straddles the “New Argentina” 
imaginary. This difficulty of exact placement demonstrates the malleability of imag- 
inaries and how their influences and affects are not discrete, but rather a continuum 
of dynamic, interacting forces. 


4.3.2. New Argentina Imaginary 


We also see this dynamism in an "elite" versus "inclusive" tension that played out 
in the conceptualization and operationalization of tourism. Beginning in the 1930s, 
tourism was seen as an emerging industry that would help the state's economy and 
geopolitical development interests, particularly in the area of Bariloche (Nuñez 
2014). Overall, the initial tourism model in Patagonian PAs was imported from the 
Global North, with explicit reference and influence of the USA, Canada, Italy, and 
Switzerland (Torres 1954). Despite these "elite" origins, from its inception, tourism 
in PAs also had some recognition of its educational, civic, and patriotic functions. 
In his study of Patagonia, Sarobe (1935) built upon writings by North American 
engineer Bailey Willis, who had traveled around Patagonia to argue for social tour- 
ism, explicitly attacking the “elitist and colonialist” policies of the National Parks 
Direction. Under the leadership of Exequiel Bustillo, this agency promoted a vision 
for the Bariloche region as a European-style city for tourism, via elite hotels and 
summer homes (Navarro et al. 2012). In this elite tourism vision, nature was mostly 
conceived as an aesthetic resource for urban citizens in search of purity through 
contemplation and as a scientific resource for curiosity and exploration. 

Simultaneously, this period's legislation permitted nature in PAs to be consid- 
ered for other instrumental uses besides tourism, including hunting, fishing, log- 
ging, and mining (NL12.103/34). Overall, PAs were conceived as a management 
strategy for the national government to regulate and mitigate overexploitation of 
natural resources and to protect certain flora and fauna perceived as valuable due to 
rarity, autochthonous, or aesthetic values. In a mixed version of intrinsic and instru- 
mental values, nature's aesthetic values and some native species were to be con- 
served, while simultaneously exploiting natural resources and promoting other 
introduced species (e.g., hunting and fishing exotic species, extracting timber). Plus, 
while there is little explicit mention of geopolitical interests in the legal instruments 
that created PAs in this period, these laws conceived of PAs as property, focusing a 
great deal of attention on their delimitation. Secondary sources also re-enforce this 
notion of PAs as "property" in a geopolitical sense to define borders with Chile, or 
in the case of Moreno's original vision, to create binational parks as a diplomatic 
strategy (Núñez 2014). 

The 1920s-1950s were marked by multi-scalar social-political processes affect- 
ing Argentina. Following the global market failures of the late 1920s and the post- 
World War II reconstruction efforts, national planned economies began to shape 
countries across Europe, the Soviet Union, and North America (Dinoto 1994). In 
Argentina, this international-level restructuring prompted modifications of the 
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Argentine state after decades of failed governments and military coups. There was 
a significant expansion of government purview, which included not just economic 
influences but also social and political aspects. Argentina's Justice Party consoli- 
dated under the leadership of President J.D. Perón, and placed a novel spotlight on 
workers' rights, bringing about further social protections and paid vacation. Chapter 
IV of the reformed 1949 National Constitution conceived property, including nature, 
as a resource "for" social justice and national development through the rational 
planning of a strong state (see Constitución de la Nación Argentina de 1949 2014). 
In this way, nature was portrayed as a resource for a “new” Argentina, based on 
modernity and democracy. Previously disposable workers became the central sub- 
ject of the nation with the Peronist government, a welfare vision that also reconfig- 
ured notions of tourism, which became a social benefit for workers. Simultaneously, 
tourism also became a vehicle for social justice by teaching the national richness to 
every citizen and by expanding public access to nature, rather than restricting it to 
the elites. The “New Argentina" period further incorporated aspects of the previous 
imaginary and—like Moreno— Perón considered nature not only as a right but also 
as a “duty of knowing the fatherland” via its geography and environment. Nature 
tourism became a responsibility of Argentines to know their territory and become a 
fully nationalized citizen (Carreras Doallo 2012). 

Indeed, a 1950 government manual (Anonymous 1950) presented projects for 
the nation's future, contrasting past injustices, misery, and uncultivated lands with 
the prospect of a new Argentina that would protect workers, children, senior citi- 
zens, and women. Within the worker's rights section, a page included the slogan, 
vacations for all who work (Fig. 4.4a). This page portrayed an image representing a 
past in which only urban and White citizens could enjoy natural resources, and a 
series of other images, representing the present (1950s), in which the ocean, the 
mountains, the country, the sun, and the purest air were for everyone. It promised 
that no one was excluded in the exercise of a real democracy that grants equality 
with respect to both duties and rights. In the 1940s and 1950s, many such images 
and initiatives were promoted in Argentina. For example, summer camps emerged 
for children and propaganda portrayed images of happy workers, packing their cars, 
and traveling to the mountains or the coast. Also, a family board game, Rutas 
Nacionales, was developed (Fig. 4.4b, photo: M. Dicenta ); to win, the object was 
to reach as many Argentine destinations as possible. 

Furthermore, to optimize every region's contribution to Argentina's economy, 
the rational extraction of nature became central to PAs and Argentine environmental 
legislation. For example, the Law for the Defense of Forestry Wealth (Ley de 
Defensa de la Riqueza Forestal, NL13.273/48) prohibited the devastation of for- 
ested land and the irrational use of forest products (Carreras Doallo 2016). During 
this period, protectionism also shaped Patagonian PAs, which would become sites 
for promoting civic values, but unlike in the Euro-nationalist vision, this “new” way 
of thinking about PAs would be more inclusive of broader swaths of Argentines. 
Central to the New Argentina imaginary was redefining who was considered the 
"public" for use and enjoyment of these sites. Explicit emphasis was placed on 
families and workers' right to vacation and a duty to engage in tourism as a vehicle 
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Fig.4.4 Examples of materials used to socialize Patagonia in the 1940s and 1950s 


for developing the PAs, local communities, and interior regions more broadly. The 
particularity of the model was its way of “synthesizing” the nation through its 
regions but also the intention to actively make it known to all social classes (Carreras 
Doallo 2012; Dicenta 2021). In 1941, the government institutionalized social tour- 
ism efforts with the National Tourism Direction. Additionally, paid worker vaca- 
tions became law in 1945, and the encouragement to travel and explore the nation's 
territory led to more social tourism practices, opening tourism to the middle class 
(Carreras Doallo 2012; Picone et al. 2020). 

As part of these social tourism practices, national PAs soon became a hot spot for 
Argentine working-class tourists (Picone et al. 2020; Rasmussen 2019). Indeed, in 
1945, the National Parks Direction was fused with Tourism to become the General 
Administration of National Parks and Tourism under the Ministry of Public Works, 
whose Minister, Pistarini, had declared that: 


[w]e undertake tourism as a social goal. We want the masses to enjoy the beauties of the 
national parks so that in this way they will admire and love their fatherland more. The 
Ministry of Public Works can coordinate the transportation and soon will begin the con- 
struction of economical hotels. (Pistarini discourse, cited in Scarzanella 2002) 


The incorporation of the NP system into Public Works further illustrated the empha- 
sis on inclusive tourism for the working class, as well as the desire to utilize tourism 
as a national industry, especially through the development of hotels and transporta- 
tion routes (particularly trains) to increase accessibility and use throughout the 
country (Carreras Doallo 2012). In 1951, the governmental tourism apparatus came 
to depend on the Eva Perón Foundation, while NPs transitioned back to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock (Carreras Doallo 2016). During this period, the system 
of national PAs was important to the second “Five Year Plan" as part of the coun- 
try's broader planned national economic development (Carreras Doallo 2012). 
Additionally, tourism values were expanded upon in the 1960s, when new programs 
started to focus not only on recreational tourism but also on environmental 
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education and cultural tourism, further encouraging more visitation to PAs (Picone 
et al. 2020). 

Nonetheless, the national myth of White exceptionalism did not come to an end 
with the socialist turn. Previous ideas from the Euro-nationalist period (e.g., geno- 
cide) were updated with softer mechanisms, including education, moralization, and 
assimilation policies. PAs at the time reflected the reconfiguration of older Euro- 
nationalist visions in socialist ideals with policies oriented toward silencing, evict- 
ing, and controlling the peoples who did not assimilate sufficiently. In this sense, 
PAs became a tool for the government to control and censor populations, to control 
foreigners, and to register who became sedentary and formed a monogamous fam- 
ily. It also became a way to control Indigenous territories, immigrants, political 
threats, and national borders with mechanisms other than war, military narratives, 
and guards. 


4.3.2.3 Environmental Crisis Imaginary 


Patagonia has long been part of the Western social imaginary as a “remote” or “des- 
olate" place (Moss 2008). However, more recently, it has been at the forefront of 
global conservation and tourism discourse as one of Conservation International's 
designated areas of last remaining “wilderness areas" (Mittermier et al. 2003). Their 
criteria for this designation included an area greater than 10,000 km”, with greater 
than 70% intact native vegetation, and population density of less than 5 persons per 
km?. Patagonia is 147,200 km?, with 95% intact native vegetation, and population 
density of 0.14 persons per km’. This global status as one of the last areas of remain- 
ing wilderness, justifies both Patagonia's conservation (e.g., ^we must protect it 
because there are so few left"), and also its use (e.g., ^we must visit it while we 
can!”). It also can be leveraged by academics to obtain funding and recognition 
(Rozzi et al. 2012). In this way, Patagonia is "singularized" at an international scale, 
which can erode attention to local and national forces, values, and interests. 

By the 1950s-1970s, the notion of environmental crises began to affect the inter- 
national understanding of nature, based on factors like contamination increase, cli- 
mate change, and biodiversity loss (Reboratti 2000a, b; Estensorro Saavedra 2007). 
This movement was affected by multiple factors, but in particular beginning in the 
1950s, the emerging discipline of ecology consolidated, especially in North America 
and Europe, and to gain legitimacy, it focused on the quantitative study and manage- 
ment of nature (Golley 1993; MacIntosh 1986). At this time, ecology also ini- 
tially rejected normative or ethical positions associated with advocacy (Callicott 
2008; Fiege 2011; Worster 1994). However, by the 1980s, the new field of conserva- 
tion biology consolidated within this academic domain, explicitly having a mission- 
driven focus to staunch the crisis of "biodiversity" a newly coined term that 
expanded conservation's purview from charismatic species to the “diversity of life" 
in all of its expressions (Meine et al. 2006). 

Changing ideas of nature at the international scale were complemented by new 
environmental management strategies. In particular, a series of intergovernmental 
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meetings and programs arose that continue to this day. For example, the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) was created in 1948 to help mitigate 
harmful human impacts on nature and has since played an influential role in stan- 
dardizing and globalizing approaches to species conservation among its approxi- 
mately 1,400 member states and organizations (Dudley et al. 2010). For example, in 
1978, the IUCN created a typology of PAs that unified criteria, including ecological 
indicators like ecosystem representation. At the same time, thinkers "from the 
South" were also making local to global proposals with an explicit reference to 
humans in nature. For instance, in response to the "limits of growth" report 
(Meadows et al. 1972) that proposed reducing consumption at a global level based 
on purportedly "neutral" mathematical models to ameliorate the environmental cri- 
sis, the Bariloche Foundation in Argentina composed a multi-disciplinary team that 
recognized the need to incorporate normative and ethical dimensions of environ- 
mental decisions, including the ultimate goal of overcoming human misery in addi- 
tionto nature conservation (Castro-Díaz et al. 2019). The local-to-global South-North 
connections are expressed by an early adoption of these integrated social-ecological 
ideas in PA management via the UNESCO Man and the Biosphere Program's model 
for biosphere reserves, developed in the 1970s, that explicitly integrated human 
well-being with nature conservation via zoning of core, buffer, and transitions zones 
(Araya-Rosas and Clusner-Godt 2007). 

Similarly, in 1972, the seminal Stockholm Meeting on the Human Environment 
was the first world conference to make the environment a major issue, beginning a 
globalized debate about a rational use of nature that would ensure its continued 
existence for current and future generations, but without questioning the precept 
that economic expansion was part-and-parcel of human well-being (Brundtland 
1987). These ideas have become mainstreamed in multilateral instruments like the 
Convention for Biological Diversity, which was signed in 1993 and, in addition to 
recognizing nature's multiple values, calls for local participation, equitable access, 
and benefits sharing vis-à-vis biodiversity. Increasingly, there is an enhanced inte- 
gration of issues highlighted by scholars from the Global South, such as equity, 
justice, and health, as seen in the UN's 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development 
and its associated Sustainable Development Goals (United Nations 2015; Castro- 
Díaz et al. 2019). 

Environmental discourses from this period are based on ideas of "environmental 
crisis,” where predominant academic disciplines and international approaches have 
held sway in the definition and valuing of nature largely from a “natural” perspec- 
tive (e.g., ecological sciences). However, at the same time, these are not hegemonic 
influences, and the notion of "crisis" itself has responded to both local resistances 
and efforts to create more holistic and effective outcomes that conceive of the envi- 
ronment more broadly (Mace 2014). Indeed, today it is recognized that Indigenous 
peoples and local communities host the majority of the world's biodiversity, illus- 
trating the importance of diverse human-nature interactions (IPBES 2019). 
Increasingly, the paradigm of "pristine" nature is disputed by alternative proposals 
that recognize humanity's role in niche construction, which refers to anthropogenic 
modification of environments (Ellis et al. 2010). For this reason, while this period is 
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characterized here as a response to the “environmental crisis,” there is also an active 
transformation of what is understood as “environment” at local, national, and inter- 
national scales (IPBES 2022). 

In Argentine Patagonia specifically, we find an emerging expression of PAs that 
explicitly incorporate not only interjurisdictional legal structures (national- 
provincial) but also inter-institutional management strategies (co-management 
committees), including greater and broader participation (explicit recognition of 
local communities and other stakeholders). The outcomes of these approaches are 
seen in the creation and implementation of several PAs in Argentine Patagonia. For 
example, the coastal areas, including Southern Patagonia MIP and Monte Leon NP, 
were promoted under the aegis of the Global Environment Facility (GEF) and with 
the active engagement of scientists. Newly created marine PAs were also an effort 
of the national government at the time to meet the Convention for Biological 
Diversity's Aichi Target 11, which entailed attaining protected status for 1796 of 
terrestrial and 1096 of marine national surface areas. 

However, PAs in this period also express geopolitical objectives, as evidenced by 
the involvement of the Ministries of Defense, Security and Foreign Affairs in their 
co-management committees (Table 4.2). Furthermore, these efforts in the 1990s and 
2000s were supported by academic and civil society organizations, such as the 
Forum of NGOs Dedicated to the Conservation of the Patagonian Sea and Areas of 
Influence, which brings together the efforts of more than 20 partner organizations 
from Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay (Foro para la Conservación del Mar Patagónico 
y Áreas de Influencia 2019). In this way, the more recent PAs display a broader 
understanding of nature and tourism but maintain many of the traditional values 
regarding instrumental use of these PAs for other purposes, such as military and 
economic goals. 


4.4 Conclusions 


Patagonia is not only affected by biophysical drivers but also social representations 
that are produced through the circulation of national and international ideas and 
their local encounters. This is especially evident when certain individuals or organi- 
zations obtain benefits by fetishizing the region both for its natural beauties or cul- 
tural singularities (e.g., aesthetic, ecological, or intrinsic values, Mittermeier et al. 
2003; Rozzi et al. 2012), for its natural resources (e.g., livestock ranching, Caro 
et al. 2017; oil and gas exploitation, Hadad et al. 2021) and for tourism branding 
(Rodríguez et al. 2014). Today, the region faces unprecedented globalizing dynamics, 
but our analysis shows that these dynamics have been ongoing, albeit through 
different guises (imaginaries), for the past century (Fig. 4.5). 

While in these PAs nature and tourism have been affected by international factors 
for over a century, not all drivers of social imaginaries are based on the Global 
North. Indeed, local and national efforts, and other international efforts emerging 
from the Global South, have also influenced particular management strategies. A 
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Fig. 4.5 A timeline of key events, legislation, and organizations help visualize the interacting 
dynamics that affect protected area creation in Argentine Patagonia 


case in point is UNESCO's Man and the Biosphere Program, which arose in the 
1970s (Araya-Rosas and Clüsener-Godt 2007). Since the 1990s, globalized conser- 
vation based on “Northern” paradigms has been critiqued (and resisted) for often 
reducing nature to market-based solutions, cost-benefit analyses, and for imposing 
Western scientific values and top-down agendas over peripheral regions (Gudynas 
2003). These agendas can displace local actors and—despite increased resources— 
not necessarily reach promised outcomes for local communities (Rodríguez et al. 
2007). In some parts of Latin America, local communities have even been perse- 
cuted for denouncing that conservation often justifies land-grabbing and control 
over Indigenous territories (West et al. 2006; Trentini 2017; Nufiez et al. 2017), 
which has also been a concern in Argentine Patagonia (Martín and Chehébar 2001). 

At the same time, PA co-construction based on local to global perspectives leaves 
room for addressing nature and tourism challenges in an inclusive way (IPBES 
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2022). Indeed, local participation and access and benefits sharing are principles 
inserted into Convention for Biological Diversity documents and today, equity and 
justice are part-and-parcel of the UN's Sustainable Development Goals (United 
Nations 2015). Understanding national PAs' historical dynamics provides an ame- 
nable way to not only explore but also manage the complex, multi-scalar social- 
ecological system implied in the human-nature relationships both within the PA 
boundaries and beyond (e.g., Jax and Rozzi 2008). 

PAs help illustrate the inseparability of social and ecological realities and their 
interactions. In this way, they teach us that nature and society are co-produced (¡.e., 
“naturecultures,” sensu; Haraway 2008). This approach complements more tradi- 
tional interdisciplinary environmental research and management scholarship, which 
largely arose in the context of the natural sciences (e.g., Carpenter et al. 2009; Folke 
et al. 2011). It reinforces the fact that nature and society both have agency and are 
historically situated (Haraway 2008). Despite an increasing emphasis on integrating 
human and natural dimensions (Anderson et al. 2015), there is still a need for stud- 
les that avoid considering that the two are distinct domains or implying that nature 
is merely the product of social and cognitive representations, as if nature had no 
agency and history (Ingold 1993). Therefore, an in-depth exploration of how nature 
and tourism are co-creating PAs not only provides a vehicle to better understand 
Patagonia but also to conceptualize new approaches to conducting research. In this 
way, it should be possible to better engage the complex spatial and temporal dynam- 
ics that affect both nature and tourism and integrate the plural values at stake, and 
the multiple stakeholders and rightsholders involved (Mrotek et al. 2019; 
IPBES 2022). 
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Chapter 5 A 
Western Patagonia: From Frontiers choot 
of Exploration to the Commodification 

of Nature 


Alejandro Salazar-Burrows, Claudia Matus, and Jorge Olea-Peíialoza 


Abstract Western Patagonia is a territory whose historical trajectory has been 
described in terms of the harshness of its colonization processes and the constant 
struggle to domesticate nature. These ideas are still in use today. This chapter 
reflects on two major transformations: first, the historical and environmental con- 
figuration of western Patagonia, including the colonization processes and their con- 
tinuity up to the present day, and the continuities and ruptures of economic activities, 
mainly tourism. Second, it describes the current occupation strategies, mainly 
focused on the touristification of western Patagonia, understood as a process of 
commodification of nature. As a result, we discuss the impact of normative notions 
of nature and culture in the production of narratives about western Patagonia, which 
constitute the basis of the practices of the contemporary tourism industry. At the 
same time, we identify and consider that the previous production and use of data 
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about the territory provide a particular reality in which the definition of both social 
and natural aspects of the territory must be considered. 


Keywords Patagonia - Colonization - Touristification: commodification of nature - 
Data production 


5.1 Introduction 


Inrecent decades, contemporary social science perspectives (critical, post-structural, 
and posthumanist) have highlighted the importance of how social, cultural, and 
environmental dynamics are conceptualized (Alaimo 2016; Barad 2007; Bennett 
2010; Guillion 2018; Haraway 2016; Houser 2014; Nixon 2011), and how the rise 
of tourism associated with nature is interpreted. These perspectives help us to con- 
sider the effects of economic globalization, and associated processes of economic 
deregulation as dynamics dependent on the commodification of nature for their pro- 
duction, circulation, and consumption processes (Ávila-García 2016; Bustos and 
Prieto 2019; Núñez et al. 2014). These dynamics have led to increased national and 
international tourism investments, including in developing countries (Zoomers 
2010). Under these logics, new processes of resignification and territorialization 
emerge, promoted by the State-Market, (Alessandri 2008), that affect tourism- 
nature relationships and the communities that host them. 

Thus, while studies of land privatization have traditionally focused on large- 
scale land grabbing for consumption and resource exploitation, in recent decades, 
land grabbing has increasingly been associated with tourism and conservation prac- 
tices, transforming non-capitalist spaces, and resources into commodities. In this 
context, sites of environmental relevance and global scientific interest have been 
reconceptualized and mutated as the new raw material of capitalist production 
linked to tourism and ecosystem services (Kelly 2011). For example, the process of 
green grabbing, where ecosystems are for sale, for current, future, and speculative 
uses, appears to be experiencing significant growth around the world (Fairhead et al. 
2012). To a certain degree, the development of protected areas (PAs), nature 
reserves, and ecotourism can also be understood as forms of land grabbing and 
expropriation of natural spaces. Under the tutelage of international and national 
organizations, private individuals are buying large tracts of land for conservation 
and the development of “special interest tourism,” provoking the creation of full- 
service private nature reserves with the potential to generate high income (Rivera 
and Vallejos-Romero 2015; Holmes 2014). 

Since the 1990s, there has been a constant buying and selling of land from for- 
mer settlers to private individuals who are interested in this territory for its high 
natural value and biodiversity in Western Chilean Patagonia (Núñez et al. 2014). 
Properties located on the margins of protected ecosystems, natural attractions, or on 
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the boundaries of State PAs are especially sought out. These changes in land use and 
occupation cause increasing anthropic pressures on sensitive natural spaces 
(Jorquera et al. 2017; Núñez et al. 2020). This trend can be linked to capitalist prac- 
tices and green development discourse, which we propose represent a new form of 
conservation-oriented colonization, aimed at the protection of natural environments. 
Conservation colonization, such as this, involves not only physical land grabbing, 
but also the privatization of the rights of nature (Nüfiez et al. 2020; Corson and 
MacDonald 2012). 

In this chapter, we describe these processes of land grabbing in Patagonia through 
two main foci: (1) the tensions between the environmental-tourist history of the 
place including the initial and recent colonization processes; and (2) the unequal 
ways in which tourism development has been understood as a process of nature 
commodification. 


5.2 Study Area: Western Patagonia 
and the Exploradores Valley 


Western Patagonia, and in particular the Aysén Region, is characterized by its 
extreme and isolated physical and cultural geographic conditions. The Aysén region 
has been exposed to different socio-cultural, economic-productive, environmental, 
and planetary interferences that have redefined recent processes of socio-territorial 
re-signification and transformation (Martinic 2005; Urbina 2013; Olea-Peñaloza 
et al. 2021). The region is a political, natural, touristic, and ecological frontier zone, 
constructed by diverse actors including pioneers, neo-settlers, and neo-ecologists 
(Bourlon 2020). These groups have different agendas that help to produce the social 
heterogeneity that we currently find in the area. 

One catalyst of the current boom in tourism occurred during the 1970s when 
geopolitical strategies were developed to achieve decentralized development in the 
country. This led to policies and initiatives to integrate isolated and marginalized 
territories, promote occupation and connectivity, and to leverage the comparative 
advantages of the territories (Bustos 2014). Toward the end of the 1990s, processes 
of re-territorialization and resignification of nature began in the region, which 
became seen as a great reserve of potential use; an orientation that aligns with the 
neoliberal political-economic logics prevailing in the country. Thus, the strengthen- 
ing of the image of nature as the wealth of the country promoted the protection and 
conservation of environmentally relevant spaces (Brigand et al. 2011; Nuñez et al. 
2014, 2019). 

It is important to consider that western Patagonia, according to official data, 
concentrates the largest amount of Natural Protected Areas (83% at the country 
level), with the Aysén Region being the most preserved in Chile (Chilean National 
Forestry Corporation 2020; Chilean Ministry of the Environment 2018). Since the 
1990s, the Aysén Region, along with the association of the image-objective of life 
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reserve, has experienced an increase in anthropic pressure, not only with a popula- 
tion growth of 292% between 1952 and 2017 (26,262 to 103,159 inhabitants), but 
also with the increase of floating population (9959 to 580,046 visitors between 1990 
and 2017). The region stands out for having the largest number of companies in the 
tourism industry, and for generating the highest concentration of tourism sales 
(17.896) at the regional level, with 5.896 of the region's economic activity in accom- 
modation and tourism services, exceeding the national percentage of 4.496 (Chilean 
National Tourism Service 2017, 2018, 2019). 

In the last decade, the growing tourism activity linked to the nature experience 
and natural attractions can be understood as an important economic sector, which 
has been established in various parts of the region (Nufiez et al. 2019). Patagonia, 
therefore, is experiencing tourism sector growth (Flores and Martínez 2020), espe- 
cially in the area of special interests. Among the popular destinations are Lake 
General Carrera, the Northern Ice Field, Caleta Tortel, and the national parks 
Queulat, San Rafael, and the recently inaugurated Patagonia Park. 

However, nature tourism activity actually began in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, as evidenced by tourism magazines and postcards from the 1930s 
(Flores and Martinez 2020) (see Figs. 5.1 and 5.2). Since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, Western Patagonia was intended to be part of the most exclusive natu- 
ral tourist destinations. This tourism vision centered around the desire to be able to 
contemplate and feel elements of nature, which were aesthetically and convention- 
ally defined as beautiful and inspiring. Further evidence of this vision were the 
intentions of the State to build a hotel and airstrip on the shores of San Rafael 


Prop. 5785 


1871 Chile.—Ofqui, Ventisquero San Rafael Foto Mora 


Fig. 5.1 1939 tourist postcard of San Rafael Lagoon and Glacier. (Mora Ferraz 188919582) 
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Isla de Marmol. Lago Buenos Aires. Santa Cruz, Kep. firgentina 


Editor R. Rosauer, Buenos Aires. Neg. Sr. C. O. 516 


Fig. 5.2 Photo of an antique postcard of the Isla de Mármol from the personal collection of Daniel 
Buck. (Published by Roberto Rosauer, Buenos Aires (ca 1905), photo by Clemente Onelli) 


j h Prop. 5785 ; 
paises’ Chile —Ofqui, Laguna San Rafael Foto Mora 


Fig. 5.3 1930 tourist postcard of Glacier and San Rafael Lagoon. (Mora Ferraz 1889-1958b) 


Lagoon (Fig. 5.3), along with other State-supported actions from the private sector 
such as the introduction of salmonid species and development of sport fishing as a 
tourist activity (Camus and Jaksic 2009). The latter today remains one of the main 
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factors of change and impact on freshwater and terrestrial ecosystems within the 
region (Reid et al. 2021). The contradiction is that the elite activity of sport fishing 
is one of the main tourism resources, promoting an image associated with the pris- 
tine nature of Patagonia. 

The Exploradores Valley, with its proximity to the San Rafael Lagoon Biosphere 
Reserve and National Park, has acquired national and international relevance. The 
valley's accessibility, together with unique landscape features such as the Northern 
Ice Field, and the presence of large extensions of temperate rainforest have been 
essential for transforming it into a hub of tourism development. These conditions 
have consequently brought increasing anthropic pressures. The latter is evidenced 
by the increase of tourist visits to San Rafael Lagoon National Park in the last 
decade, with 187 visitors in 2010, compared to 8222 visitors in 2018 (Chilean 
National Forestry Corporation 2018). 

To further explore the impact of normative notions of nature and culture in the 
production of narratives about western Patagonia, we (re)analyzed various data 
from official secondary sources at the regional level. We aimed to identify the tra- 
jectory and development of tourism, and forms of territorial transformation over 
time, with an emphasis on infrastructure for tourism development. We sought to 
understand both the tourism phenomenon itself and the construction of narratives 
associated with the activity. Our process included a case study designed to under- 
stand tourist behavior in the Exploradores Valley. Our analysis was supported by 
geographic information systems (GIS) and included spatial data related to land 
ownership, as well as urban and rural infrastructure linked to tourism and the trans- 
formation. Our process allowed visualization of the changes that have occurred in 
recent years within the study area. 

Finally, our mixed comparative analysis helped us understand the construction of 
the tourism process, including how tourism information is constructed and what 
elements stand out. In this way, we seek to stress the practices of information pro- 
duction, as well as how tourism is studied, and we consider how the approach could 
be improved in the Exploradores Valley. 


5.3 Tourism in the Exploradores Valley: Local History 
of a Global Trajectory 


Patagonia has become a global tourist destination (Blair et al. 2019). In this sense, 
we are faced with a development that is part of a global industry and whose effect 
in each territory is accompanied by local processes. In addition, tourism in Patagonia 
falls into the category of special interests, because its main attractions are its land- 
scapes and activities associated with magnificent natural scenery (Rovira and 
Quintana-Becerra 2019). 

The trajectory of western Patagonian tourism, therefore, is associated with it 
being a remote and pristine territory, full of adventures, and offering the possibility 
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of seeing something exclusive. The last decades of the century, pushed by a shift 
toward postmaterial values together with the emergence of a greater sensitivity 
toward the ecological crisis, have promoted natural destinations, which despite the 
difficulty of access, attracted the attention of specific groups of society (Rojek and 
Urry 1997). The turn to this type of tourism is a reaction to mass tourism growth 
throughout the twentieth century. This is due in part to advances in transportation 
and communication, along with real estate development. These allowed for tourism 
development in areas of modest income and upended traditional mass tourism that 
was concentrated mainly in beach destinations (Zuelow 2016; Cañada and Murray 
2019). This summarized history has its own version in the Exploradores Valley. The 
result of what we see today is part of different stages of historical occupation, begin- 
ning with modern colonization in the first half of the twentieth century. After the 
failure of the exploitation companies in the Aysén region (Harambour 2017), the 
territory was temporarily left out of public expansion policies, initiating a process 
based on individual land occupation initiatives. In this way, valley-by-valley settlers 
who initially dedicated themselves to cattle ranching began to occupy the region 
(Millar 2017). Various means were used to clear the land, with fires being a promi- 
nent approach whose mark is seen to this day. The Exploradores Valley had a late 
occupation in relation even to Patagonia itself. 

In parallel, exploration trips were undertaken in these territories in order to assess 
the possibilities of an effective expansion of the Chilean State, beginning in the mid- 
nineteenth century (Bello 2017). One of the most relevant has been that of Hans 
Steffen, who in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, established a route 
through the confines of Patagonia, visiting places that did not have a first-sourced 
record. Likewise, along the coast, there was a greater flow of trips since the passage 
through Cape Horn had been used for quite some time and the knowledge of the 
steep coast was key both for navigation and for the marine fauna that existed at the 
time. In the case of the Exploradores Valley, the mission was entrusted to Augusto 
Grosse, an official of the Ministry of Public Works, who in the first attempt entered 
by sea, and second starting from Lake General Carrera. In 1946 he succeeded in 
opening a route to make the entry of new inhabitants more efficient (Grosse 
1955, 1986). 

These two processes occurred simultaneously and are the foundations of modern 
occupation in the valley. Both are the basis of a definitive settlement in the area, 
which allowed, among other things, recognition of the attractions of the area, as 
well as the establishment of possible routes to be followed by visitors. Gradually, 
the valley became better known and more visited by people other than residents or 
those who wanted to claim a site. Colonization and the search for a road were key 
initial forces for tourism development as a modern phenomenon, which requires 
both elements: attractions and known routes. 

However, the initial stage of tourism development was through the coastal zone. 
The marine approach to the region was the most recognized and understood. In an 
attempt to search for Chilean Switzerland, an effort to develop tourism similar to 
that in the Alps began in the area of Lake Villarrica (Flores and Martínez, 2020). 
The first attraction was the San Rafael Lagoon (see Fig. 5.3), which offers an 
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imposing natural setting with a glacier named the same as part of the Northern Ice 
Field. Here, two simultaneous ideas converged for the Chilean State, which sought 
to exercise sovereignty in these territories: the opening of a canal in the Ofqui isth- 
mus (which falls into the San Rafael lagoon), and the installation of a hotel and 
airstrip in 1940. The canal sought to be an outlet for the products of the inhabitants 
of Lake General Carrera (Lake Buenos Aires) by connecting the coast of Aysén 
through the fjords (Martinic 2013), the Exploradores Valley, and the interior of 
Aysén with the coast. For its part, the hotel sought to attract tourists to stay in the 
area (see Fig. 5.4). The hotel was developed in relation to a maritime route that 
would be the extension of the railroad since land access was very difficult at the 
time. The only way that existed until then was a fleet of steamships leaving from 
Puerto Montt, which were the "maritime fleet" of the Empresa de Ferrocarriles del 
Estado (Rosetti 2018). However, this hotel began to be designed and built in 1939 
but was short-lived, as the project was abandoned after the canal work was stopped. 

The construction of the Carretera Austral (Southern Highway) opened the pos- 
sibility of traveling through Patagonia by land. The Carretera Austral connects 
Aysén in its interior but also puts the region in contact with other areas of the coun- 
try (Urrutia 2020). The road redesigns the old routes used by the population of the 
area. The arrival of the highway meant a rearticulation of the routes in the Aysén 
area. It also coincided with other processes, such as the opening to international 
markets and the consolidation of an economic model that sought to diversify the 
region's economic activities. The stage was set for tourist activity that valued 


Oto aspecto del hotel ea construcción 


Fig. 5.4 Hotel under construction in San Rafael Lagoon. (Durand 1941, p. 60) 
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natural attractions such as Lake General Carrera, the various National Parks, Ice 
Fields, and communities such as Caleta Tortel or Chile Chico. 

The road connected the regional capital and airport with Lake General Carrera, 
which had been the region's gateway since Grosse sought to connect the region via 
the sea. The town of Puerto Río Tranquilo gradually became an obligatory point of 
interest along the Aysén route, as it was a stop for those who wanted to continue 
south, mainly to reach Cochrane and Caleta Tortel. This early stage of tourism 
development attracted mostly adventurous people, who sought access to those 
spaces little known until then. 

Puerto Río Tranquilo became a key gateway community for visits to the Marble 
Cathedral and Chapel (Bachmann-Vargas and van Koppen 2020). The presence of 
these marble structures became well known, due to the scenic beauty they repre- 
sented. The old mining activity in the area had developed a transport circuit of 
people and goods across Lake General Carrera, connecting the different ports. The 
commune of Puerto Río Tranquilo had been one of the food producers in the area, 
from the first settlers" livestock and agriculture on the shores of the lake. 

In this way, a re-signification of a previous productive activity (transportation 
and commerce linked to mining and agricultural activities), emerged in the service 
of tourist transportation. The Carretera Austral quickly became a very attractive 
opportunity for tourists, as did the lake ports, for tourists visiting the Chapels and 
Cathedrals in the area. 

With this reorganization, the Exploradores Valley entered the regional tourist 
circuit. The Exploradores Valley began to experience its own process of land expan- 
sion, but much later. Although the Carretera Austral began to be built in the 1980s, 
the section that goes into the valley began to be developed in the mid-1990s (1996), 
reaching Bayo Lake at the turn of the millennium (see Fig. 5.5). The old path that 
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used to take the settlers through hills, rivers, and ravines gave way to a land road that 
connected the deepest part of the valley with Puerto Río Tranquilo. By 2010, a large 
part of the road had already been built, but it was not until 2017 that the bridge over 
the Teresa River was completed, connecting the entire valley up to Exploradores Bay. 

Route X-728 allowed the possibility of visiting the Exploradores Glacier and 
reaching the San Rafael Lagoon on a land-water trip directly from Coyhaique. The 
Exploradores Glacier provides an entrance to the Northern Ice Fields and represents 
the northern limit of the great continental ice masses of the southern hemisphere. It 
is not only an attraction for the sublime landscape and visitors wanting to observe it 
from viewpoints or take a walk on the ice, but also attracts scientists to learn what 
this space can tell us about climate change. 


5.3.1 In Search of Patagonian Tourism: Pristine Scenery 
and Exclusivity 


This brief history of tourism in Valle Exploradores shows us two central things. In 
the first place, tourism in the area has been built from the resignification of historical 
economic activities. The processes of occupation by the first western settlers and 
their families, together with their agricultural and livestock exploitations, ultimately 
created a gateway for tourism development. The tourism boom is based on the 
appeal of nature, sometimes romantic, sometimes as an economic support, and 
sometimes as a system of capitalist expansion (Núñez et al. 2019). Under the appar- 
ent uniformity of the activity, a series of territorial tensions are hidden, where the 
conversion to tourism was practically an imposition. Second, how tourism activity 
is constituted in the territory, which currently presents a resignification of nature 
that is always in dispute in relation to other activities. How is this idea of tourism 
constructed? It seems to be constructed in a traditional way and aspires to mass 
tourism through a more selective tourism. This shows that, on the one hand, the way 
in which nature is enjoyed has been transforming, but also how there are parts of 
these attractions that aim at mass tourism (e.g., cathedral and marble chapel) and 
others that are subject to special conditions or characteristics, such as visits to the 
glacier or the San Rafael lagoon. 

Thus, in quantitative terms, tourism is an activity that presents an increase in 
visitors (see Fig. 5.6). However, this brings about the question of what type of infra- 
structure has accompanied these increases, and what this infrastructure has 
been designed for. There is a clash and at the same time a complementarity between 
traditional forms of mass tourism and alternative forms of tourism. The town is fill- 
ing up with cabins for visitor lodging to accommodate the more mass tourism, while 
lodges and nature sites are being installed in less accessible places in an effort to 
attract the alternative forms of tourism. This can be observed as the process of late 
rural (neo)colonization associated with the appropriation of nature. In this sense, we 
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Fig. 5.6 Evolution of domestic and international visitors to San Rafael Lagoon National Park 
2010-2018. Based on visitor statistics from the SNASPE Unit, Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation, 2010—2018 


believe that it is necessary to continue the study of land ownership in combination 
with other studies of tourism development since the processes of urbanization and 
ruralization of the territory contain a tourism component. Doing so may show that 
the growth of the built and urbanized environment is not a product of the growth of 
the local population, but more a result of the arrival of new permanent and seasonal 
inhabitants whose main motivation is the tourism development of the area. 

Among the main consequences of this process, we find transformations in the 
identity and daily narrative of the area. As has been seen in other places, tourist 
activity needs to be evaluated from different perspectives, since its impact reaches 
spheres of everyday life (Ojeda 2019; Zamirato and Tomazzoni 2015). Whether by 
the development activities that were not previously carried out in the place, or by 
resignifications to what was previously done, local inhabitants have had to get used 
to the constant arrival of people, as well as to the seasonality of visitor flows. 

The Exploradores Valley is the last of the valleys in western Patagonia to be 
opened to land accessibility, making it possible to reach the international natural 
attraction, San Rafael Glacier and Lagoon on the same day by a combination of land 
and sea transport. This recent accessibility marks a point from which the processes 
of socio-territorial transformation and change accelerated. It is in this sense that the 
natural aspects become relevant again. The valley has gained recognition with 
respect to scientific interest, focusing on the monitoring of socio-environmental fac- 
tors starting from a basal state (zero): an isolated valley whose conditions could be 
close to a pristine state of the environment. This interest illuminates one of the main 
discourses and narratives from which Patagonian tourism is understood, the search 
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for spaces unaltered by human beings. However, human action was present within 
the region's evolution, as observed by evident fires since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century and later decades or in less visible traces such as aquatic microorgan- 
isms in the soil (Barrows 1923; Castree et al. 2009). 

The opening to tourism also meant the evolution of settlement and the use of the 
valley. In this sense, a similar process occurred throughout the region, where tradi- 
tional activities were in a process of adjustment. Tourism emerged as a complemen- 
tary activity that gradually took center stage in the territory. For example, the town 
of Puerto Río Tranquilo was transforming to the rhythm of these new valuations of 
the territory. Access made all the difference. This can be seen in the tension placed 
on local attractions (e.g., marble chapels and cathedrals) and others that are more 
distant (e.g., San Rafael lagoon), where previously there was no direct connection 
with the maritime space. 

Likewise, and perhaps one of the elements in which we can most directly see the 
transformation, is in the pressure on land use, especially in the increase in land 
prices. The cattle ranching work of the first settlers occurred on land that had to be 
cleared for their use. Each group that came to settle requested from the State an 
extension of several square kilometers that would allow the installation of livestock. 
All these properties had a very low economic value, both because of poor connectiv- 
ity and because of their challenging conditions for agricultural activity, which was 
the main mode of use. However, the opening of transportation routes, as well as a 
change in the discourse on nature and its consequent commodification, caused a 
considerable increase in the value of the land, as there was constant pressure to 
obtain a portion of this paradise. 

If we observe the number of land transfers between 1959 and 2019 (see Fig. 5.7), 
we find that there is a first stage of the initial configuration of land ownership that 
goes from 1959 to 1978, involving few transactions of large acreage. In the second 
stage, from 1979 to 2008, the number of land purchases and sales increased 
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considerably, with less acreage per parcel than in the first stage. In the third stage, 
from 2009 to 2019, land purchases continued to increase while the average acreage 
of each sale decreased more drastically. This trend demonstrates how, as time goes 
by, properties are becoming smaller and smaller. 

In Fig. 5.8, it is possible to interpret the impact of connectivity created by the 
opening of the road in this isolated valley, from 2009 onward. Land ownership 
transfers shifted to new regional and extra-regional landowners with dissimilar 
transactions in terms of surface areas. This same process has been recorded in other 
sectors of western Patagonia, where the term “neo colonists" has been associated 
with these new landowners (Núñez et al. 2020). However, the phenomenon of sub- 
division and relative fragmentation of the properties has been observed in the study 
area since the 1990s. In this area, the sale of properties of the old and first settlers to 
corporations and individuals that did not necessarily occupy the properties, makes it 
difficult to label them as new settlers in the area (see Fig. 5.8). 

These processes have also had an impact on residential settlement composition 
in the area. In direct relation to the tourist activity focused on lodging and the ame- 
nities of the surrounding landscape, Puerto Rio Tranquilo has spatially concentrated 
the installation of tourist infrastructure such as cabins for lodging, initiating a pro- 
cess of socio-spatial segregation. Considering tourism development as a socio- 
territorial process broadens our view of tourism in the Exploradores Valley. Its 
trajectory shows us that its tourist attractions have been in the spotlight for several 
decades and therefore are not a recent phenomenon. What is recent is the possibility 
of accessing them through a much more accessible network of transportation routes. 
Thus, we propose that efforts to understand tourism development in the area must 
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consider the traditional dimensions of the activity, the dimensions of land use and 
ownership, and socioeconomic and demographic changes. These should not be con- 
sidered as a consequence, but on the contrary, should be added to the equation that 
is at the basis of tourism. 

Patagonia in general and the valley in particular have their own version of the 
socio-territorial processes that occur worldwide. This is largely due to the way in 
which the area has been explored, colonized, researched, and exploited. In addition, 
the western imaginaries are involved in each of these intentions. In other words, 
western imaginaries, as an ideology of conquest—of the human being over nature— 
affect those who research, explore, or exploit it. Patagonia remains an imaginary 
territory, a product of the spirit of five centuries of western explorations 
(Bourlon 2020). 


5.4 Conclusions 


The ways Patagonia and its inhabitants (locals and visitors) have been referred to 
and are referred to today portray a highly desirable region, which in many ways cre- 
ates a status for the person who has had the experience of being in Patagonia. The 
economic activity of tourism in Patagonia involves a range of physical activities 
(backpacker lodges, cruises that visit the glacier, hiking itineraries, nature reserves, 
fishing in untamed rivers, etc.), that can be understood as a construction of the irre- 
sistibility of Patagonia as a tourist destination for travelers who enjoy the most dar- 
ing activities. Thus, the construction of Patagonia, as a wild and untamed territory, 
invites a tourism oriented toward the isolated and remote and, in turn, attracts a 
certain type of tourist. 

The Aysén region of Patagonia, in western Patagonia, is unlike other sectors of 
Patagonia that are mostly described in terms of relationships between Indigenous 
groups and their territories (such as Tierra del Fuego and the chronicles that docu- 
ment the relationships between Selknam, Yaghan, and missionary groups). The 
western part of Patagonia—referred to in this chapter—is characterized by a more 
corporate way of being, and this understanding is narrated by the available data. 
Wilderness, desolation, adverse climate, and exuberant nature, far from the idea of 
western civilization, provide a sense of extreme territory that is easily marketed. 
However, as Ogden (2021) points out, all places in the world are real and imagined 
at the same time, which in many ways suggests that we should ask ourselves how 
many Patagonias are possible based on the available information. 

Considering the activities of different kinds that have occurred over time in this 
part of Patagonia, it seems important to offer some reflections on two questions. 
First, we consider how the available data shape the way Patagonia is developed; and 
second; how ideas of nature and culture, understood as two distinct spheres, under- 
lie the ways in which research on Patagonia is produced. 

A variety of types of secondary data are available for reviewing information 
about Patagonia: housing and population censuses, data on the number of visitors to 
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the Region from the Chilean National Tourism Service (SERNATUR), data on pro- 
tected areas and nature reserves, and other data produced by the Central Bank, 
Chilean National Forestry Corporation (CONAP), the Ministry of the Environment, 
among others. We propose that these data should be seen as empirical material with 
the purpose of understanding how, through the data, certain ideas about Patagonia 
and processes of tourism development, are perpetuated. It seems appropriate to 
inquire about the secondary data used to describe Patagonia about nature and cul- 
ture; human/non-human; male/female; pristine/intervened; wild/civilized; local/ 
tourist. Integrating this analysis of how information about Patagonia is produced, 
allows us to ask about other issues that are fundamental to understanding processes 
of tourism development. 

We propose that the data used for both research and policy design should be 
interrogated in order to understand how dominant concepts and assumptions about 
nature, culture, gender, territory, and progress, underlie the production of both 
quantitative and qualitative information. We suggest that our research and practitio- 
ner communities consider how these concepts and assumptions might contribute to 
the persistence of systems that produce territorial inequality. 

For example, we could explore how the binary gender norm affects the produc- 
tion of secondary data that is then used, in an unproblematized way, to talk about 
Patagonia. If the available data are shown using a distribution of work associated 
with the normative male/female dichotomy, we would have to assume that the dis- 
tribution of work in Patagonia is gendered, that is, the activities and roles assigned 
to men and women from the gender norm are not questioned. This focus might 
make it difficult to account for and access other forms of work organization that 
could help to think about Patagonia in other ways. Just as many disciplines are 
reevaluating the reciprocal relationships between human and nature, we find chal- 
lenging proposals that "identify nature as a category of social analysis as important 
as (and articulated with) class, race, and gender” (Cruikshank 2005, p. 4). 

Likewise, perspectives from the social sciences and natural sciences—framed 
within more contemporary perspectives such as posthumanist theoretical lines and 
new materialisms—have highlighted the importance of the conceptualizations of 
nature and culture in the ways in which the environment is investigated (Alaimo 
2016; Bennett 2010; Cruikshank 2005; Haraway 2016; Houser 2014; Nixon 2011; 
Tsing 2015). Primarily, these positions suggest that by separating nature from cul- 
ture, we perpetuate a fictitious division of the world that has served to justify the use 
of nature as an exploitable resource, and in turn, culture is reduced to what groups 
of people do. This separation perpetuates an ontological, epistemological, and ethi- 
cal order that defines, among other things, how these two spheres are studied (social 
sciences study the human, and natural sciences study the natural world) (Matus 
et al. 2021). This nonrelationship between human and non-human in how informa- 
tion is produced about regions such as Patagonia, is problematic. The relationship 
between the human and non-human worlds deserves consideration, in our opinion, 
in how the future of territories such as Patagonia is imagined. 
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Abstract In this chapter, we pose that tourism participates in a process of reterrito- 
rialization, in dialogue with past and present dynamics of deterritorialization, and 
arises from the actions of diverse powers that constrain Indigenous agency. We dis- 
cuss tourism both as a window that reveals the tensions between environmental 
conservation and Indigenous territorial rights and as a socio-political process that 
could resolve them. Methodologically, this work reflects extensive bibliographical 
review, document analysis, and fieldwork that has been conducted through numer- 
ous periodic stays in Quinquén and other Pewenche communities. First, we explore 
a theoretical perspective of the production of geographical imaginaries and its appli- 
cations in Northern Patagonia. Next, we analyze the dual processes of exploitation/ 
protection of the Araucaria, contextualizing them within the framework of the ter- 
ritorial dispossession that affected the Pewenche in the upper basin of the Bío-Bío 
River, an area of Chile located in the mountainous communes of Lonquimay, in the 
Araucanía Region, and Alto Bío-Bío, in the Bío-Bío Region, where 54% and 83% 
of the population identify themselves as Pewenche, respectively. This chapter con- 
tinues with consideration of the Quinquén territory of northern Chilean Patagonia, 
where the Pewenche struggle for the Araucaria tree has resulted in a tourism devel- 
opment project. 
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6.1 Introduction 


More Indigenous communities throughout Latin America are incorporating tourism 
into their economies and ways of life. In the 1990s, an incipient development of 
Indigenous tourism was evident in southern Belize (Steinberg 1994), in the 
Ecuadorian Amazon (Wesche 1993), and in south-central Chile (Volle 1999). Not 
only has Indigenous tourism increased and expanded geographically over recent 
years, but it has also diversified to include activities that link aspects of rural tour- 
ism, agro-tourism, ecotourism, and ethno-tourism. This range of activities has been 
labeled Indigenous tourism (Pereiro 2015), a variant of community-based tourism 
that places the community (rural/peasant/Indigenous) as the articulating axis of a 
business venture that focuses on local livelihoods and claims to be economically, 
socially, and environmentally sustainable (Skewes et al. 2012). 

In Chile, Indigenous tourism has undergone significant development, even 
becoming a specific focus of attention in national tourism policy, where it is defined 
as "that which is offered by Indigenous individuals, families, or organizations, and 
[whose] offer incorporates part of the Indigenous culture" (De la Maza and Huisca 
2020, p. 105). Part of this development has been concentrated in the territory 
referred to as the Alto Bío-Bío (ABB), or upper basin of the Bío-Bío River. The 
ABB includes the mountainous communes of Lonquimay (La Araucanía Region) 
and Alto Bío-Bío (Bío-Bío Region), where, respectively, 5496 and 8396 of the popu- 
lation identify themselves as Pewenche, according to the 2017 Census (Chilean 
National Statistics Institute 2017). The Pewenche constitute a branch of the Mapuche 
people, whose way of life is closely linked to the Araucaria forests (pinalerías) 
found in their territory. In fact, the symbiotic relationship that the Pewenche main- 
tain with these forests has led them to mobilize against the logging of Araucaria that 
was practiced without restraint by forestry companies in the mid-twentieth century. 

As a result of these mobilizations, the Araucaria tree was declared a Natural 
Monument, thus strictly prohibiting its exploitation and preserving it within several 
Chilean protected areas (PAs). It is interesting to note that beyond the Pewenche 
mobilizations, these declarations responded to disputes that originated during colo- 
nial times over the establishment of divergent conceptions of space and geographi- 
cal imaginaries in the region. For example, the Pacification of the Araucanía 
(1861-1883), which led to the annexation of Mapuche territory by the Chilean gov- 
ernment, spatially inscribed its authority through the demarcation and creation of 
land designations, including land concessions, forest reserves, land auctions, colo- 
nization territories, and Indigenous reductions, among others. The main outcome of 
Pacification of the Araucanía was the deterritorialization of the Pewenche, who lost 
control of, and access to, their lands, forests, and waters. In some cases, Pewenche 
communities were even forcibly removed and relocated. 

In this chapter, we are interested in exploring the capacity of Indigenous tourism 
to help communities reverse historic processes of deterritorialization by facilitating 
a symbolic and effective re-appropriation of certain environmental resources 
through processes of formal protection. We present the emblematic case of 
Quinquén's Pewenche community, which resisted the appropriation of their lands 
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by the logging conglomerate, the Galletué Society. The Galletué Society sought to 
evict Pewenche families from their lands and had planned the exploitation of their 
Araucaria groves. Indigenous tourism development was proposed as a potential 
mechanism resource for protecting the Araucaria (Reyes 2006). We examine how 
the longstanding Pewenche struggle for the Araucaria tree became the catalyst for 
tourist development activity, that was centered around a broader rural identity (e.g., 
rural tourism, agro-tourism, ecotourism, and ethno-tourism), but fundamentally 
related to the Pewenche connection with the juke mapu, which refers to Mother 
Earth, or the Earth, in a deeper sense of the term. 

In continuity with other works that discuss Indigenous tourism in the ABB 
(Palomino-Schalscha 2015; Krell 2020) and other sectors of Chilean (Pilquimán 
2016, 2017) and Argentine Norpatagonia (Impemba and Maragliano 2019), we pro- 
pose that in an Indigenous context, tourism development is not solely limited to the 
economic dimension. Rather, we posit that Indigenous tourism contributes to a pro- 
cess of reterritorialization that interacts with past and present dynamics of deterrito- 
rialization by diverse powers that seek to constrain Indigenous agency. We discuss 
the spatially intertwined and temporally simultaneous processes of Indigenous de/ 
re/territorialization by interpreting tourism both as a process that reveals the ten- 
sions between environmental conservation and Indigenous territorial rights, and as 
a socio-political process that could resolve them (Haesbaert 201 1). 

In the first section, we delve into the understanding of the production of geo- 
graphical imaginaries from a theoretical perspective (Zusman 2013), along with 
exploring its applications in northern Patagonia. We then analyze the dual process 
of exploitation/protection of the Araucaria, contextualizing it within the framework 
of the territorial dispossession that affected the Pewenche in the ABB. In the third 
section, we focus on the case of Quinquén, where the Pewenche struggle for the 
Araucaria tree resulted in a tourism development project. Finally, we outline some 
conclusions on the articulations between tourism, environmental conservation, and 
Indigenous territorial rights in the northern Patagonia region of Chile. 

This chapter synthesizes data obtained by both authors over the last 15 years. 
Extensive fieldwork was conducted through numerous stays in Quinquén and other 
Pewenche communities, where both formal (community assemblies, meetings, and 
encounters with local authorities, etc.) and informal (conversations in family environ- 
ments, participation in cultural activities, etc.) exchanges with various local actors 
took place. Furthermore, we complement these data with bibliographical revision of 
the archives of administrative-juridical-legal documentation from different institutions. 


6.2 The Production of Norpatagonia 
as a Geographic Imaginary 


The military conquest and incorporation of the Mapuche territory into the jurisdic- 
tions of Chile and Argentina at the end of the nineteenth century subjected the 
northern reaches of Patagonia to a competitive process of territorial appropriation 
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and expansion between two nation-states that were still under formation. The most 
remote and isolated regions of northern Patagonia saw the creation of the first PAs, 
especially in the mountainous sectors of the Andes where the international border 
between the two countries had been established in 1882. Along with reserving 
spaces for timber production, Chile and Argentina sought to strengthen state sover- 
eignty in these lands and restrict the lifestyles of Indigenous communities whose 
cultural practices and livelihood activities were soon limited through restrictions on 
use and access (Sepúlveda and Guyot 2016). 

A global process of rural transformation has been underway since the final 
decades of the twentieth century. Directly associated with growing environmental 
awareness, rural transformation has imposed a new landscape paradigm on the rural 
world. Once considered as productive spaces for a range of extractive activities 
(e.g., ranching, mining, forestry), rural peripheries and the protected areas they 
shelter are now being valued as recreational spaces by and for conservation, under 
the wing of the sustainable development paradigm and global environmental gover- 
nance (Blair et al. 2019; Olea 2020). This shift in global thinking allows regions that 
were historically constructed as remote and peripheral to become the new focus of 
rural development policies that promote ecotourism and other variants of community- 
based tourism. Thus, the mountainous areas of the former Mapuche territory, which 
was historically referred to as the border territories, are being reconceptualized as 
part of an interconnected Norpatagonia ecological unit. The environmental conser- 
vation paradigm has defined Norpatagonia as an interconnected ecological unit with 
diffuse and porous limits. Thus, environmental conservation acts as a transboundary 
process that manifests through the creation of PAs along and across different politi- 
cal borders (Sepúlveda and Guyot 2016). 

This restructuring of space occurs in conjunction with transformations that occur 
in geographic imaginaries. A geographic imaginary is a set of beliefs or ideas held 
about a place that, when materialized in social practices, shape the way in which 
those places are perceived (Scott 1999; Zusman 2013). Geographic imaginaries 
result largely from the environmental, cultural, economic, and geopolitical narra- 
tives circulated by powerful actors and manifest through territorialities that are 
superimposed on one another over time, revealing competing ideological and dis- 
cursive formations (Peet and Watts 1996). 

The concept of Norpatagonia illustrates the sedimentary character of these imag- 
ined spaces, which have been constantly reimagined, according to the state's chang- 
ing needs. During the ninetieth century, Norpatagonia was conceptualized as desert, 
which justified the eviction and genocide carried out against the Indigenous com- 
munities in the so-called Desert Campaign in Argentina (Navarro-Floria 1999). 
Afterward, on both sides of the Andes, sectors of Norpatagonia were (re)imagined 
as territories for colonization, enabling the concession of small landholdings to 
national and foreign settlers, and the dedication of large tracts of land for environ- 
mental conservation as forest reserves, which would later become national parks, 
geoparks, biosphere reserves, and more recently, Indigenous conservation 
territories. 
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With the 2019 designation of Lonquimay as a Zone of Tourist Interest (Zona de 
Interés Turístico [ZOIT]), tourism development has added another layer to perpetu- 
ate this geographic imaginary. Chilean ZOIT designations are accompanied by stan- 
dards for how associated lands ought to be managed. For example, the Lonquimay 
ZOIT declaration decree specified how Indigenous communities would be inserted 
within this new geographic order, by designating their lands as biodiversity conser- 
vation territories. It described notable characteristics of the Lonquimay ZOIT asso- 
ciated with Indigenous lands: 


Quinquén's Pehuenche Park, which is the first biodiversity conservation territory managed 
by Indigenous communities, and the Los Arenales snow park, which is also managed by an 
Indigenous community, stand out. In addition, the commune of Lonquimay belongs to the 
UNESCO Araucarias Biosphere Reserve and the Kütralcura Geopark. (Chilean Ministry of 
Economy, Development and Tourism and Undersecretariat of Tourism 2019, p. 2). 


Environmental and conservation-centered framing of Norpatagonia's geographical 
imaginary perpetuates narratives that simultaneously enable and justify powers of 
control over these territories and their inhabitants through a process of environmen- 
talization (Agrawal 2005). For example, overlapping territorial claims and designa- 
tions that are implemented in the name of conservation and conservation-based 
development (e.g., national protected areas, ZOITs, UNESCO Biosphere Reserve, 
Geoparks) are facilitated through state and international policy, law, treaty, or 
decree. Under these designations, agencies impose rules and norms regarding how 
lands can (and cannot) be used within Norpatagonia. These environmental govern- 
mentalities have serious consequences for Indigenous communities that depend on 
these lands for their survival and way of life (Agnew and Oslender 2010; Li 2007), 
requiring them to either adapt, negotiate, or resist. But, implementing these strate- 
gies normally requires the specialized capacities (e.g., technical, financial, and 
legal) to navigate and interact with an environmental bureaucracy of institutions that 
span multiple scales, from communities to supranational entities. Moreover, this 
bureaucracy is made up of institutions and actors who also compete for access, 
ownership, and rights to these environmental resources, among themselves. 
Predictably, disparate skill levels and social capital among local groups result in 
repeated cycles of domination by larger entities and resistance from local communi- 
ties, with little advance (Peet and Watts 1996; Peluso 1992; Robbins 2019). 

We understand Indigenous agency as the capacity of Indigenous individuals, 
communities, and organizations (whether or not they are formally recognized as 
such) to exercise control within the space they operate and counteract powers at 
various scales that limit this capacity. Moreover, Indigenous agency includes the 
capacity to contest, resist and/or negotiate the terms for defining their own develop- 
ment priorities, using a wide repertoire of actions and resources such as the invoca- 
tion of ancestors, the alliance with nature, and performance, thereby preserving 
their way of life. 

Over the last three decades, tourism has emerged as a powerful tool for northern 
Patagonia Indigenous communities. Through Indigenous tourism, communities 
have retained control and power over the re-territorialization process and resisted 
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the geographical imaginaries that seek to constrain their livelihoods. Quinquén, and 
other communities, have intensified their participation in community-based tourism 
initiatives that are supported by environmental approaches to global governance, 
like the Indigenous Conservation Territory designation promoted by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN). Nevertheless, as discussed previously, 
these land designations still limit Indigenous agency. While theoretically these ini- 
tiatives originate from within the communities themselves, in practice they respond 
to highly authoritative, schematic, and prescriptive visions of the territories as 
defined by international environmental agencies operating at larger scales (Fig. 6.1). 
Even when all, or part, of these Indigenous communities, participate in the imple- 
mentation of these models, they often do so to challenge and/or counter-territorialize 
the space, motivated by ancestral (Martínez 2015), ontological (Palomino- 
Schalscha 2015), heritage (Andrade and Pilquimán 2020), and cultural survival 
(Pilquimán 2016). 
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Fig. 6.1 Model for the development of an Indigenous Conservation Territory, adaptation of a 
model developed by the World Wide Fund for Nature Chile. (Molina and Pavez 2012, p. 15) 
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6.3 Land, Forests, and Conflicts in the Alto Bio-Bio Region 


The Pewenche define themselves as people (che) of the Araucaria (pewen), primar- 
ily because of the intimate relationship they have with this tree. The Araucaria's 
fruit, called piñón or nguilliu, is harvested at the end of the summer season between 
March and April, at which time their livestock are taken to graze on the high plains 
of the mountain range. The tree's pine nuts also form the basis of their diet and 
occupy a central place in the Pewenche economic system, as they are sold to traders 
who supply the regional markets. Furthermore, the Pewenche use the Araucaria as 
an after (rewe) in the traditional celebration (nguillatun), a ceremony that brings 
together members of various communities to thank God (Ngenechen) for the har- 
vests and goodness granted and pray for the coming year. These examples highlight 
the importance of the Araucaria tree for the Pewenche identity. This insight is fun- 
damental to understanding the conflict that has arisen around the tree's use and 
appropriation in the ABB. The following section dissects this conflict by exploring 
the dynamics of territorial dispossession that continue to affect Pewenche 
communities. 


6.3.1 Pewenche Territorial Dispossession 


When the Mapuche territory was annexed to the State of Chile at the end of the 
ninetieth century, the mechanism that would establish Indigenous property rights 
had already been defined. The 1866 Titles of Merced (TM) Law would establish 
Indigenous property rights for reduced areas within the territories they had tradi- 
tionally occupied; the remaining lands would be available for auctions, cessions, 
concessions, and settlement of Chilean and European settlers. Article 6 of this law 
specified that, “[...] all lands for which effective and continuous possession of at 
least one year has not been proven shall be considered uncultivated lands and, con- 
sequently, government property" (Chilean National Congress Library 1866, para. 
12). This statute meant that the Pewenche's summer pasture lands in the AAB, 
where their prized pinalerías were located, were often excluded from the reduc- 
tions. The Pewenche only occupied these areas for part of the year during which 
time they constructed mobile outposts; therefore, they could not prove effective and 
continuous possession (Azócar et al. 2005). 

In addition, the resettlement of Indigenous people was sometimes carried out 
after some of the auctions and cessions had been made to settlers. For example, in 
Lonquimay, prior to the arrival of the Indian Registration Committee (Comisión 
Radicadora de Indígenas [CRI]) in 1896, the installation of a large number of set- 
tlers limited the possibilities of establishing Pewenche settlements. In other cases, 
including some sectors of the current commune of ABB, local landowners managed 
to prevent the arrival of the CRI, so the resettlement never took place (Molina and 
Correa 1996). As a result of these irregularities, many Pewenche were left without 
land and/or without documentation to prove their land claim, while others 
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experienced legalized theft via land grants that did not encompass all the land they 
actually occupied. By 1930, when resettlement practices were terminated with the 
repeal of the Law of December 4, 1866, 12 land reductions had occurred in the 
ABB, representing a total of 370 km? (Fig. 6.2 and Table 6.1). 
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Fig. 6.2 Pewenche landholdings and protected areas in the Alto Bio-Bio region 
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Table 6.1 Reductions formed in the Alto Bio-Bío region, Chilean General Archive of Indigenous 
Affairs, Chilean National Indigenous development corporation (CONADI) 


TM Holder Sector Km? Date 
997 Huenucal Ivante Icalma 7.5 1905 
998 Pedro Calfuqueo Icalma 10 
1000 Benancio Cumillán Cruzaco 9 
1036 Manuel & Samuel Queupu Mariepumenuco 42 
1056 Paulino Huaiquillan Pedregoso 28 1906 
1075 Bernardo Nanco Naranjo 65 
1192 Francisco Cayul Collipulli 22 1907 
1290 P. Curilem, L. Zúñiga, and G. Nehuen Pehuenco 21 1908 
2]44 José Quintriqueo Cerro Redondo 5 1911 
2834 Antonio Marihuan Malla Malla 34.44 1919 
2835 José Anselmo Pavián Cahuenucu 41.34 

2874 Antonio Canío Trapa Trapa 84.3 1920 


Half a century later, the military regime (1973-1990) resurveyed the properties 
in order to adapt their boundaries to the true occupation of their inhabitants, increas- 
ing the size of the Pewenche landholdings in the areas that had previously been 
reduced. In addition, Decree Law No. 2568, enacted in 1979, systemized the pro- 
cess of land division and sale within Indigenous communities, and also established 
the possibility for Indigenous families to petition the ceding of fiscal lands that for 
various reasons had not been settled. Thus, the Institute for Agricultural Development 
(INDAP) received 14 plots of land in the ABB to assign to Pewenche families who 
had been occupying them without land titles. Many Pewenche were thus able to 
recover their veranadas. When added to the lands remapped from the reductions, 
these transfers increased the area held by the Pewenche by a little more than 
1580 km? (Table 6.2 and Fig. 6.2). 

In 1993, Chile passed Law No. 19,253 (referred to as “the Indigenous Law”) 
which established the Fund for Indigenous Lands and Waters. This fund helps sub- 
sidize or finance the re-purchase of land for Indigenous individuals and communi- 
ties. In the ABB, slightly more than 160 km? were retransferred to Pewenche 
families thanks to this statute. Lands were also reacquired in other ways. For exam- 
ple, the El Barco estate was purchased at the end of 1994 by the Empresa Nacional 
de Electricidad Sociedad Anónima (ENDESA) to relocate families whose lands 
were going to be (and were) flooded by the filling of the Ralco reservoir in 2004 
(Hakenholz 2004). Despite these legal reacquisitions, only 50 properties (just over 
2000 km?) have been recognized as the property of the Pewenche since the estab- 
lishment of the first TMs in 1905. This total represents just 36% of the traditional 
Pewenche territory in the ABB (Table 6.3). 
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Table 6.2 Pewenche lands (re)measured by the Institute for Agricultural Development (INDAP) 
in the Alto Bio-Bío region, Chilean General Archive of Indigenous Affairs, Chilean National 


Indigenous development corporation (CONADI) 
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(Re)-Surveying 
Pewenche lands in the Alto Bio-Bío region Date Km? 
San Miguel de Callaqui Estate 1985 3.97 
Ralco Estate: Lot 1 37.1 
Ralco Estate: Lot 3—4 176.003 
Guallaly Estate 183.83 
Bío-Bío Estate: Lot A 99.69 
Bío-Bío Estate: Property 48 1986 5.49 
Pitril Estate 106.62 
Gallina Indigenous Group 24.79 
Title of Merced 2834 38.40 
Title of Merced 2835 92.95 
Title of Merced 2874 137.59 
Sub-total Alto Bío-Bío 816.49 
Title of Merced 997 1983 13.78 
Title of Merced 1036 67.64 
Huenucal Ivante Indigenous Group 2.94 
Nahuelcura Cafiumir Indigenous Group 1984 16.86 
Pedro Calfuqueo Indigenous Group 56.47 
Francisco Cayul Indigenous Group 83.498 
Levinao Zúñiga Indigenous Group 134.63 
Quiñelevi Meliqueo Indigenous Group 10.211 
Title of Merced 1000 13.81 
Title of Merced 1056 99.14 
Title of Merced 1075 146.94 
Title of Merced 1192 25.20 
Title of Merced 1290 37,15 
Title of Merced 2144 5 
Title of Merced 998 1987 51.12 
Sub-total Lonquimay 764.42 
Total 1580.91 


Table 6.3 Pewenche landholdings in the Alto Bio-Bio, Chilean General Archive of Indigenous 
Affairs, National Indigenous development corporation (CONADI) 


Acquisition method Property Km? 
Commission for the Settlement of 12 728.78 
Indians (1905-1920) 

Institute for Agricultural Development 14 852.14 
(1987-1991) 

Fund for Indigenous Lands and Waters 12 160.95 
(since 1993) 

Other modalities 12 445.63 
Total 50 2187.51 
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6.3.2 Araucaria Harvesting and Protection 


The delayed and partial recognition of the Pewenche lands directly affected the 
conflicts that arose when forestry companies entered the ABB with the specific 
intention of exploiting the pinalerías. Luis Otero (2006) recalled that the construc- 
tion of the Las Raíces tunnel, in 1938, "opened to exploitation the entire araucaria 
zone of the Alto Bío-Bío" (p. 119). This tunnel, which extended 4.5 km, facilitated 
rail connectivity between the area and the coast; much later, in 2005, this route was 
converted to facilitate automobile traffic. He recounted that nearly 300 km? of 
Araucaria forests were harvested for lumber within a period of 60 years. As a result 
of this pressure, Araucaria logging was regulated for the first time in 1969, based on 
the argument made in the Supreme Decree N?94 of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
“*[...] that there is a risk of extinction of the Araucaria Araucana species due to the 
exploitation to which it has been subjected." 

By this time, logging companies had already intruded on Pewenche lands. For 
communities that possessed formal recognition of their territorial rights, these con- 
flicts could be resolved through just compensation to the Pewenche, generated by 
revenue from the timber that had previously been harvested on their lands. In 
Pedregoso, for example, two lumber companies that exploited the neighboring 
lands, subsequently encroached within the boundaries of TM 1056; as the Pewenche 
had a clearly established TM, they had recourse and ended up signing several pur- 
chase and sale contracts with the lumber company between 1964 and 1974. 

Cases where communities did not yet have land titles were much more compli- 
cated to resolve. In Ralco, for example, the Pewenche were still considered illegal 
occupants of their lands when Araucaria exploitation began. The Ralco estate had 
been registered in the land registry in 1881 by Rafael Anguita, then ex-mayor of Los 
Angeles, and through successive transfers, in 1949, it transferred to Dionisio 
González, who contributed it to the working capital of the Ralco Lumber Holding 
Company (Maderas Ralco Sociedad Anónima) in 1962. The cutting of Araucaria 
trees began 4 years later. The Pewenche quickly petitioned the government to stop 
this logging, and in 1972, Chile declared “the Araucaria forests of the Ralco Estate, 
in the commune of Santa Bárbara" a national park (Chilean Ministry of Lands and 
Colonization 1972). While the decree of 1969 had only established harvesting regu- 
lations, this new regulation conferred absolute protection to the Araucaria within the 
limits of the Ralco estate (Molina and Correa 1996). 

The Chilean government's response to the logging of Araucarias in Ralco has not 
been favorable for the Pewenche to date, as the new PA deprived the Pewenche of 
possession and access to their summer pastures (Aagesen 1998). Nevertheless, 
under Chile's National Reserve PA mandate, the possibility of integrating the needs 
of local communities into the management of the PA exists so, over time, this situ- 
ation may continue to evolve (Sepálveda and Guyot 2016). It is interesting to note 
that, far from being unique to the Ralco case, the creation of Chilean PAs for con- 
servation purposes on lands claimed by Indigenous communities is widespread and 
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has perpetuated the process of territorial alienation initiated during the conquest of 
Mapuche territory (Sepúlveda and Guyot 2016). The same logic was at work in 
Quinquén where, in addition to opposing the logging of their forests, the Pewenche 
families had to deal with the Galletué Society's attempts to evict them from their 
lands. This conflict gained notoriety at the national level (Bengoa 1992), but inter- 
estingly, in this case, the desire to create a National Reserve on the lands recovered 
from the Galletué Society was opposed by an alternative project that proposed the 
development of tourism as a primary mechanism for the protection of the Araucaria 
forests (Reyes 2006). 


6.4 Tourism as an Alternative Protection Resource: The Case 
of Quinquén 


The Quinquén community is made up of approximately 250 people, distributed 
among 52 families who live at the headwaters of the Biobío River in the commune 
of Lonquimay. They depend heavily on natural resources for both food security and 
cultural subsistence. Quinquén is also a community recognized internationally for 
its historical struggle against landowners and logging companies in the late 1980s. 
This prolonged struggle resulted in the declaration of the Araucaria as a Chilean 
Natural Monument in 1990, and much later—in 2007—the granting of formal land 
ownership to the Quinquén community (Molina 2015). This section describes the 
slow but progressive process of touristification (i.e., a complex process of territorial 
transformation through tourism) of Pewenche community spaces and the environ- 
mental and regulatory conditions that drove the families of Quinquén to participate 
in community-based tourism initiatives. 


6.4.1 From the Creation of a Regulatory Landscape... 


The Pewenche of Quinquén have coexisted in a close symbiotic relationship with 
the Araucaria forests. They have protected Araucaria habitat from anthropogenic 
threats, denouncing illegal logging and even confronting the logging companies that 
endangered it through overexploitation (e.g., in Forestal Casagrande, Forestal 
Malleco, and Sociedad Galletué; Bengoa 1992). As a result of these mobilizations 
and the support of national and international environmental organizations, Supreme 
Decree N?43 was promulgated in 1990, which established the protection of the 
Araucaria from any form of exploitation (see Table 6.4). This decree was of crucial 
importance for the inhabitants of Quinquén and all the Pewenche communities, 
since it recognized that the Araucaria “is intimately linked to values and principles 
that make up the historical, social, and cultural heritage of the Mapuche people and 
the nation as a whole.” 
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Table 6.4 Chilean regulatory frameworks with impact on Quinquén 
Legislation Content Validity 
D.S. N°94/1969 Approves regulations for the exploitation of Araucaria Repealed 
Araucana timber. (05/12/1970) 
S.D. N*157/1969 | Amends D.S. N°94/1969. Repealed 
(05/12/1970) 
D.S. N°439/1970 | Approves new regulations for the exploitation of Repealed 
Araucaria Araucana timber and repeals the supreme (04/26/1976) 
decrees mentioned therein. 
Agreement Expropriation of Fundo Quinquén by the Corporation for | Revoked 
N?2065/1971 Agrarian Reform (CORA). (19/07/1974) 
D.S. N°29/1976 Declares the Araucaria Araucana a Natural Monument. Repealed 
(26/12/1987) 
D.S. N°259 /1980 | Regulation of D.L. No. 701/ 1974 on Forestry Amended 
Development. (12/06/1998) 
D.S. N*141/1987 | Declares the Araucaria Araucana a Natural Monument in | Repealed 
the places indicated and regulates its use in sectors (03/04/1990) 
located outside such places. 
D.S. N°43/1990 Declares the Araucaria Araucana a Natural Monument. Current 
D.S. N°56/1991 Creates the Lago Galletué National Reserve in the 
commune of Lonquimay. 
Law No. Establishes norms for the protection, promotion, and Current 
19253/1993 development of Indigenous people, and creates the 
National Corporation for Indigenous Development. 
D.S. N°27/1997 It removes Lago Galletué National Reserve from its 
status as such. 
D.E. 525/2003 Authorizes the cutting of forest specimens indicated. Repealed 
(12/23/2004) 
Law No. Law on native forest recovery and forestry promotion. Current 
20283/2008 
D.E. 654/2009 Complements D.S. N*490/1976, N*43/1990 and Repealed 
N?13/1995, exempted, which declared natural (12/08/2011) 
monuments to different forest species. 
Decree Declares Lonquimay a Zone of Tourist Interest. Current 
N°146/2019 


“DE Exempt Decree, DL Decree Law, DS Supreme Decree 


This legal recognition was pivotal for the subsequent heritage protection of the 
Araucaria species. And, to give even greater protection to the ecosystems where the 
Araucaria grows, Supreme Decree No. 56 was issued in 1991, creating the Lago 
Galletué National Reserve (Fig. 6.3). This regulation established, among other con- 
siderations, that the habitat of the Araucaria: 


[...] is very fragile, and its alterations are irreversible, which is why this species — despite 
having been declared a Natural Monument — is vulnerable to extinction, making it neces- 
sary to act with the utmost urgency in order to stop the process of deterioration that affects 
it. (D.S. N°56/1991) 
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LOCATION 
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Lago Galletué National Reserve * 
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CONADI; CONAF; MBN; MIDEPLAN; 
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Supreme Decree N*56, which created the protected area in 1991, Because of the territorial 
overlap that its creation implied, the reserve was never materialized; its protected area status | 


Fig. 6.3 Lago Galletué National Reserve, Lonquimay, according to D.S. N°56/1991 


Through this act, the government placed several Indigenous communities, 
including Quinquén, within the limits of a 290.3 km? PA; thus, its implementation 
had important consequences in terms of both territorial configuration and access to 
the available natural resources. Actually, the Lago Galletué National Reserve never 
became a reality. In order to at least partially solve the problems caused by the ter- 
ritorial overlap that its creation implied, Supreme Decree N°27 was promulgated in 
1997. This decree removed the protected area status to facilitate the transfer of land 
ownership to the National Indigenous Development Corporation (CONADD), which 
would subsequently grant land titles to the members of the Indigenous communities 
claiming territorial rights in the Reserve's area. 

In 1995, the community of Quinquén was formally declared an Indigenous 
Community, under the protection of the Indigenous Law, which recognizes the 
importance of the land for the cultural existence of the Indigenous Peoples, ensuring 
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its "adequate use, ecological conservation, and development." By virtue of this law, 
multiple mechanisms of subordination were activated, both of the Indigenous peo- 
ple through neo-developmentalist ventures, and of the geographic space through the 
environmentalization of the territory. This law also incorporated the creation of 
Indigenous Development Areas (Áreas de Desarrollo Indígena [ADI]), which are 
territorial planning instruments designed to facilitate and focus the transfer of 
resources to sectors considered a priority in terms of development. When the 
Indigenous Law was enacted, the Galletué-Icalma sector was identified as a key 
area in which the creation of an ADI could be integrated with the Lago Galletué 
National Reserve, a project that was opposed by the inhabitants of Quinquén who 
did not want to see an external development model imposed on them (Dodge and 
Reyes 1995). 

Quinquen community agency has had to adapt to this succession of contradictory 
laws (e.g., environmental, forestry, Indigenous), which together make up the 
region's "regulatory landscape." This concept refers to how legal provisions mani- 
fest in geographical space, including through the creation of PAs, forest reserves, or 
Indigenous territories. The effects of these provisions have manifested in their 
capacity to produce different types of subjectivity; that is, the way in which people 
are defined collectively and individually in relation to the space they occupy (e.g., 
the inhabitants of Indigenous communities are comuneros). Indeed, it is through this 
exercise of government sovereignty that spaces are conceptualized, defined, and 
shaped based on the government's interests and vision for the land, its resources, 
and its inhabitants. Locations deemed appropriate for tourism development are con- 
structed in this manner. 


6.4.2 ...To the Touristification of Quinquén 


In Quinquén, the coexistence of millenary pinalerías and Pewenche families consti- 
tutes an exemplary case to explain the geographic dynamics resulting from the wide 
repertoire of practices deployed by: (a) the regulatory action of the State, such as 
land designations, forestry laws, territorial ordinances, formal recognition of ances- 
tral rights, development of entrepreneurship programs, and zoning; (b) the action of 
governmental and non-governmental, national, and international agencies, by way 
of forest monitoring, programs to support conservation, climate change mitigation, 
and ecosystem protection; and (c) Indigenous agency action to negotiate both intra- 
and extra-community agreements to gain access to natural resources in their territo- 
ries, including a slow but steady process of counter-territorialization. 

This interaction between government regulation, conservation interests and ini- 
tiatives, and Indigenous rights advocacy in the region brought about the gradual 
touristification of Quinquén. The regulatory frameworks that were imposed to safe- 
guard the region's resources from exploitation also restricted access to these 
resources to Indigenous communities, thereby impacting Indigenous livelihoods 
and leaving tourism as the only viable economic alternative. Tourism in Quinquén 
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was seen as being a local management strategy for conservation, management, and 
environmental protection; also it represented the result (although not necessarily 
intentional) of strong essentialist pressures, since they installed subjectivation prac- 
tices that placed the inhabitants of a territory as naturally gifted for the development 
of a single economic activity. In this sense, the aforementioned regulatory condi- 
tions have been decisive for the touristification of the territory where these families 
live or, in other words, for the emergence of what is known as the "tourist vocation" 
of the territory. 

Tourism development in Quinquén can be summarized in three key phases: (a) 
Informal tourism development, (b) Initiatives of the Quimque Wentru Indigenous 
Association, and (c) Creation of the Quinquén Pewenche Park. 


Informal Tourism Development Ever since the legal settlement in Quinquén, 
some of its inhabitants began to receive travelers on their way to other destinations 
that were attracted both by the scenic beauty of the surroundings and by the tourist 
promotion of the Araucanía Andina destination. Some of these travelers stayed for 
the entire summer season on the shores of the Galletué Lake. Along with these visi- 
tors came some undesired consequences. They did not bring resources to the com- 
munity, or when they did, it was limited to minor forms of compensation such as 
exchanges for food. They damaged the bush flora to make firewood and left garbage 
and solid waste for the community to manage. Free transit to the lake area deterio- 
rated the road and caused problems for community members who had their houses 
near the road or the lake area. These economic and environmental impacts moti- 
vated the community to seek external support in order to confront and organize 
against the emerging tourism activity. 


Initiatives of the Quimque Wentru Indigenous Association In 1996, community 
leaders, supported by external institutions, created the Quimque Wentru Indigenous 
Association, a legal entity protected under the Indigenous Law that would allow 
them to advance their own development agenda (Arce et al. 2016). This association 
included members of the Huenucal Ivante, Kmkeñ (vernacular name of Quinquén), 
Marimenuco, Pedregoso, and Pedro Calfuqueo communities and aimed to recover 
land for families that had not benefited from the previous laws of Indigenous settle- 
ment and territorial recognition. As a result of the association's efforts, international 
aid funds were obtained for the development of a series of initiatives that sought to 
ensure the economic sustainability of the lands they had received through its pro- 
ductive use. For example, a building was purchased in the town of Lonquimay. 
Initially, this building allowed association members from distant areas to stay over- 
night in the town to carry out their business. Later it was converted into the Follil 
Pewenche Inn (Fig. 6.4). 


To add property value and complement the services that would be offered at the 
Inn, the association created four trails (mainly for horseback riding) and a camping 
area at the Galletué Lake (Fig. 6.5). These trails were constructed in traditional use 
areas and, in summer, were offered to occasional visitors for hiking or flora and 
fauna observation. Along the same lines, in 2001 the community implemented the 
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r 


Fig. 6.4 Follil Pewenche Inn in Lonquimay 


Fig. 6.5 Campground in Quinquén 
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project known as Ecotourism for the conservation of the Araucaria: a challenge for 
the Pewenche Quimque Wentru association of the Lonquimay commune, in order to 
give greater impetus to tourism development. The objectives of this project were to 
promote both the conservation of the area's existing Araucaria forests and the dis- 
semination of the Pewenche culture (Reyes 2006). To support the transition to tour- 
ism, the association procured resources to hire a full-time consultant to provide 
programming support, such as gastronomy, guide training, and administration. In 
developing these initiatives, the community established alliances with governmen- 
tal and non-governmental forestry agencies such as the Chilean Committee for the 
Defense of Flora and Fauna (CODEFF), the Chilean National Forestry Corporation 
(CONAP), and the Model Forest program. 


Creation of the Quinquén Pewenche Park Between 2009 and 2011, the com- 
munity participated in the project: Model of Areas Conserved by Indigenous 
Communities for the Development of Ecotourism and Biodiversity: proposal based 
on a pilot experience of a Pehuenche community park in the community of Quinquén, 
in the Andean Araucanía. 'This project's primary goal was to transform the com- 
munity open space into the first Indigenous Conservation Territory in Chile by cre- 
ating Quinquén Pewenche Park. The initiative was implemented by the World 
Wildlife Fund, one of the largest international conservation organizations, with sup- 
port from the Regional Government of La Araucanía, the Municipality of Lonquimay, 
and the Chilean National Tourism Service (SERNATUR). The community main- 
tains a close collaborative relationship with WFF to this day (Aylwin and 
Cuadra 2011). 

The project sought to make conservation-based tourism the main focus of the 
community. The Quinquén Pewenche Cooperative was created to promote intra- 
community connections and linkages by coordinating activities such as horseback 
riding, gastronomy, hiking service providers, as well as producers of leather, wood, 
and textile handicrafts. A welcome center (Kukafiwe Ruka) was set up to provide 
information to tourists, along with a network of trails and signage reflecting the 
varying degrees of difficulty, with the Araucaria forests as the main attraction 
(Fig. 6.6). A participatory land-use planning process was also carried out to demar- 
cate the areas that would be used for tourism and to protect the areas considered 
sacred and/or of high cultural value by the community. 

Quinquén's location in the midst of millenary Araucaria forests has framed an 
imaginary of harmonious coexistence between its inhabitants and nature, which has 
been essential for the implementation of conservationist agendas and associated 
tourism development. This imaginary has not arisen exclusively as a result of the 
action of powers outside the community. The inhabitants of Quinquén have been 
instrumental to the protection of the Araucaria ecosystem and saw the touristifica- 
tion of their territory as a means to achieve this end. In the face of significant exter- 
nal pressures from both conservation and development interests, the Quinquén 
community saw tourism as a viable means of preserving its agency/sovereignty over 
its territories and taking control of the reterritorialization process. 
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TERRITORIO INDÍGENA DE CONSERVACIÓN 
LOTE A - QUINQUÉN 
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Desde el 2009 se ha formalizado el trabajo de conservación por parte 
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de Conservación en Chile, concepto deconservación reconocido por 
la unión Internacional para la Conservación de la Naturaleza - UICN- 
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experiencia |Pewenche. 


Fig. 6.6 Welcome signs to the Quinquén Indigenous conservation territory 


However, the promises of conservation tourism have not yielded the expected 
results. This is partly because of the strict safety standards and health codes that 
must be met in order to obtain permits and financing, and also because the income 
generated is neither consistent nor adequate to reverse the ongoing marginalization 
of the Quinquén community. In sum, although tourism development is not the defin- 
itive solution, it has provided the inhabitants of Quinquén with alternative opportu- 
nities for empowerment and control over unfolding reterritorialization processes 
that are also compatible with the emerging global conservation agenda. 


6.5 Conclusion 


As this chapter has demonstrated, the territories of the northern Patagonian Andes 
have been the object of an evolving geographical imaginary, which has aspired to 
control the region’s development since the mid-nineteenth century. This imaginary 
was constructed to ensure the incorporation of these territories within the Chilean 
and Argentine nations and has inspired a series of concrete political strategies to 
strengthen private property rights, facilitate the introduction of agriculture, and pro- 
mote the dispossession and resettlement of Indigenous lands. In the twentieth 
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century, this same imaginary evolved, creating national areas for conservation and 
other areas that were deemed appropriate for timber harvesting. A lack of controls 
opened these areas to indiscriminate logging. The development of the railroad and 
later inclusion within bioceanic corridors, converted these logging areas into inte- 
gration territories, facilitating tourism and their conception as biodiversity conser- 
vation areas of binational scope. As these strategies have evolved, the territory has 
been further integrated through environmental governmentalities that have been 
layered through their inclusion within the global network of UNESCO biosphere 
reserves, their rediscovery as sites of geological interest, or their designation as 
Indigenous conservation territories, and ZOITs. This constant transformation of ter- 
ritorial orders has resulted in the production of successive geographical imaginaries. 

The participation of the Pewenche in community-based tourism initiatives 
resulted from a combination of external structuring forces and endogenous deci- 
sions. It allowed the Pewenche to take control of different elements of tourism in 
order to advance their own reterritorialization agenda, helping them retain sover- 
eignty over their lands and erase the marks of colonialism. For example, for the 
Pewenche, the term /of refers to the community as a politically organized social 
group that is based on kinship. The reappropriation of this term /of in Quinquén, in 
connection with its community-based and centered development as a tourist desti- 
nation, contrasts sharply with the term Indigenous reduction that has traditionally 
been employed by the state to describe Indigenous living spaces. This reappropria- 
tion illustrates how tourism can be an opportunity for identity revitalization. 

In spite of the implementation and repercussions we have outlined, tourism has 
facilitated a shift in Indigenous agency. Strategically employed as a tool, tourism 
has allowed Indigenous communities to influence the transformation of geographi- 
cal imaginaries, empowering communities to exercise control and counteract pow- 
ers that have successively denied their existence and/or relegated them to the 
margins of the capitalist resource exploitation process, thus delegitimizing their ter- 
ritorial demands. Nevertheless, as in the case of the Pewenche communities and the 
Araucaria forests, associating Indigenous identity with environmental conservation 
through tourism development required they assume a central role in the production 
of a new imaginary based on the recognition of their ontologies and ways of life, 
and consequently of their territorial rights. In turn, this imaginary assumes a kind of 
strategic essentialism, calibrated by current movements (e.g., bioculturalism, multi- 
culturalism, development with identity) that seek to make Indigenous subjectivities 
compatible with the demands of the neoliberal paradigm (Krell 2020). What is cer- 
tain is that the struggle for the production and recomposition of geographical imagi- 
naries in Norpatagonia is—and will continue to be—characterized by the growing 
participation and mobilization of Indigenous communities in the environmentaliza- 
tion of their territories. 
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de Glaciares Circuit Between El Chaltén, 
Argentina, and Villa O'Higgins, Chile 
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Abstract Nature-based tourism (NBT) has been positioned as being aligned with 
conservation objectives and capable of contributing to social and ecological sustain- 
ability in contemporary contexts of socio-ecological crisis and global change. 
Nevertheless, some have characterized this strategy as a capitalist accumulation cir- 
cuit, a form of commodification and production of nature. In southern Patagonia, 
NBT exploits roads, trails, and protected areas as tourism resources. This chapter 
focuses on the production of frontier spaces in south Patagonia through an analysis 
of cross-border NBT strategies. We present an intrinsic case study of the Huella de 
Glaciares (Trail of the Glaciers) NBT product, situated in the Santa Cruz Province 
of Argentina, and the Aysén Region of Chile. Through interviews, participant obser- 
vation, field visits, and documentary analysis, we identify that the Huella de 
Glaciares, along with other tourism routes that connect with the larger Patagonia 
territory, respond to renewed cross-border processes. We observed that the Huella 
de Glaciares NBT circuit was being advanced and promoted by the governments of 
both countries and by private tourism agents between Villa O'Higgins and El 
Chaltén, without adequate consideration of the project's sustainability in this area of 
Patagonia. 
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7.1 Introduction 


Contemporary spatial research has extended earlier considerations of peripheraliza- 
tion to focus on process, in addition to place. In this way, peripheralization entails 
processes that lead to structural marginalization, leading to social marginality and 
poverty, political dependency or exclusion, and economic polarization, among other 
outcomes (Bachmann- Vargas and van Koppen 2020; Kühn 2015; Kühn et al. 2017). 
Southern Patagonia can be considered a peripheral space in relation to the central, 
capital areas of the countries in which it is situated: Chile (CL) and Argentina (AR). 
In turn, CL and AR are peripheries with respect to the global North. Moreover, in a 
dual sense, southern Patagonia is a space of frontiers. First, there are political bor- 
ders. These borders were interjurisdictional during the colonial period and inter- 
state since formal agreements were established between AR and CL at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century (Porto and Schweitzer 2018). Second, since the mid- 
eighteenth century, the interfaces between capitalism and nature have created new 
commodity chains and evolved others, which has reconfigured and adapted the 
natural domains, shifting the lines between mountains and plateaus, forests and 
steppe, icefields, and oceans. Through social processes of the production of space, 
a commodification of nature has unfolded in this sector of Patagonia, giving way to 
commodity frontiers that have expanded (Moore 2020), as capitalism has spread 
across the interior of Patagonia, from the coasts. Both of these cases represent polit- 
ical frontiers because they alter pre-existing power relations and generate unequal 
geographic development (Smith 2020). 

French Marxist theorist Henri Lefebvre (1901-1991) argued that humans are 
inherently social, and as such, they produce their lives and their world through 
social processes (Lefebvre 2013). Lefebvre (2013) viewed space as a product of this 
social production, involving the interrelations between living beings, activities, con- 
cepts, undertakings, and discourses; an interrelation of all that is produced by nature 
or society. Humans produce their spaces through a rational mobilization of resources 
and tools, and a series of actions that are organized around specific objectives and 
logics. Their decisions and processes are based on social relations and use values; 
thus, rather than being a thing or container, space is relational, meaning that it is 
socially made and remade over time (Lefebvre 2013; Massey 1999). As such, it has 
both physical and conceptual frontiers, or boundaries, which are established, 
overlap, and superimposed with other social spaces (Fuchs 2019). 

The delimitation of borders is a technique used in the social production of space; 
thus, it is necessary to study both the characteristics of borders as containers and 
also the configurations of the spaces they contain (Foucher 1991). Processes of 
borderization and cross-borderization alternate in the construction of borders, both 
in political-administrative terms and in terms of the expansion of commodification. 
In these processes, and in the context of border demarcation and definitions, govern- 
ment scales (e.g., municipal, provincial, regional, and national) foster the configura- 
tion and deployment of circuits, which respond to an economic and productive 
logic. These processes of borderization and cross-borderization affect the frontiers 
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of nature commodification. For example, the accumulation circuits that historically 
developed in the southern Patagonia area around ranching and wool exports 
depended on fluid interactions between agents operating on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary, including a movement of animals from one coast to the other. 
These cross-borderization processes facilitated rapid expansion of commodification 
frontiers (Pereira Carneiro 2016; Schweitzer 1998). Later, during the 1980s, when 
AR and CL underwent a period of geopolitical conflict, strict borderization pro- 
cesses were employed, closing what had historically been termed a sheep frontier 
and constraining related capitalist activity. When the conflict ended and integration 
processes regained momentum, processes of borderization relaxed somewhat 
(Foucher 1991). 

In the production of space, a number of agents employ different strategies to 
compete for the control of space, each proposing territorial alternatives that are built 
upon distinct values and meanings. Territorial configurations end up being the result 
and reflection of these processes and power disputes. The advance of the commodi- 
fication frontier is achieved through the provision of natural production conditions 
(Castree 1995; O'Connor 2001): landscapes and access to water or land, general 
conditions and infrastructure related to access (e.g., roads, trails, and ferries), 
energy, communications, equipment, and services (usually public). Despite funda- 
mental differences in the values and meanings associated with agent preferences for 
these production circuits, the production conditions required for these competing 
activities often overlap, causing tensions to rise. 

In many cases, to achieve the production conditions required for particular social 
productions of space, fundamental changes are provoked within the territory that 
can affect the conditions required for the reproduction of life (Torres et al. 2014), 
defined here as, “the process by which a society [or organism] reproduces itself 
from one generation to another and also within generations" (Burton 2014, p.1). 
When the social production of space impinges on the social, physical, and/or bio- 
logical conditions required for the reproduction of life, disputes can arise. Common 
examples include disputes among productive sector agents and disputes between the 
productive sector and social sector agents (Barbosa e Souza and Chaveiro 2019; 
Valenzuela et al. 2021). 

The study of processes of the social production of space can be carried out from 
a range of approaches including conventional economic, geographic, and environ- 
mental science approaches, and political ecology and critical geography approaches. 
These disciplines provide a range of perspectives and interpretations along a 
theoretical-ideological gradient of environmental issues and the conception of 
nature. In geographical terms, this research was developed under the assumption 
that space is relational, meaning that it is socially made and remade over time 
(Lefebvre 2013; Massey 1999). From a broader perspective, political ecology theo- 
ries suggest the importance of extending analysis of territorial agents and conditions 
beyond humans and social reproduction to include the conditions needed for the 
reproduction of all life (human and non-human beings) (Moore 2020). Thus, evalu- 
ating the prospects for different territorial development alternatives and strategies 
requires analysis of the various agents, conditions required for productive activities, 
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and the conditions required for the reproduction of life (Gumuchian and Pecqueur 
2007; Schweitzer 2004, 2008). Lajarge and Roux (2007) defined territorial building 
projects as being the strategies and actions of state actors, undertaken to produce a 
desired territorial configuration. In our research, we applied these concepts more 
broadly, positing that territorial building strategies are not uniquely driven by the 
state; rather, they can also be undertaken by a variety of actors including large cor- 
porations and landholders, or even as expressions of alternative visions proposed by 
social organizations (Schweitzer 2008). 

In recent decades, social frontiers have advanced in southern Patagonia through 
nature-based tourism (NBT) processes in and around protected areas (PAs) based on 
commoditization processes and capitalist logic. These PAs, which are often publicly 
owned, facilitate NBT by providing several of the primary production conditions 
necessary for success (e.g., access, infrastructure, unique natural landscapes, and 
established support service systems like trail maintenance or search and rescue). 
The case study presented within this chapter sought to better understand the recent 
advances in nature commodification frontiers in southern Patagonia through a trans- 
boundary case study that examined the production of space and nature on both sides 
of the Andean Mountain Range. Our study area focused on the Huella de Glaciares 
(Trail of the Glaciers) NBT product, which is accessed in AR via El Chaltén and 
Provincial Route 41. In CL, the Huella de Glaciares is accessed via Villa O'Higgins 
and the southernmost regional extension from the Carretera Austral (Route 7). The 
Carretera Austral is included within the Route of the Parks of Patagonia (rutadelo- 
sparques.org), a conceptual circuit connecting 17 national parks and 60 communi- 
ties between Puerto Montt and Cape Horn in Chilean Patagonia. Our intrinsic case 
study approach identified the main agents involved in these processes and explored 
the similarities and differences in their strategies of appropriation and capitalization 
of space. Our work employed critical approaches to understanding the social pro- 
duction of space. We understand NBT, real estate development, private protected 
areas, and other forms of conservation-based development (CBD) as operating 
through a capitalist logic. Thus, our work assumes these logics require constant 
expansion and advance of capital to maintain their rates of profit and empower their 
reproduction. 


7.2 Literature Review 


During the twenty-first century, a number of studies have explored the dynamics 
surrounding nature exploitation, tourism, and conservation in this area of Argentine 
and Chilean Patagonia (Blair et al. 2019; Borrie et al. 2020; Gale et al. 2013; Grenier 
2003; Nüfiez et al. 2014, 2018; Pérez 2019; Picone 2020; Picone et al. 2020; Ponzi 
2022; Schweitzer 2020). French author Grenier (2003) offered early advances in the 
social production of space research, observing neoliberal globalization dynamics in 
Chilean Patagonian over the course of 30 years that were advancing hand in hand 
with the exploitation of untouched, peripheral, isolated nature. His book featured 
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chapters dedicated to tourism, real estate speculation, and land grabbing for conser- 
vation purposes, providing an important background to the issues addressed in our 
chapter. A number of more contemporary works continue to enrich our understand- 
ing of social production of space in these areas in CL. Gale et al. (2013) examined 
NBT visitor perceptions of authenticity and change in several of the rural southern 
Patagonia spaces within our study area, including Villa O'Higgins (CL) and El 
Chaltén (AR). Their research with international travelers indicated that communi- 
ties who maintained their traditional identity instead of developing a tourist-oriented 
culture were perceived as being less “welcoming.” Núñez et al. (2014) analyzed 
discourses of development linked to conservation, finding that CBD discourse has 
resulted in a new form of territorial colonization. Núñez et al. (2018) examined 
touristification in the Aysén region of Chilean Patagonia, focusing on the Carretera 
Austral and green businesses. Blair et al. (2019) examined nature-based tourism and 
local perceptions of changes in rural spaces around CL’s Cerro Castillo National 
Park, identifying deep-rooted skepticism, resentment, and distrust toward central 
policy shifts that promoted conservation-based development. Borrie et al. (2020) 
examined the dynamics and tensions associated with the advance of private PAs in 
Chilean Patagonia, calling for integrated governance between PAs and local com- 
munities based on "transparency, fair and legal adjudication, establishment of col- 
laborative platforms, cross-jurisdictional coordination, and peer enforcement" (p.13). 

Important contributions have also been made from an Argentine perspective 
within the study area, including Pérez's (2019) research on transboundary border 
inhabitation within Villa O'Higgins (CL) and El Chaltén (AR), which identified 
renewed locally driven practices of exchange, circulation, and economic transfor- 
mation centered on tourism despite ongoing national level geopolitical conflicts in 
the area. Schweitzer's (2020) study of Argentine conservation strategies and prac- 
tices within the Santa Cruz Province identified tensions around the production of 
space that threatened local well-being. Picone et al. (2020) identified a shifting 
social construction of Los Glaciares National Park that has resulted from the grad- 
ual incorporation of green economic strategies. Picone et al. (2022) further analyzed 
this shift, identifying land access/scarcity and land appropriation processes around 
the northern limits of Los Glaciares National Park as critical dimensions affecting 
the quality of life for residents of El Chaltén (AR). Lastly, Ponzi's (2022) article on 
convergent ideas of nature in two Argentine national parks (Los Glaciares and Perito 
Moreno) identified a convergence of imaginaries and an intensification of commer- 
cialization processes of nature through tourism promotion. 

The originality of our approach lies in consideration of the processes occurring 
on both sides of the mountain range, including the agents involved, the ways in 
which they secure and deploy production conditions in their promotion of cross- 
border NBT circuits, and the relationship between these agents, their actions, and 
processes of expansion of the frontiers of commodification associated with the pro- 
duction of nature (Castree 1995; O'Connor 2001). Thus, drawing on the existing 
theory and research presented in the previous sections, we aim to contribute to the 
collective understanding of the dynamics of frontierization, in its many forms, and 
the ways in which the commodification of nature can advance over interstate bor- 
ders through NBT. 
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7.3 Methods 


7.3.1 The Study Area 


Southern Patagonia is marked by a cold climate, glacier masses, and, especially in 
Chile, a rugged geography that is difficult to access. The Chilean government con- 
siders this portion of its territory as an extreme zone, a designation based on low 
levels of connectivity and population which lead to underdevelopment and relative 
isolation as compared with the urban centers of the nation’s central zone (Gale et al. 
2013). For more than two and a half centuries, the lower links of the first global 
textile accumulation circuit have been deployed in the southern Patagonia region, 
originating with the commercialization of oil, fats, and skins obtained from the 
hunting of whales and other marine mammals. This circuit became more complex 
in 1875, when it evolved to focus its accumulation process on the production and 
export of wool. It secured the necessary production conditions through the introduc- 
tion of sheep from the Falkland Islands and the labor of migrant workers and 
Indigenous peoples who were proletarianized through forced acculturation (Barberia 
1995; Bascopé 2018; Coronato 2017). With the implementation of the meat packing 
plants at the beginning of the twentieth century, this circuit evolved again to accom- 
modate a new international export of lamb meat. Similar circuits evolved on the 
Chilean side of the frontier during this period. Other accumulation circuits in south- 
ern Patagonia included Argentine energy-related circuits that began to evolve in 
1907 with the discovery of hydrocarbons in Comodoro Rivadavia and—later—coal 
exploitation in Río Turbio beginning in the 1940s. 

More recent accumulation circuits in Patagonia (AR, CL) have focused on metal- 
liferous mining and aquaculture. Similarly, during the last two decades of the twen- 
tieth century, another type of accumulation circuit has begun to emerge that involves 
the exploitation of nature through CBD. Many CBD circuits have been implemented 
within the same spaces used for older production circuits, particularly in the moun- 
tain areas of the Santa Cruz Province (AR) and two Chilean regions: Aysén del 
General Carlos Ibáñez del Campo (Aysén) and Magallanes and Chilean Antarctica 
Region (Magallanes). NBT accumulation circuits are one of the main ways in which 
CBD manifests. The attractiveness of this area is based on spectacular mountain, 
lake, glacier, and forest environments, like Mount Fitz Roy, Viedma Lake, Glacier, 
O'Higgins/San Martin Bi-national Lake, and the eastern reaches of the Southern 
Patagonia Icefields. Moreover, these landscapes show little evidence of the visual 
transformations caused by the deployment of previous circuits, so the NBT sector 
has been able to frame marketing narratives around an imaginary of pristine nature. 
As a result of improved transportation and communication access, southern 
Patagonia began to be incorporated within global CBD circuits during the latter 
decades of the twentieth century and has gained strength during the first few decades 
of the twenty-first century. 

Our study focused on the mountainous areas of Capitán Prat Province of Chile's 
Aysén Region and the department of Lago Argentino in the Santa Cruz Province of 
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AR. Even within the context of low population density and isolation that has char- 
acterized southern Patagonia, this sector was considered extreme. Population cen- 
ters were few and far between. There are four within the study area: El Calafate 
(AR), El Chaltén (AR), Tres Lagos (AR), and Villa O'Higgins (CL). At the time of 
this study, the Lago Argentino department was estimated to have a population den- 
sity of around 0.5 persons per square kilometer, with the majority concentrated in 
the town of EI Calafate. The population density of the Capitan Prat Province (CL) 
was estimated at 0.3 persons per square kilometer. Thus, NBT infrastructure and 
services (e.g., lodging, food services, transportation services, and fuel) were limited 
and geographically dispersed. Visitors who arrived by plane normally accessed the 
area through airports in either El Calafate (AR; population 23,065) or Balmaceda 
(CL; population 550) near the regional capital of Coyhaique (CL; population 
57,818). After spending a few nights within these cities, visitors normally circulated 
the territory via overland tours, visiting natural attractions and PAs, and lodging in 
private lodges or smaller towns. 

On the Argentine side, the Huella de Glaciares NBT product involved two natu- 
ral PAs: Los Glaciares National Park and Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve. Los 
Glaciares National Park encompasses approximately 7269.27 km? (Argentine 
Administration of National Parks 2019). Its natural characteristics include a repre- 
sentative sample of the Patagonian Forest ecoregion composed mainly of the 
Magellanic Forest subunit, and to a lesser extent, the Patagonian Steppe subunit 
(Argentine Administration of National Parks 1997). To the north, following the De 
las Vueltas River valley, lies another natural PA, Lago del Desierto Provincial 
Reserve, which is under provincial jurisdiction (Honorable Chamber of Deputies of 
the Province of Santa Cruz of Argentina 2005). In addition to conservation, the 
Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve permits cattle ranching, tourism, and vacation 
home development projects (Picone 2020). Almost all of the Argentine surface area 
of the Southern Patagonian Ice Field is contained within these two PAs. 

These two PAs form a biological corridor for several animal species including 
the endangered huemul (Hippocamelus bisulcus) and torrent duck (Merganetta 
armata). The huemul is particularly threatened and has been classified as in danger 
of extinction by the Red Book of Threatened Mammals of Argentina (Argentine 
Ministry of Environment and Sustainable Development of the Nation and the 
Argentine Society for the Study of Mammals 2019), and the Red Book of Terrestrial 
Vertebrates of CL (Glade Carreño 1993). The huemul was also included in the 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
(CITES) (2015) and in the Convention on the Conservation of Migratory Species of 
Wild Animals (CMS) (2015), as it is a species shared between two countries and 
regularly moves between their boundaries. 

On the Chilean side, the Huella de Glaciares NBT traversed fiscal lands along the 
buffer area of Bernardo O'Higgins National Park, which are considered to be part 
of the Chilean Border Zone. The Park has an estimated surface area of 35,259.01 km? 
distributed between the Ültima Esperanza Province in the Magallanes Region and 
the Capitán Prat Province in the Aysén Region (Rosenfeld and Sekulovic Ltda 
2000). This PA conserves forest environments, part of the steppe, a diverse 
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hydrological system (i.e., canals, fjords, islands, lakes, rivers), and is home to most 
of the Southern Patagonian Ice Field (Fig. 7.1). In addition to being the world's third 
largest reserve of fresh water in solid form, the glaciers of the Southern Patagonian 
Ice Field hold valuable information regarding climate and past glacial and intergla- 
cial periods. CL and AR are the South American countries with 90% of the conti- 
nent's glaciers, so their study, monitoring, and conservation represent a strategic 
issue in terms of climate change for the continent (Argentine Institute of Nivology, 
Glaciology and Environmental Sciences 2010). 

Historically, this area has been the subject of border disputes between AR and 
CL. Patagonia was incorporated into the Chilean and Argentine national spaces 
after the colonial era. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, the border was 
drawn as an east-west strip, inhabited and crossed by colonial armies, Creole set- 
tlers, and Indigenous peoples. In the 1856 Tratado de Paz, Amistad, Comercio y 
Navegación entre la Repüblica de Chile y la Confederación Argentina (Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of CL and the 
Argentine Confederation), both countries agreed to promote free movement in this 
zone until the delimitation of the borders inherited from the colonial administration 
was resolved (Porto and Schweitzer 2018). 
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Fig. 7.1 Binational Study Area, including the natural protected areas, population centers, and 
Huella de Glaciares nature-based tourism circuit 
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This treaty enacted border limits, affecting the flow of people and goods through- 
out Patagonia. It was implemented in a concrete manner in most passes along the 
border, with the exception of the study area, in the areas south of Buenos Aires/ 
General Carrera Binational Lake and north of Punta Arenas — Puerto Natales, which 
were very peripheral, isolated, and unknown, at the time. The Llanquihue Province 
(CL) created in 1861 and the Santa Cruz National Territory (AR) in 1884 were the 
first national territorial administrations in the study area. Thus, for the following 
decades, this zone was barely affected by the arrival and presence of the State, 
including the new border limits and procedures. For example, unlike other 
Patagonian areas to the north and south, it was not the scene of the genocidal cam- 
paigns and territorial dispossession undertaken by the Chilean and Argentine states 
against the Mapuche and Tehuelche peoples. The religious missions that had been 
installed in other areas of Patagonia were also absent. 

In the 1881 Limits Treaty and those that followed (i.e., Protocol of 1893, Act of 
1898), until final limits were established in 1902, both AR and CL affirmed their 
sovereignty over Patagonia and agreed on the peaceful definition of the border: both 
considered the Andes Mountains as the western boundary but disputed sovereignty 
over the Strait of Magellan and the Beagle Channel Islands. Since the establishment 
of formal limits in 1902, different legal and cartographic interpretations have led to 
the continued dispute, marked by periodic protocols and addendums (e.g., 1941, 
1991, 1996; De la Rosa 1998). 

Conservation has played an important role in this nation-building process on 
both sides of the international border; often used as a geopolitical tactic to consoli- 
date national sovereignty (Picone 2020). For example, in the Argentine portion of 
southern Patagonia, the Perito Moreno y Los Glaciares national parks were estab- 
lished in 1937. At this time, they grandfathered in existing estancias using a special 
permit, which allowed the parks to assume ownership and the estancias to manage 
and graze the lands, albeit with restrictions. Over time, these restrictions have 
increased as Argentina has moved to a stricter conservation mandate. Beginning in 
the 1990s, estancias were encouraged to convert into tourism providers as a tactic to 
align use and conservation (Picone 2020). In Chile, the Jeinimeni and Lago 
Cochrane (Tamango) national reserves were established in southern Patagonia in 
1967, followed closely by the Bernardo O'Higgins National Park in 1969. The use 
of the national reserve figure in Chile allowed for greater use diversity within 
Jeinimeni and Cochrane, including timber harvesting and even some mining endeav- 
ors, while Bernardo O'Higgins was established under the stricter norms of 
national park. 

The establishment of national parks in the borderlands of southern Patagonia 
ensured territorial sovereignty over partially unexplored spaces, as is the case of the 
area under study. For example, the mountain range area between the Fitz Roy and 
Daudet peaks was poorly defined in 1898 by the Boundary Commission. Throughout 
the decades, both Argentina and Chile produced maps with profound differences in 
their delimitation; thus, the conflict over this area increased. For example, towards 
the end of the 1970s, border tensions with CL flared after a presentation by the 
Argentine government to UNESCO. In 1979, UNESCO invited the Argentine 
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embassy to submit natural or cultural properties of outstanding universal value for 
inclusion in the World Heritage of Humanity list. For these purposes, UNESCO 
requested information about grazing and tourism controls within the national 
reserve that would ensure the area would always maintain its natural state (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 1980). Chile formally 
protested UNESCO’s consideration of the inclusion of Los Glaciares National Park 
(AR) within the World Heritage of Humanity list, complaining that the area of the 
park remained under international dispute. Nevertheless, it was included in 1981. 

In 1984, CL and AR signed the Treaty of Peace and Friendship, and in 1985, they 
established the Binational Commission for Cooperation and Physical Integration. In 
1991, Economic Cooperation Agreement N° 16 was established, and later that same 
year the two countries signed an Environmental Treaty accompanied by a Specific 
Additional Protocol on Shared Water Resources. This laid the foundations for the 
creation of an Argentine-Chilean Water Resources Technical Group, formally con- 
stituted in Buenos Aires in December 1996 (Schweitzer 2000). In 1997, the two 
countries took another step forward in the integration process, signing the Treaty on 
Mining Integration and Cooperation, and the Cooperation Protocol. This treaty 
determined a strip along the binational border for mining activity, suspending 
restrictions in both countries regarding property access, mining rights, and the exer- 
cise of the activity. Although this treaty remains in force, it has not had repercus- 
sions to date within the study area (Schweitzer 2019). 

In the context of the successive agreements that had been reached between 
President Carlos Menem (AR) and presidents Patricio Aylwin and Eduardo Frei 
(CL) in the 1990s, a solution to the border controversy was sought. In 1991, a 
19-point polygon was proposed but not accepted by their respective Congresses (De 
la Rosa 1998). Consequently, in 1994, the matter was taken up by an international 
arbitration tribunal whose decision defined the current boundaries in place between 
the two countries. The tribunal ruled in favor of AR, granting it more than 532 km? 
in and around Lago del Desierto Lake. In 1996, an additional protocol established 
that, even though the area remained in dispute, the existence of adjacent PAs 
required an integrated and coordinated management between the two countries (De 
la Rosa 1998). In 1998, an agreement was signed establishing the current limits in 
the area of the Southern Patagonia Ice Field by largely respecting the topographic 
line determined at the end of the nineteenth century. However, the preparation of the 
agreed upon 1:50,000 map, which was to be drawn up by a Joint Commission for 
the Demarcation of Limits, was never completed; thus, tensions remain. For exam- 
ple, after the presentation of the 2018 Argentine National Glacier Inventory, CL 
again denounced that AR had projected its mapping of the AR portion of the 
Continental Ice Zone between the Santa Cruz Province (AR) and the Magallanes 
Region (CL), over territory that CL considered its own. 

Today, both countries have specific legislation and restrictions within their bor- 
der areas. For example, the Border Zones in CL, including zones within the Capitán 
Prat province, are controlled by the Chilean National Directorate of Borders and 
Boundaries (DIFROL) under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which must authorize 
the foreign land purchase and any type of assignment, concession, or contract 
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related to land access (Chilean National Directorate of Borders and Boundaries 
2022). The Argentine Directorate of Limits and Borders, within the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Traditions, functions in a similar manner. Additionally, these 
two directorates coordinate the operations of a binational integration committee for 
the southern Patagonia region, which is responsible for the binational management 
of border areas and crossings. This committee is based on the model created within 
the framework of the Treaty of the La Plata Basin that was later adopted as a model 
organization for the integration processes of South America. 

Conservation initiatives in this sector of southern Patagonia continue to grow and 
evolve. For example, in 2014, Patagonia National Park (AR) was established to the 
north of Perito Moreno National Park in AR, at the same latitude as Jeinimeni 
National Reserve in CL (Ponzi 2020). A few years later (2018), the Jeinimeni and 
Lago Cochrane National Reserves (CL) were joined with the donated lands of the 
Patagonia Private Park in the Chacabuco valley to form Patagonia National Park 
(CL). This expansive (and growing) network of State PAs within CL and AR is 
complemented by provincial PAs in AR, Chilean conservation zones, and PPAs on 
both sides of the border (Argentine Information System for Biodiversity and 
Argentine Administration of National Parks 2022; Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation 2019). 

The Huella de Glaciares NBT product involves several border crossings, both as 
part of the core product and more generally in terms of its access routes. From north 
to south these include: a) the Río Mayer crossing which provides access between 
Villa O'Higgins (CL), Perito Moreno National Park, and Tucu Tucu Provincial 
Reserve (AR); b) the Río Mosco crossing which connects Villa O'Higgins (CL) 
with El Chaltén (AR) via the Cocoví Pass; c) the frontier area between Lago del 
Desierto (AR) and Candelario Mancilla (CL); and d) San Martín (AR) — O’ Higgins 
(CL) binational lake and the Marconi control, located south of El Chaltén between 
San Martín Lake (AR) and Bernardo O'Higgins National Park (CL) (Fig. 7.2). 
Circulation through these crossings is constrained by the limits of the geography, 
infrastructure, and operations, and limited to pedestrian, bicycle, or maritime pas- 
sage via lake crossings. Travel is further constrained by sporadic operations, which 
must be arranged in advance with the appropriate authorities, local agents, and attri- 
butions of the committee and the directions of each country. 


7.3.2 The Huella de Glaciares Project 


The Huella de Glaciares is a cross-border NBT product that has been created by 
tourism actors and government agents within CL and AR over the past decade. For 
most of its route, the Huella de Glaciares product uses existing trails and naviga- 
tions (Fig. 7.1). In AR, it extends from the town of El Chaltén, which is located 
within the northern zone of Los Glaciares National Park, through privately pro- 
tected lands, the Lago Del Desierto Provincial Reserve, and Los Glaciares National 
Park. In CL, the trail begins in Villa O'Higgins, crossing Chilean waters within the 
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binational lake (O’ Higgins Lake, CL/San Martin Lake, AR) to Candelario Mancilla, 
where the trail winds along the fiscal lands that border the edge of the Southern 
Patagonia Ice Field and Bernardo O'Higgins National Park (Fig. 7.1). The Huella de 
Glaciares initiative proposal seeks to strengthen the cross-border NBT circuit 
between Chile and Argentina, in the southern reaches of the Andes Mountains, as 
projected in successive sustainable tourism plans in both Argentina (Argentine 
National Touristry Ministry 2005, 2011, 2015) and Chile (Chilean Subsecretary of 
Tourism 2017). In AR, it has mainly been driven by the Santa Cruz Province through 
the Provincial Secretary of Tourism, with the support of the Ministry of Tourism of 
the Nation and backing of the El Chaltén Chamber of Commerce and the Tourism 
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Secretary of the El Chaltén Municipality. In Chile, the project has been driven by 
the Villa O’ Higgins Chamber of Tourism and representatives of the Villa O'Higgins 
Municipality, along with the Corporation of Los Glaciares Tourism Interest Zone 
(ZOIT), which is supported by the regional branch of the National Tourism Service 
(Sernatur), and the National Ministry of Economy, Development, and Tourism. 
Since 2019, the Huella de Glaciares cross-border NBT product has been promoted 
at international tourism fairs, which has further advanced the tourism frontier. 

The Huella de Glaciares circuit extends more than 120 km through forested 
mountain landscapes where participants can see and enjoy more than 10 of the 
area's glaciers. Developers propose that the circuit be hiked in seven stages with an 
estimated time of seven nights and 8 days. If hiking the route from AR, the first two 
stages employ two trails within Los Glaciares National Park that are extremely busy 
during the summer high season: Laguna Torre and Fitz Roy. The third stage follows 
the Fitz Roy trail, beginning from the Poincenot camp (National Park) and ending 
at the Piedra del Fraile refuge (Natural Wildlife Reserve), which is accessed via the 
Piedras Blancas trail adjacent to the El Pilar lodge (private). The fourth stage con- 
nects the Piedra del Fraile refuge to the Cóndor Lagoon (private in Provincial 
Reserve), passing through Route 41 (Provincial Reserve). The fifth stage occurs in 
the Provincial reserve, following the Huemul trail from the Cóndor Lagoon to the 
southern end of Lago del Desierto and the Huemul trail (private in the Provincial 
Reserve). The sixth stage crosses Lago del Desierto by boat ending on the northern 
shore of the lake, which is also in the Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve. The 
seventh stage begins with the border crossing into Chile, near the northern shore of 
Lago del Desierto in AR passing through milestone 62 to the Candelario Mancilla 
border post on the shores of O’ Higgins Lake (CL). Finally, the eighth stage involves 
a boat trip across O'Higgins Lake from Candelario Mancilla to the pier at Puerto 
Bahamondes, and a seven-kilometer hike (or transfer) from the port to Villa 
O'Higgins. The hike can also be experienced beginning in Villa O' Higgins (CL) and 
doing the stages in reverse order, ending in El Chaltén (AR). Either way, the daily 
hikes range between nine and 15 km, with overnight stays in wild campsites or pri- 
vate inns (Figs. 7.1 and 7.2). 


7.3.3 Data Collection and Analysis 


This chapter presents an intrinsic cross-border case study, which has employed a 
qualitative approach. We focus on the recent advances in the frontiers of nature 
commodification in southern Patagonia through a transboundary analysis of the pro- 
duction of space and nature on both sides of the Andean Mountain Range. We did 
not choose this case because it was representative of a larger phenomenon, nor 
because it illustrates a particular issue; rather, it was chosen because we were par- 
ticularly interested in this case and wanted to understand its "particularities and 
ordinariness" (Stake 2003, p.136). Data production techniques included field visits, 
participant observation, documentary analysis, and semi-structured interviews. 
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With respect to field visits, one of the researchers observed and kept field diaries as 
part of a participatory action research process in and around El Chaltén (AR) and 
conducted a field trip of Lago del Desierto from south to north (AR). Participant 
Observation occurred during the public hearing for the PR41 paving project (AR), 
the presentation of Huella de Glaciares NBT project at the Hotel Chaltén Suites in 
September 2019 (AR), and the public hearing on the Environmental Impact Study 
of the El Chaltén-Lago del Desierto section of Scenic Route No. 41 (AR). 
Documentary analysis expanded the dataset to include consideration of dynamics 
occurring in AR and CL. Analysis included regional tourism agency websites, local 
newspapers, official organizations, land-use plans, management plans of the PAs 
involved in the case, and environmental impact studies of recent development proj- 
ects in both CL and AR. Finally, semistructured interviews were conducted with 
personnel of the Argentine Administration of National Parks and the Chilean 
National Forestry Corporation between 2019 and 2022. 


7.4 Results and Discussion 


This case sought to understand evidence of an advance of the frontiers of commodi- 
fication and capitalization in southern Patagonia, based on the different strategies 
and multiple articulations expressed between agents. The complexity of these 
advances increased due to the binational character of the study area and the rela- 
tively recent occupation and territorial organization of these spaces, which required 
contact and interaction with different territorial administration systems across sev- 
eral scales. 

Results and discussion are organized in three sections. First, we present an analy- 
sis of the similarities and differences that arose with respect to territorial planning, 
political-administrative functions, and PA management on each side of the interna- 
tional border. Second, we describe the Huella de Glaciares project, identifying the 
agents involved, their relationships, and their strategies and/or interests. Finally, we 
describe transit-related advances taking place in the study area to enable and pro- 
mote one of the core production conditions necessary for the Huella de Glaciares 
NBT circuit and other forms of CBD advancement. Discussion focuses on our inter- 
pretation of the production conditions that facilitate the advance of the commodifi- 
cation frontier and the tensions this generates with local inhabitant conditions for 
the reproduction of life. 


7.4.1 Territorial Organization and Natural Protected Areas 


At the binational political level, we observed there to be profound differences 
between CL and AR, with respect to territorial organization and planning. As a uni- 
tary republic, CL maintained a centralized system of government with little regional 
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autonomy. AR, on the other hand, has a federal republic system, in which the prov- 
inces are autonomous states with broad powers over land management and natural 
resources. National government decisions in AR are limited to the powers that have 
not been ceded to the provinces, like defense, economic policy, and some education 
and health agreements. Specific to this case, Santa Cruz acquired provincial auton- 
omy in 1957 (Fig. 7.3). 

In the Chilean territorial system, the political-administrative functions of 
regional, provincial, and municipal governments were extended within combined 
urban/rural territories. In contrast, with Santa Cruz (AR), municipal political- 
administrative institutions' representation was limited to specific urban areas (e.g., 
the urban limits of El Chaltén). Thus, more than 90% of the Argentine territory was 
not covered by any local-scale authority, and therefore dependent on decisions made 
within the provincial capital (Fig. 7.3). This dynamic manifested within our data in 
several ways, contributing to interference and crossover between national, provin- 
cial, and municipal governments on the Argentine side of the case study. Although 
the Chilean provinces had less autonomy, their local area land-use plans and PA 
management plans seemed to carry greater welght. 

For example, in CL, the Huella de Glaciares NBT product has been deployed 
within areas with defined guidance from political-administrative institutions within 
the Capitán Prat Province and the Villa O’ Higgins Municipality. In AR, the Lago 
Argentino Department did not have any political-administrative functions and the 
El Chaltén Municipality's political-administrative functions were limited to the 
1.35 km? urban area of El Chaltén, which represents a very small proportion of the 
departmental territory. These asymmetries hinder possible advances in the defini- 
tion of local policies. 

Another difference between the two countries relates specifically to issues of 
ownership and jurisdiction of natural PAs. Chilean State PAs are owned as public 
lands, under the control of the Ministry of Public Lands. Currently, the administra- 
tion of these areas is entrusted to the National Forestry Corporation (CONAF) 
which reports to the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. Two other ministries are 
directly involved in policy and decision making: the Ministry of the Environment 
and the Ministry of the Economy, Development, and Tourism. Yet, while the 
Ministry of the Environment is in charge of environmental policy, plans, and pro- 
grams, they do not manage all aspects of the environment: the Environmental 
Evaluation Service administers environmental impact assessments for Chile, the 
Directorate General of Waters controls all freshwater related management issues, 
and the Superintendency of the Environment ensures policy and legislative compli- 
ance (Borrie et al. 2020). This complex situation was designed and implemented 
within the neoliberal framework instilled by the military government (1973-1990), 
with marginal change since return to democracy. In theory, successful environmen- 
tal oversight is possible in Chile if effective coordination and collaboration are 
achieved within this bureaucracy (Latta and Aguayo 2012). In practice however, the 
complexity of Chile's public/private environmental governance system has proven 
weak, and a number of accumulation circuits (e.g., NBT, salmon aquaculture, 
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sphagnum moss extraction, mining) have successfully installed themselves within 
and around Chilean PAs (Segura 2022). 

Since all public lands in Chile belong to the republic, they can be reconfigured as 
national PAs through national-level legislative approval rather than regional agree- 
ment. In contrast, Argentina's government structure requires agreement to be 
reached between the federal and provincial governments before changes can be 
made to the constitution of national parks and/or reserves, requiring one or the other 
entities to cede jurisdiction and/or dominion. Furthermore, on the Argentine side, 
national PAs are managed by the Argentine Administration of National Parks 
(APN), which depends on the Argentine National Ministry of Environment and 
Sustainable Development. There is also a board of directors and a provincial direc- 
torate or intendancy that is in charge of the local administration of the PAs, and 
some Argentine provinces even have their own agencies in charge of PA manage- 
ment. For example, Santa Cruz has a provincial system administered by the 
Provincial Directorate of Protected Areas, under the Provincial Agrarian Council 
(Fig. 7.3). Both CL and AR permit private entities to develop private PPAs and 
associate in order to coordinate actions and channel common proposals through 
their respective political-administrative and PA administrative institutions. 

Some of the jurisdictional and domain combinations we have described in the 
previous paragraphs can be found in the study area. For example, on the Chilean 
side, Bernardo O'Higgins National Park is divided between the Magallanes and 
Aysén Regions. In Aysén, the park lies within the southern part of the Capitán Prat 
Province, divided between the O'Higgins and Tortel municipalities. Other Chilean 
lands in the study area are protected as fiscal areas, Border Zones, or municipal 
parks. In AR, the northern sector of Los Glaciares National Park falls under federal 
authority, managed by the Lago Viedma Section of the Argentine Administration of 
National Parks. In contrast, the Piedra del Fraile Natural Wildlife Reserve falls 
under provincial jurisdiction, along with the Lago del Desierto and Tucu-Tucu 
Provincial Reserves, while three other PAs (Los Huemules, Laguna Cóndor, and 
Río Cóndor) are considered private nature reserves. 

To date, a coordinated binational system of biodiversity governance has not been 
achieved for this complicated web of PAs and administrative institutions. In fact, 
only one coordinated binational governance initiative was detected in Patagonia, 
lying to the north of our study area. In the framework of the 15th Meeting of the 
CL-AR Environment sub-commission in 2017, the CL-AR Joint National Parks 
Specialized Committee was created. Its first meeting took place in 2019 to coordi- 
nate the management of Nahuel Huapi and Lanín National Parks in AR, and Puyehue 
and Vicente Pérez Rosales National Parks in CL. AR and CL have also defined 
some agreements for economic cooperation and cultural integration. For example, 
in 2009, the Maipü Treaty established regional working committees to resolve con- 
flicts and establish agreements (Pérez 2019). In 2014, CL and AR signed a memo- 
randum for tourism cooperation related to the Huella de Glaciares NBT project 
(Argentine National Touristry Ministry 2015). And, in 2018, a feasibility study was 
conducted south of Parallel 42? to evaluate the potential for CL-AR integration 
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within the framework of a strategic plan for the coordinated development of the 
Patagonia territory (Argentine Ministry of the Interior 2018). 


7.4.2 Huellas de Glaciares Nature-Based Tourism Project 


Although the trail crosses two Argentine PAs, the public institutions in charge of 
their administration were included in the project in late August 2020. At that time, 
the Argentine National Park Administration and Provincial Agrarian Council 
authorities signed a cooperation agreement, ignoring the concerns of local represen- 
tatives about the effects that the increased flow of visitors would have on the man- 
agement of PAs in the area. As the Chilean side of the Huella de Glaciares crosses 
fiscal lands in the area of Candelaria Mancilla and does not officially enter Bernardo 
O'Higgins National Park, coordination has focused on the O'Higgins Municipality, 
tourism actors, and the Los Glaciares Tourism Interest Zone Corporation rather 
CONAF who is in charge of the park administration. 

Until 2021, Argentine investments for this project were allocated under the 50 
Destinations Program with funds from the Country Tax. Four construction projects 
have been planned for the AR portion of the Huella de Glaciares to be paid for 
through AR financing: trail signage, control posts, a waiting room with restrooms at 
the southern end of Lago del Desierto, and a cable crossing over the Eléctrico River. 
All of these represent infrastructure improvements that will facilitate production 
conditions for the intensification and advancement of the tourist frontier. On the 
Chilean side of the trail, project plans, developed within the Los Glaciares Zone of 
Tourism Interest action plan, concentrate on infrastructure improvements to accom- 
modate tourism growth, including construction of a new airstrip, amplification of 
the port in Bahía Bahamonde, development of trails to connect the Huella de 
Glaciares with the O' Higgins Glacier in the Chico Lake sector, and the development 
of local tourism capacity within Bernardo O'Higgins National Park through the 
Marconi Pass route (Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism 2017). These four projects 
would provide tourists with additional activities and options on the Chilean side of 
the route while simultaneously advancing the tourism frontier by extending the 
Huella de Glaciares through new routes and usage within the national park. 

Our analysis of the Argentine plans suggests that only the first two initiatives 
(trail signage and control posts) would contribute to improved visitor registration 
and management within the Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve. The Reserve 
does not currently have any type of public infrastructure in its approximately 
600 km? of extension. Thus, signage might help to encourage visitors to remain 
along designated trails, thereby reducing off-trail impacts. The control posts would 
facilitate the addition of a park ranger or fauna ranger, which has not existed within 
the PA to date (there were only four people dedicated to the PA in 2022, working 
from offices in El Chaltén). While these two initiatives also represent infrastructure 
improvements to facilitate tourism frontier advancement, they could also be consid- 
ered to advance conditions needed for the reproduction of life, as they could help 
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ensure the control, supervision, and conservation of the PA. Nevertheless, we posit 
that the other two initiatives, a waiting room with restrooms at the southern end of 
Lago del Desierto, and a cable crossing over the Eléctrico River, would employ 
public tax funding to the benefit private tourism operators, essentially enabling tour- 
ism capital production conditions at the expense of public and/or conservation good. 

There are other restroom services nearby, however, because they are currently 
concessioned to another tourism service provider under a grandfathered agreement 
related to a land donation expanding the Los Glaciares National Park, separate rest- 
room facilities were petitioned (Picone 2020). Given the environmental impact of 
restroom facilities in sensitive environmental areas, it seems important to resolve 
the ongoing issues between tourism operators, concessionaires, and administrative 
institutions, rather than invest more public funds in duplicative infrastructure. 
Similarly, the cable crossing project would likely contribute to, and perhaps esca- 
late, existing tensions between Huella de Glaciares actors, by proposing to connect 
the Los Huemules Private Reserve with the Piedra del Fraile Refuge that is located 
inside this area of contention. 

Furthermore, our research suggested that these situations were linked with NBT 
accumulation circuits and the expansion of NBT frontiers through the Huella de 
Glaciares. In June 2019, a key informant from Los Glaciares National Park 
explained, 


Those are the big problems I have: charging for access or not? If Parks do not charge for 
access, how is a private company able to charge for access within Park territory? It seems 
illogical to me, but well, that's the approach they are taking, in exactly those terms. They do 
not make any kind of contribution to the Park. I cannot control anything they do because, in 
fact, I do not have jurisdiction so I cannot control a third party. In other words, I have some- 
one inside my house, doing whatever he wants to do, according to the terms he once agreed 
to with someone who is no longer the owner. They gave me a little gift with strings attached 
(Key informant Los Glaciares National Park 16, 01/06/2019). 


And seemingly, the expansion of NBT frontiers was intimately linked with other 
types of conservation-based accumulation circuits. For example, agents that were 
linked to the gift referred to in the prior quote (i.e., the donation of Ricanor Estancia 
to Los Glaciares National Park), were also connected with other forms of CBD, 
including NBT, real-estate development positioned around conservation, private PA 
development, and a foundation dedicated to bond issues for the purchase of forest 
lands in AR. Finally, the December 2020 inauguration of the Chilean-backed 
Explora Hotel Chain suggested a transfrontierization of these practices in the Los 
Huemules sector near the Piedra del Fraile Refuge on the north bank of the 
Eléctrico River. 

The land ownership irregularities that were observed on the AR side of the circuit 
were not observed on the CL side of the circuit. Rather, popular press articles and 
press releases from the O'Higgins Municipality suggest that the Municipality and 
the Chilean Ministry of Housing and Urbanism are advancing a formal project to 
develop the Candelario Mancilla sector as a small town adjacent to the Dos Lagunas 
border control, to provide services to the more than 2000 tourists that make the 
crossing along the Huella de Glaciares each year (Municipality of O'Higgins 2016; 
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Tehuelche Noticias 2022). These sources report that the funding to develop the proj- 
ect in Candelario Mancilla has been secured through Chile's national Lugares que 
Crecen (Places that Grow) program, administered through the Chilean Ministry of 
Housing and Urbanism. According to the Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism (2017), 
the rest of the projects identified in the Los Glaciares Tourism Interest Zone (ZOIT) 
action plan (e.g., new airstrip, port expansion, trail development, augmented tour- 
ism capacity within Bernardo O'Higgins National Park), represent specific initia- 
tives that have been approved through the Chilean Committee of Ministers of 
Tourism to be defined in the officially designated ZOIT area. Each project within 
the plan establishes responsibilities, deadlines, and proposed sources of funding; 
however, funding is not guaranteed and must be secured through the actions and 
petitions of the ZOIT's public-private governance system. If funding is not secured 
and projects do not advance, the validity of the ZOIT comes into question and may 
be revoked (Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism 2017, 2020). 

Several Chilean scholars have proposed that these types of initiatives represent a 
new form of green colonization within the territory involving land redistribution in 
Aysén (Aliste et al. 2018; Miranda Cabaña 2016; Núñez et al. 2014, 2018, 2020). 
These scholars contend that this reterritorialization process has been framed and 
enabled by the State by positioning the Aysén region as a Reserve of Life, a new 
social narrative that aligns with the neoliberal environmental imaginary. According 
to these authors, State policy, strategies, and funding have supported the Aysén 
Reserve of Life narrative and CBD for several decades, influencing social under- 
standing, discourse, and action within the region and beyond (Aliste et al. 2018; 
Miranda Cabaña 2016; Núñez et al. 2014, 2018, 2020). While green colonization 
operates through a neoliberal environmental imaginary and discourse that frames an 
urgent global need for the protection of sensitive natural environments, these authors 
have argued that its practice combines land grabbing with a privatization of nature 
based on progressive environmental values and capitalist speculation (Corson and 
MacDonald 2012; Goodman and Stroup 1991; Núñez et al. 2020). Thus, as these 
authors assert, it is not surprising that green colonization has coincided with recent 
tourism growth in Aysén (Aliste et al. 2018; Blair et al. 2019). 


7.4.3 Access, as a Primary Condition of Production 


In many respects, the binational Huellas de Glaciares circuit replicates the produc- 
tion models employed by other long-distance trails and routes in CL and AR, includ- 
ing the Huella Andina (lahuellaandina.com.ar) model of Northern Patagonia (AR) 
and the Chilean projects: Sendero de Chile, (fundacionsenderodechile.org) and 
Route of Patagonia Parks (https://www.rutadelosparques.org). Each of these proj- 
ects employs a strategy that joins a series of existing tourist attractions and trails via 
existing roads and maritime infrastructure to achieve essential production condi- 
tions for packaging and positioning large-scale NBT products on the global market. 
In this final section of our results, we outline development considerations that arose 
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within our data with respect to the Huella de Glaciares strategy for leveraging AR 
Route 41 in El Chaltén and CL Route 7 in Villa O'Higgins. 

The development of Provincial Scenic Route No. 41 (AR) represents an ongoing 
project for the Santa Cruz Provincial government that, when completed, will pro- 
vide one of the main structuring axes for tourism and CBD in western Santa Cruz. 
The project involves a set of road sections that are in varying stages of completion. 
Some portions of the route have not yet been defined, others are gravel, and others 
are completely paved. Although the collection of routes has been designed within a 
range of road standards, the route is gradually emerging in its entirety, with the 
objective of facilitating access and connectivity for tourism destinations to the west 
of National Route 40 (Argentine General Provincial Roads Administration, ESUCO 
Sociedad Anónima, and National University of Southern Patagonia 2022). 

The design of this section of the route and the components of the associated ter- 
ritorial project have been in development since the 2010s but have yet to be fully 
defined. Within the framework of the Provincial Program for the Productive 
Development of the Santa Cruz Valleys (PROVASA), an international loan was 
granted to finance consulting work which was carried out between 2010 and 2011 
on the route and its tourism attractions. Some road segments were renamed as 
Provincial Scenic Route No. 41, connecting protected areas of different jurisdic- 
tions and domains with gateway towns. Some of these gateway communities already 
existed, while others have advanced projects for their creation, as in the case of 
Tucu-Tucu, a future town near Villa O’ Higgins. The route connecting the town of El 
Chaltén with Lago del Desierto, previously known as Provincial Route 23, was 
renamed De la Soberanía Nacional en la Senda del Huemul (Of National Sovereignty 
along the Huemul Trail) as part of Scenic Route N? 41 in 2017 (Legislative Branch 
of the Province of Santa Cruz, Argentina 2017). The choice to include this section 
in the route was made by the Provincial Roads Authority, and planned upgrades and 
improvements (e.g., paving) will be financed by the Argentine National Roads 
Authority. 

The Environmental Impact Study (EIS) for the new layout and paving of this 
section of Provincial Scenic Route No. 41 (AR) includes three stages, two of which 
deal specifically with the route, and a third involving the construction of jetties and 
the improvement of the Lago del Desierto-Chilean border section of the Huellas de 
Glaciares trail. The construction of jetties at Lago del Desierto complements the 
proposed checkpoint and restrooms to be built at the southern end of the lake, 
financed through the 50 Destinations Program. This demonstrates the close link- 
ages between the provincial and national tourism development strategies and the 
ways in which they have furthered NBT and CBD in areas that were not previously 
open for this type of use. 

Construction of the first two stages, which were addressed by the EIS, will be 
financed by the Argentine National Roads Authority and carried out by the ESUCO 
S.A. Two of the activities planned are of great concern in terms of biological and 
ecological aspects: deforestation and the impacts affecting the huemul (Hippocamelus 
bisulcus). On the one hand, the deforestation planned for the new route and the 
widening of the current road fall within categories I and II of the Law of Minimum 
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Budgets for the Development of Native Forest Land No. 26,331. Article 14 of this 
regulation prohibits the native forest removal in these areas. Hence, the removal 
implied by the widening of the road would not be allowed (Honorable Congress of 
the Argentine Nation 2017). Furthermore, the huemul would be threatened by this 
project, both during the construction stage and in later phases of operation. The 
project is moving forward despite the facts that (1) the huemul is categorized as in 
danger of extinction, (2) the huemul is protected in AR as a Natural Monument, and 
(3) the huemul who inhabit the De las Vueltas River valley represents one of the few 
populations with reproductive success, with a proposal for the construction of wild- 
life crossings as a mitigation measure. 

Route No. 7, also known as Carretera Austral, was developed by Chile's central 
government in the 1970s with the purpose of establishing an overland route that 
would connect the Aysén Region (CL) with Puerto Montt (CL) and points north 
(Adiego et al. 2018). Technically, the road to Villa O’ Higgins (Route X-91) extends 
89.5 km south from where it joins with the Carretera Austral, to reach Bahamondes 
Port, along the shores of O'Higgins Lake. Nevertheless, most recognize the end of 
Route X-91 as the southernmost point of the Carretera Austral. 

In 2017, an agreement was reached between the Chilean Government and 
Rewilding Chile (formerly Tompkins Conservation Chile), for the donation of 
45,000 km? of private PA lands to the central government (CL) to be managed as 
national parks. One of the terms of this agreement involved the creation of a joint 
project between the Chilean government and Rewilding Chile to develop and pro- 
mote a new NBT circuit, the Route of Patagonia Parks, which involves a 2800 km 
route, joining 17 national parks and 60 gateway communities, from Puerto Montt to 
Cape Horn (CL). The entire length of the Carretera Austral is included in the Route 
of Patagonia Parks, as are many other overland and maritime routes (e.g., Route 9; 
Y-85, the Austral Broom ferry route between Puerto Yungay and Puerto Natales). 

Rewilding Chile had been working in CL since the 1990s, under a number of 
different NGO names and figures (e.g., Tompkins Conservation; Conservación 
Patagónico, Fundación Yendegaia, Foundation for Deep Ecology). One of their 
main objectives was to purchase large tracts of lands in areas of conservation inter- 
est, rewild these areas, and donate them back to the state for the expansion and/or 
declaration of numerous National Parks, including Corcovado (established 2005, 
reclassified 2018), Cerro Castillo (established 1970, reclassified 2018), Magdalena 
Island (established 1983, reclassified 2018), Melimoyu (established 2018), Pumalín 
Douglas Tompkins (established 2018), Yendegaia (established 2013, reclassified 
2016; Chilean National Register of Protected Areas 2020). In 2017, various minis- 
tries, CONAF and other foundations linked to Tompkins signed a Protocol of 
Agreement for the development of the Chilean Patagonia National Parks Network 
project. This protocol included provisions for the creation, expansion, or recatego- 
rization of PAs in areas of high biodiversity value and potential for NBT in the 
regions of Los Lagos, Aysén, and Magallanes (Chilean National Forestry Corporation 
2019). To support the 17 national parks and development of NBT in the 60 gateway 
communities, the Route of the Parks Fund, Protecting Patagonia Forever was estab- 
lished in 2018 by the Chilean government, Rewilding Chile, and the Pew Charitable 
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Trusts. The fund's design guarantees private capital as a complement to the progres- 
sive increase in public investment in PA management. Recently, the Route of 
Patagonia Parks designed a passport for the route, offering visitors the opportunity 
to obtain stamps in each of the PAs, as a mechanism to promote responsible visita- 
tion and consumption. For example, the official website states, “When you get your 
passport, you will accept the zero-footprint commitment as a responsible tourist, 
assuming your role as guardian of the Route of Parks of Patagonia" (Rewilding 
Chile Foundation 2018). 

The Huella de Glaciares (AR-CL), the Scenic Route 41 in Santa Cruz (AR), and 
the Route of Patagonia Parks (CL) represent some of the many examples of CBD 
that are evolving on both sides of the border in Patagonia. These projects are revalu- 
ing Patagonian landscapes and renaming roads, trails, and even towns, in order to 
build a unique imaginary around a product that can be positioned and marketed for 
NBT. Our evaluation of this project and the many side projects proposed and under- 
way to facilitate production conditions, suggested that these projects carry negative 
impacts for endemic animal and plant species such as the Huemul, due to habitat 
degradation and fragmentation. As well, we have identified an increased risk of 
visitor-induced accidents and impacts due to crowding, changing weather condi- 
tions, and difficult access in case of emergencies or fire. These social and environ- 
mental impacts increase the risk for the conditions for the reproduction of life within 
this zone, particularly if these areas become more crowded and congested as a result 
of NBT configurations. 

The Huella de Glaciares product and the proposed improvements of former 
Provincial Route 23, between El Chaltén and Lago del Desierto, also stress the con- 
ditions for the reproduction of life in El Chaltén and the De las Vueltas river valley. 
For example, although the Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve was officially 
established in 2005 (Provincial Law No. 2,820/2005), it does not have sufficient 
staff or the necessary infrastructure to carry out conservation monitoring and con- 
trol, meaning increased tourism will carry commensurate increases in risk and 
impact. Moreover, the PA had just recently approved their management plan by 
Provincial decree No. 1546, in December of 2022. As one of our participants from 
the Argentine National Park administration described the staffing and planning defi- 
ciencies that exist with respect to the Lago de Desierto Provincial Reserve create 
risk for the entire PA system in the area, as well as the community and the De las 
Vueltas Valley: 


There [in the Lago del Desierto Provincial Reserve] the shortcoming is with the [Provincial] 
Agrarian Council, which also does not have sufficient human resources to enforce the regu- 
lations. Or there is no one available to control the area and make sure that cows are not 
grazing within. But really, that is also due to a lack of human resources in the Agrarian 
Council. I think there are only two or three people working in the Council now. Many sea- 
sons there was only one person working. So, for us, that increases the risks in terms of fire 
or an accident. And, in the winter sometimes nobody takes responsibility when an accident 
occurs in the mountains. And we cannot take charge, in principle, because it is not our 
jurisdiction. We could do a rescue, because we know how to do it, but we cannot do it, in 
terms of regulations. Somehow, we have to coordinate and work with the Agrarian Council 
and with the private property [owners] or whoever it is. But well, you can't expect someone 
to come forward and say 'ah, this is my responsibility" (Key informant section Lago Viedma 
1, 10/05/2019). 
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Similar human resource pressures affect the northern zone of Los Glaciares National 
Park. The number of personnel is higher than in other sections of the PA but is still 
not sufficient to support new trail development (Picone et al. 2020). According to 
key informant, Lago Viedma 2 section, 12/09/2019, the current levels of infrastruc- 
ture and funding are also insufficient to support monitoring and conservation tasks 
in the new Piedra del Fraile Wildlife Nature Reserve, located more than 15 km from 
the Lago Viedma section at the entrance to El Chaltén. 

These developments also impact local communities. The El Chaltén community 
has faced a housing emergency for several years due to the scarcity of land that 
arises from their location within a national park (Picone 2020). During the tourism 
season, many residents are displaced, and it is common for tent cities to arise to 
accommodate seasonal workers (Picone 2020). The inhabitants of El Chaltén have 
demanded the right to access decent housing and land; yet real estate projects con- 
tinue to multiply in the valley of the De las Vueltas River associated with tourism. 
And the proposed road improvements will likely increase the value of land in the 
area by improving access to areas of great scenic value; thus, encouraging private 
urban development and real estate speculation, which will likely aggravate social 
problems. In sum, while the improvements proposed for the route favor the produc- 
tion conditions for the development of the Huella de Glaciares, NBT, and amenity- 
based real estate projects, they do not benefit (and may heighten) the concerns of 
local inhabitants of El Chaltén and the De las Vueltas River valley, the agencies 
involved in the management of provincial and national PAs, and the nature that 
brings these actors together. 

Although we did not identify similar dynamics occurring in CL during the time 
of our study, the intentions of the O'Higgins Municipality and the Chilean Ministry 
of Housing and Urbanism to develop the Candelario Mansilla sector as a small town 
oriented around tourism could produce similar conflict and speculation in the future. 
The Aysén Region has also prioritized the pavement of the Carretera Austral for the 
coming years and the projects prioritized within the ZOIT are all designed to facili- 
tate greater visitation and tourism flows. Moreover, projects like the Route of 
Patagonia Parks are contributing to tourism growth and interest in the region, as 
well as processes of natural amenity-based migration. 

Thus, it seems critical that we continue to research and grow our understanding 
of the peripheralization processes that are occurring in these remote areas of south- 
ern Patagonia. Complexity increases within peripheral frontier spaces, where con- 
temporary occupation and territorial organization are relatively new, and the actors, 
processes, laws, and systems differ along multiple scales (Schweitzer 2020). Yet, an 
integrated approach adds valuable perspective, permitting communities and 
decision-makers to learn from each other, avoid pitfalls, and improve the planning 
and controls required on both sides of the border to protect the conditions required 
for the reproduction of life. 
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The results of the case study suggest that the production of the space through NBT 
and other forms of CBD is the result of a combination of dynamics that are typical 
of interstate borders. These dynamics include policies or actions that create barriers 
or filters (i.e., frontierization), and policies or actions that promote greater interac- 
tions between local inhabitants and/or the advance of the commodification of nature 
over interstate borders (i.e., transfrontierization). We would like to close this 
chapter with a series of conclusions, or lessons learned, that may help researchers 
and communities as they face similar processes. 

In our study of the Huellas de Glaciares NBT circuit in southern Patagonia, we 
observed large investments that have been made to facilitate and promote circula- 
tion, scenic enjoyment, and access to marketable natural attractions on both sides of 
the mountain range (AR and CL). Overland, lacustrine, and maritime access infra- 
structure, along with the presence of PAs and their infrastructure that have been 
developed by government investments in CL and AR provide important production 
conditions that enable the development of binational NBT strategies like the Huella 
de Glaciares (AR — CL), Scenic Route 41 (AR), and the Route of Patagonia 
Parks (CL). 

We observed a change in the (CL — AR) border logic with the advance of 
NBT. During the twentieth century, border disputes and borderization processes 
reinforced the frontier between AR and CL through barriers and boundary func- 
tions. Yet, in recent decades, cross-border processes have (re)configured this space 
as transboundary, as the creation of the Huella de Glaciares NBT circuit and associ- 
ated private strategies demonstrate. Although these strategies were met with tension 
and conflict from other social productions of space, they were largely reinforced 
through public policies. In both countries, the public sector provided support to 
enable the Huella de Glaciares NBT at a variety of scales, including a legal and 
regulatory framework, financial and economic contributions, and a wide range of 
initiatives and projects to support the promotion of the area. Public processes were 
advancing hand in hand with the business strategies of large and medium-sized real 
estate investors and actors within the NBT sector. Thus, our evidence suggests that 
the area has changed from being an area configured to establish sovereignty in the 
dispute over Lago del Desierto, to a space of accumulation “without borders" based 
on integration and private interests and supported through public resources. 

Though traditionally the production of space in southern Patagonia has been 
marked by multiple visions between agents that act under similar capitalist logics 
(e.g., ranching, mega-mining, and salmon aquaculture), the social production of 
space also involves social logics that operate around the defense of conditions of 
social reproduction, or in recognition of socio-ecological interdependence with 
other natures. While at times capitalist logics may conflict, they can also be compat- 
ible, or even, complementary by promoting and defending one another. For exam- 
ple, in CL, mining baron Andrónico Luksic Craig owns some 350 km? of land 
around Villa O'Higgins which he manages as private conservation and ranching 
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areas (Segura 2022). We observed that contradictions and resistance to capitalist 
logics created greater tension when they involved opposing logics, and a fight for 
the conditions necessary for the reproduction of life (Moore 2020; Navarro Trujillo 
and Linsalata 2021). This is evidenced by the dispute over urban land in El Chaltén 
and the complaints of inhabitants about the ecological and social impacts of real 
estate projects located along former Provincial Route 23 between El Chaltén and 
Lago del Desierto (AR). 

The dynamics and trajectories we exposed within the case study of the Huella de 
Glaciares NBT suggest a likelihood of continued transfrontierization practices and 
related advances for the frontiers of CBD in Patagonia. The proposed road improve- 
ments for Provincial Route 23 between El Chaltén and Lago del Desierto (AR) 
continued southward advances of the pavement of the Carretera Austral (CL), and 
the infrastructure projects projected for Bahamondes port and Candelario Mancilla 
(CL) all evidence a likely convergence for NBT within the study area that is likely 
to attract luxury tourism capitals in alliance with other CBD capitals. 

Left unchecked, this dynamic may eventually extend toward the north and south, 
incorporating other PAs along the border and giving rise to similar reconfigurations 
of Patagonia's largely intact natural territories in proximity to the southern reaches 
of the Andes. Evidence of this trend is already visible in the southwest sectors of the 
Río Negro Province and the western reaches of Chubut, around Esquel and Trevelin 
(AR). Based on the literature, theory, and dynamics that surfaced from our study, we 
posit that the implementation of this model will require further financialization of 
nature and fragmentation of ecosystems, negatively impacting the natural condi- 
tions of these spaces and their attractiveness for NBT. We foresee an increase in 
disputes over how transit networks get deployed, both between productive sectors 
and with social logics that operate around the defense of conditions of social repro- 
duction, or in recognition of socio-ecological interdependence with other natures. 
And we believe similar conflicts are likely to arise around other scarce resources, 
like water. Thus, we urge caution and additional research about CBD and NBT in 
cross-border environments that can inform policy and decision-making based on 
principles of social justice and sustainability. 
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Abstract Rapidly increasing environmental threats that transcend political borders 
have highlighted the need for collaborative approaches to conservation that extend 
beyond protected areas. Transboundary conservation operates across political and 
spatial scales by involving two or more countries cooperating to conserve a border 
resource or ecosystem. Though the recognition of transboundary conservation is 
growing, there is limited understanding of the key factors that can support these 
initiatives or impede them from achieving their goals. This study focused on the 
Southern Patagonian Ice Field, shared between Chile and Argentina. To gain a 
greater understanding of transboundary conservation within this landscape, we 
conducted a case study using semi-structured interviews to explore stakeholder 
perspectives on key factors influencing transboundary collaboration. The findings 
from this project have underscored the role of freshwater resources in disputed, 
transboundary landscapes. Second, local community collaboration, rooted in shared 
identity, was the basis of existing transboundary collaboration in Southern Patagonia, 
demonstrating the need to emphasize the local scale in transboundary initiatives. 
Also, a need was identified for more meaningful engagement and inclusion of both 
local and Indigenous communities in this transboundary landscape. 
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8.1 Introduction 


Transboundary conservation is an effective way to preserve shared ecosystems that 
transcend borders to bolster conservation outcomes in the face of drastic environ- 
mental change (Thomsen & Caplow, 2017; Vasilijevié et al. 2015). The International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) defines transboundary conservation 
as the "process of cooperation to achieve conservation goals across one or more 
international boundaries" (Vasilijevié et al. 2015, p. xi). Transboundary conserva- 
tion initiatives have grown in popularity in the last two decades with increasing 
global opportunities (Mason et al. 2020). However, the planning and implementa- 
tion of both formal and informal transboundary conservation have their challenges 
and weaknesses (Vasilijevi¢ et al. 2015), due to the complex nature of shared gov- 
ernance with varying institutions, jurisdictions, and local communities. 

Transboundary landscape conservation is often complex and involves broadening 
the scale of traditional boundaries of conservation, such as protected areas, by inte- 
grating human and social aspects into the conservation area (Sayer 2009). In an 
effort to support transboundary initiatives, the IUCN's World Commission on 
Protected Areas (WCPA) developed guidelines for translating transboundary prin- 
ciples into practice (Vasilijevié et al. 2015). However, our understanding of the 
diverse factors and actors that influence transboundary border reconciliation remains 
largely underdeveloped (Ide 2018). To address these needs, this study investigates 
the following research question: What factors influence transboundary conservation 
in Patagonia? 


8.1.1 Transboundary Conservation in Southern Patagonia 


South America has high potential for transboundary cooperation due to its vast bio- 
diversity and endemic species, particularly in the Andes and along the Chilean- 
Argentinian border (Mason et al. 2020; Thornton et al. 2020). However, 
environmental resource conflicts are prevalent within both countries due to eco- 
nomic pressures (Larocque 2020) and Chile and Argentina share a history of dis- 
puted territorial claims, particularly in the Patagonia region (Perry 1980). This 
background still influences modern relations between the countries and the potential 
for transboundary cooperation (van Aert 2016). 

The Patagonia region encompasses one of the most remote areas shared between 
Chile and Argentina, which is home to the Southern Patagonian Ice Field. This 
study focuses on the Torres del Paine, Bernardo O'Higgins, and Los Glaciares pro- 
tected areas in southern Patagonia. These three national parks provide an essential 
connectivity corridor for conservation and include the Southern Patagonian Ice 
Field, a crucial water resource for both countries with a still unmarked border 
(Fig. 8.1). While there is no formalized transboundary conservation area, a study 
has evaluated adaptation strategies in the area's internationally adjoining protected 
areas (Solórzano 2016). 
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Fig. 8.1 Study area, including the Southern Patagonian Ice Field and Torres del Paine, Bernardo 
O'Higgins, and Los Glaciares National Parks 
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A key challenge for transboundary landscapes is shared freshwater resources, 
such as those of the Southern Patagonian Ice Field. Challenges facing these trans- 
boundary waterscapes include competition among resource uses and users, direct 
and indirect effects of climate change, and the tension of overlaying political bound- 
aries with ecological ones (Zeitoun et al. 2013). Water scarcity has become increas- 
ingly more acute both on regional and global scales in the twentieth century (Kummu 
et al. 2016), positioning opportunities for escalated conflict around water resources. 
Shared water resources between states makes this challenge even more complex, 
given that the transboundary water challenges are exacerbated by climate change, 
population growth, and the overlap of independent states (Guo et al. 2016). A lack 
of trust between countries can significantly affect transboundary water cooperation 
and further contribute to social issues (Biswas 2011). Even transboundary water- 
scapes that have institutions for facilitating management and cooperation experi- 
ence conflict (Battistello Espíndola and Ribeiro 2020). As climate change continues 
to affect many parts of the world, South America specifically is increasingly at risk 
(Hagen et al. 2022), with direct implications for its natural ecosystems and resources. 
These challenges of transboundary freshwater resources are evident in the Southern 
Patagonian Ice Field shared by Chile and Argentina, especially because the delinea- 
tion of the international border within the Southern Patagonian Ice Field has never 
been formalized. 


8.2 Conceptual Framework: Factors Influencing 
Transboundary Collaboration and Conservation 


The multi-scalar nature of transboundary conservation includes interactions from 
the local to international scale and is influenced by political, environmental, social- 
cultural, and economic factors that can support or inhibit successful outcomes and 
initiative sustainability. Table 8.1 summarizes key factors that have been identified 
in previous literature and serve as the conceptual framework for this case study 
about the Southern Patagonian Ice Field. 


8.3 Methods 


We used a qualitative methodology to understand stakeholder perspectives on trans- 
boundary conservation in Southern Patagonia. The field work took place between 
August and November of 2019 and included 40 semi-structured interviews with 
managers, conservation practitioners, and local community members associated 
with Torres del Paine and Bernardo O'Higgins National Parks in Chile and Los 
Glaciares National Park in Argentina. A chain referral method (Noy 2008) was 
applied to identify participants beyond a core group identified by the researchers 
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Table 8.1 Supporting and inhibiting factors of transboundary collaboration and conservation 


Supporting factor Inhibiting factor 
Political Formal agreements and processes | Historical and ongoing tensions between 
(Chettri et al. 2007; Vasilijevié et al. | states (Portman and Teff-Seker 2017; 
12015) Taggart-Hodge and Schoon 2016) 
State-level support (Mackelworth Differences in political systems, laws, and 
2012) agendas (Taggart-Hodge and Schoon 


2016; Vasilijevié et al. 2015) 
Security and border issues (Portman and 
| Teff-Seker 2017; Vasilijevié et al. 2015) y 


Environmental | Shared, charismatic species (Knight | Invasive species (Jaksic et al. 2002) 

et al. 2011; Lambertucci et al. 2014; | Climate change and resource challenges 
Mason et al. 2020) (Zeitoun et al. 2013) 

Shared goals and vision (Portman Industry threats (Mackelworth et al. 2013) 
and Teff-Seker 2017) 


Economic | Long-term, sustainable funding | Imbalanced financial resources between 
(Beever et al. 2014; Mackelworth countries (Portman and Teff-Seker 2017) 
2012) Competition and national interests in 


Community-oriented governance of | tourism (Ioannides et al. 2006) 

tourism (Chiutsi and Saarinen 2017) | Corruption and lack of transparency 

Stakeholder economic profitability | (Chiutsi and Saarinen 2017) 
(Portman and Teff-Seker 2017) 


and their contacts. Interviews were conducted until thematic saturation was reached 
(Hennink et al. 2017). Table 8.2 provides background on the stakeholders inter- 
viewed with 24 interviews conducted in Chile and 16 interviews conducted in 
Argentina. The presence of two protected areas of interest in Chile influenced the 
higher number of Chilean participants. Interviews were mainly conducted in 
Spanish, with only four interviews conducted in English. 

This project included a few participants who are members of some of the 
Kawesqar communities within the region. The findings are not a comprehensive 
account of Indigenous perspectives, or Kawesqar perspectives. However, perspec- 
tives from members of these communities were sought in particular because histori- 
cal and continued oppression of Indigenous peoples is central to many landscapes, 
including Patagonia (Gasteyer and Flora 2000). Before the conquest of southern 
Patagonia led by European immigrants, there were at least four traditional Indigenous 
communities in the area: the Selknam, Kawesqar, Yaganes, and the Aonikenk. While 
it is uncertain how many descendants of these communities remain, there is still an 
Indigenous presence within the landscape. Indigenous involvement and manage- 
ment, allowing for agency over culture, land, and livelihoods, are possible and 
important for transboundary conservation in Patagonia (Sepülveda and Guyot 2016). 

The interview questions were developed from key understandings of transbound- 
ary conservation identified in the 2015 IUCN Transboundary conservation guide- 
lines (Vasilijevió et al. 2015). Participants were asked to discuss (a) their own 
experience with (and knowledge of) transboundary conservation in the area; (b) 
challenges they believed were evident to achieving transboundary collaboration; (c) 
what they thought was necessary for establishing more transboundary conservation; 
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Table 8.2 Interviews conducted in Chile and Argentina with stakeholder groups 


Chile Argentina 
Stakeholder group Reasoning for inclusion interviews | interviews 
Tourism worker or Immense amount of tourism in the region |5 5 
guide 
Protected area/ National parks central to landscape and 5 6 
National Parks border area 
employees 
Government and To discuss any previous transboundary 3 (0 
ministry employees  |collaborations and government views on 

binational collaboration 

Community and Insight into what transboundary means for | 3 1 
citizen leaders local communities now and in the future 
Conservation Provide insight on local conservation 5 4 
organization goals and efforts 
employees 
Indigenous Understand Indigenous representation in 3 0^ 
community members | current context 


"The researcher was unable to contact any government representatives in Buenos Aires, most likely 
due to the transition in the government that was taking place after a presidential election in October 
2019 in Argentina 

"With limited time, the researcher was not able to make adequate efforts to contact Indigenous 
communities and their descendants in Argentina 


(d) whether they believed there was even potential for transboundary collaboration; 
(e) how they thought transboundary conservation would affect them and their work; 
(f) the role the government and communities should play in transboundary conser- 
vation; and (g) what they would view as successes in transboundary conservation. 
Three sets of interview questions were used, with language that varied slightly 
depending on which type of stakeholder the participant was. There was one set of 
questions for local community stakeholders, one set for government and ministry 
representatives, and one for APN and CONAF employees. The questions aimed to 
allow participants to identify and detail key factors that support or inhibit trans- 
boundary conservation in the local landscape, allowing for comparison with those 
identified in the literature and compiled by the study authors as a conceptual frame- 
work of transboundary collaboration and conservation (Table 8.1). 

All interviews were recorded, translated, and transcribed. Interview transcripts 
were coded using NVivo qualitative data software. Open and axial coding was used 
to categorize themes from interviews (Bóhm 2004). The first round of coding 
emphasized a comprehensive collection of themes categorized into broad nodes. To 
support intercoder reliability, initial coding was conducted by several members of 
the research team to discuss thematic nodes and collectively develop a coding 
scheme for the remaining part of the data analysis. During the second round of cod- 
ing, existing thematic nodes were organized into second and third-level nodes that 
had more specificity in content. 
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8.4 Results 


In interviews with local stakeholders, all factors listed in Table 8.1 were identified 
by participants as relevant to transboundary conservation in the Southern Patagonian 
landscape, with the exception of language barriers. Many of the supporting factors, 
including state-level support and participatory local community engagement and 
management, were noted as absent by participants. In addition to factors identified 
in Table 8.1, other key factors particular to the landscape emerged from this study. 
Participants identified knowledge exchange as a supporting factor for transbound- 
ary conservation, as well as existing local collaborative efforts. Several inhibiting 
factors were identified, including the presence of freshwater resources, a lack of 
regional conservation standards, over-tourism in Patagonia, political turnover, and 
the undefined border, which is unique to this transboundary landscape. Select results 
as well as interview quotes and excerpts are highlighted in the section below. 


8.4.1 Environmental Factors Influencing 
Transboundary Collaboration 


8.4.1.1 Ecological Factors in the Shared Patagonia Landscape 


Participants emphasized how the Southern Patagonia Ice Field, a freshwater reserve, 
are at the heart of the shared Patagonian landscape. Many of the participants shared 
their beliefs that transboundary collaborations are needed to protect and conserve 
the region's ecology, and specifically the freshwater reserve. For example, a Chilean 
Nacional Forestry Corporation (CONAF) employee noted: “Yes, ecosystems are the 
same, they know no borders. So, we should establish more work [together]". A local 
Chilean citizen leader noted, “I believe first in the planning... it would make sense 
to me for protection of the water resource, which belongs to both countries and 
the world." 

One Argentina conservation organization employee noted the connectedness of 
the shared landscape in contrast to the dissonance of political management, 


Ecologically, it [the landscape] is the same...we have situation A,B, and a line through the 
middle...You have the same flora, the same fauna, the same water, the same everything...the 
agenda that one [country] sets, marks the fate of an area that is much more encompassing 
than the little dot you have to govern. 


However, the area is associated with a history of complicated water politics between 

the two countries that include controversial damming and extraction projects. A 

Chilean citizen leader discussed the region's past examples of water conflicts, 
Many years ago, they wanted to install dams, five mega-dams, and there were many years 


of local fighting. We were involved with almost all of the [Patagonia] regions in the fight so 
that they did not construct the mega-dams. 
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Several participants highlighted the need for connectivity in the landscape. One 
CONAF employee noted, “I actually believe personally that this [is] more [of a] 
global vision, independent of specific work, the view should be used in terms of 
preservation and conservation in the eco-regional level" One Chilean tour guide 
stated that the connectivity that could be established through cooperation would 
combat issues of fragmentation in management, “I think it would give more mean- 
ing to the ecosystem we have there in the sense that it would no longer be isolated 
islands, but that we would be a completely whole ecosystem.” Overall, there was a 
strong awareness of the shared landscape and the importance of conserving it. 


8.4.1.2 Combatting Transboundary Threats 


Environmental threats can serve as a motivation for transboundary collaboration. 
Some of these threats include the spread of invasive species, fires, and pressures for 
extracting resources. Mitigating threats, particularly climate change, were empha- 
sized by participants as a need for cooperation. For example, an Argentina National 
Parks (APN) employee stated, “no matter what, working as Argentina or Chile 
alone won’t stop climate change.” One major example is collaboration to combat 
fires and other emergency responses. One APN employee shared that he worked 
with people from Chile only in emergency situations. Another APN employee com- 
mented that, “*...there has been collaboration when the fires are really big, the crew 
has traveled to combat fires from one side to the other, as many Chileans have come 
here as Argentinians have gone to Chile.” 

Conflict in Patagonia is also shaped by the role that extractive industries and 
foreign actors play in the economic development of the region. The threat of extrac- 
tive industries was noted by participants on both sides of the border. A Chilean 
government employee discussed the role of salmon harvesting and how that affects 
the Patagonian landscape, “the salmon business in Chile, it is the worst of examples. 
It settled in Patagonia, in the south of Chile... and has a way of raising and cultivat- 
ing, harvesting salmon [that is] very harmful for the environment.” This extraction 
industry is extremely controversial with local businesses displaying signs stating 
that the salmon industry is not welcome in Patagonia (Fig. 8.2). 

Another Chilean ministry worker discussed challenges in working with extrac- 
tive industries, 

I have to sit down and talk to him and convince the mining industry that it cannot get and 

exploit everything it can think of, or that the forest industry cannot come and load three 


hectares of forest and then leave. You realize, with the economic logic that exists in Chile, 
it is difficult. 


Participants also emphasized how information exchange and dialogue were integral 
to transboundary conservation. One APN employee shared what would be useful for 
improving their own work, “Collaboration and the exchange of experiences, of 
knowledge, personal exchanges.” In addition, a conservation organization employee 
from Chile described this importance in terms of evaluating transboundary success, 
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Fig. 8.2 A flier opposing the salmon industry in a local restaurant window in Puerto Natales 


“coming together to dialogue at a common table would be a success for me.” 
Knowledge exchange was desired by several participants, particularly those who 
worked directly with CONAF and APN to manage the national parks. 

The native fauna and flora were also at the center of discussion for any future 
collaboration, reflecting shared species is an important motivator for collaboration 
(Table 8.1). An APN employee emphasized shared knowledge of species” popula- 
tions as a goal, 

To have a real knowledge of the animal populations that live on both sides of the bor- 

der...maybe the huemul, the more emblematic species, to know the dynamic of the huemul 

populations and to know the quantity of populations and real needs of the species and to be 
able to get specific conservation tools for it. 
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Conservation of the huemul, the endemic Southern Andean deer that is increasingly 
threatened due to environmental change, was prioritized by CONAF and APN 
participants. An APN employee summarizes this sentiment, 


Our challenges are continuing work on the huemul...the observations they have in Chile, 
the huemul are six kilometers from the border with Argentina and it is very important for us 
to work together to get those animals back to Argentina or to start to circulate between 
Argentina and Chile. 


The huemul was not the only shared species that was mentioned in interviews. One 
Argentinian conservation organization employee gave a description of what trans- 
boundary communication can bring for the protection of the puma, another emblem- 
atic species of the region by noting economic and policy disparities, 


On that side [Chile] they have made a fortune watching the animal [puma] live and on this 
side, poverty paid for killing it so that it doesn't eat the sheep that is worth nothing and that 
is negative for nature. We are talking about the difference being a border. If that border were 
eliminated... because it is precisely two parks, this [Chilean] positive experience could be 
capitalized so that these people [Argentinians] have more money and when they have 
money they realize “The puma serves me alive, not dead”. 


While many participants focused on shared and charismatic species of the region, 
some pointed to the threat that invasive species have on the landscape. An Argentinian 
interview noted that there is limited collaboration around invasive species, 


...here [Los Glaciares National Park] we invited people from Torres del Paine...It was all 
our staff, people from the province of Santa Cruz and Torres del Paine, because we have 
some problems with the invasion of mink and in Chile [they have it] too. 


Invasive species still provided an opportunity for transboundary collaboration in 
this landscape, rather than being an inhibiting factor (Table 8.1). 


6.4.2 Socio-cultural Factors Influencing 
Transboundary Conservation 


8.4.2.1 Shared Identity 


Participants reflected on the shared social identity between Chileans and Argentinians 
in Patagonia. A Chilean community leader described the nature of shared back- 
grounds between Chileans and Argentinians in Patagonia, 


We are more [like] siblings...In the north, in Santiago for example, there is a lot of rivalry 
between Chilean and Argentinians, here there is a lot of family connections, also because 
many people live 30 km from Argentina...they have worked many years there and they 
came to live in Chile or the reverse. There is much more human connection. 


One Argentinian guide further explained the importance of overcoming differ- 
ences, “Border is something with history, but if we want to have a better world, we 
need to work all together. In that sense, transboundary is not only Chile and 
Argentina, but also worldwide. It is the only way.” 
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Although a shared identity exists, there were still a few instances of bias against 
the other side coming through in interviews. Many participants lamented the lack of 
connection between the two sides. There have been challenges in establishing rela- 
tionships across borders between protected area staff as explained by an APN 
employee, 

Ithink it [transboundary conservation] would be useful, but difficult at the moment because 

we do not have any connection. This was the first time I met some people that worked there 


and in fact I don't know the national parks on the other side. Nobody has gone, not for work 
or for personal travel. 


A couple of participants who worked in protected areas inquired about the other 
country's protected areas to the researcher, demonstrating how little connection and 
collaboration there is between the two governments' national park services. A 
Chilean conservation organization employee explained why they believed there was 
this lack of connection, 


[Chile] in the south...has a better relationship with the people of Argentina than the rest of 
the country, but I feel that they [the governments] are not creating instances of working 
more collaboratively and something more concrete between countries... the intention is 
there, the will is there, but they have not created the space for it. 


8.4.2. Engagement and Conflict with Local Communities 


Local communities in Patagonia, which includes Indigenous communities, are 
engaged in ongoing efforts to preserve their land and cultures. On the Chilean side, 
locals who are members of the Kawesqar communities, located in and around the 
Bernardo O'Higgins National Park and Torres del Paine National Park, still remain 
fighting to preserve their cultures and people while pursuing recognition by the Chilean 
government. Given the history of and current oppression, many in the community do 
not trust the Chilean government. One member of a local Kawesqar community 
expressed how the thought of more involvement from national governments is nearly 
unfathomable given the ongoing fight for recognition of Indigenous territories, 


I insist the first thing is to recognize and respect Indigenous territories; the first big step. 
Chile has never done it.... Because today for example, within Indigenous territory, there is 
sovereignty of other countries. ..entrepreneurs from other countries have been granted per- 
petuity in the delivery of concessions and they are the owners of those spaces. That is very 
criminal, especially if these countries do not respect the legislation that is here today and do 
not respect Indigenous territories. 


When asked if they would support transboundary collaboration, a member of a 
Kawesqar community stated, “I support conservation, not transboundary, but by 
Indigenous people." Social conflict and oppression of Indigenous communities, like 
the Kawesqar communities, are a critical factor for all actors to consider moving 
forward if there is to be change that can lead to equitable Indigenous participation 
in any collaboration. These participants highlighted that the current model of con- 
servation by the Chilean government is not working in regard to their rights and 
recognition. 
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The vision for many stakeholders of transboundary collaboration involved ample 
community participation and representation. A Kawesqar community member 
emphasized the role of consultation and equal treatment of communities with those 
at the national level, 


Ithink that the first to be consulted are members of the peoples that are on their own terri- 
tory. More than a consultation because the ones who decide alone are the governments and 
the governments must decide together with the peoples to choose the best form of 
conservation. 


This lack of community participation goes beyond Indigenous communities to 
include the social legacies of past historical conflict within both countries. One local 
community leader in Chile described how the Chilean dictatorship under General 
Augusto Pinochet has affected how Chileans participate and perceive their 
own power, 


Chile has not had 50 years since the last dictatorship...Becoming an actively civic and 
empowered and informed community takes more than a generation. Now there is tremen- 
dous change, we are many, but those in power still do not have the concept of civic partici- 
pation of the communities. 


Local community members also expressed frustration at the loss of their identity in 
Patagonia. One Chilean tour guide noted that the decisions made in the capital city, 
especially in regard to authorizing private sector concessions in the park, do not 
always represent local interests or cultural contexts, 


An authority that lives in the center, in the capital, will never come to see how that is and 
when they decide, usually the place does not resonate with them....However, when things 
are decided by local communities, everyone feels part of it...we in Puerto Natales have 
been suffering for a long time that the park is a concession to private people coming from 
other places in Chile. 


However, not all participants believed that there was no hope for locals. One local 
Chilean community leader briefly stated how communities in Patagonia have been 
reclaiming their power, “But you know that the citizens have the power, the munici- 
pality doesn't, and that is the difference." 


8.4.3 Political Factors Influencing 
Transboundary Conservation 


8.4.3.1 Border Claims for Southern Patagonian Ice Field Resources 


Participants reflected on how the area's unique political geography affects the plau- 
sibility of effective transboundary conservation. The Southern Patagonian Ice Field 
border is at the heart of the Patagonia landscape and is a massive freshwater reserve. 
This area's full demarcation is still not formalized, as both countries claim a specific 
section of the border. 

A Chilean ministry worker noted how this ongoing controversy impedes bina- 
tional relations and collaboration, 
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They [the Chilean government] avoid using or mentioning the word “binational” because 
with Argentina we have some places throughout the frontier that are still unresolved. One 
piece of the frontier is unresolved, especially near to the ice caps, the big ice caps. So, it 
[transboundary work] is a very controversial point. 


This formalization and demarcation have been at a standstill since the border claims 
made by each country in 1998. Another Chilean government employee discussed 
some skepticism about the motivation for transboundary work, 


In what exists in the case of Chile and Argentina with the southern ice fields, I understand 
itis a controversy over demarcation...it would be very convenient for Chile and Argentina 
to declare all of this a protected area, because it is a reserve of water, etc., but that is a politi- 
cal problem. 


There are complex political histories between Chile and Argentina. One local com- 
munity leader in Chile discussed this in the context of freshwater resources, 


They are strategic places, and the state has to worry, not the citizens. It is the state of Chile 
that has to worry about the border situation... they are strategic places in the water issue, it 
has a lot of water, the situation of freshwater is going to be one of the biggest problems that 
we are going to have in the future. 


However, not all participants agreed that the Southern Patagonia Ice Field is a chal- 
lenge. One tour guide described the connection in the shared history of the Southern 
Patagonia Ice Field as more of an opportunity for collaboration, 


I think that there are more things that unite us than divide us. Including between Bernardo 
O'Higgins and Los Glaciares Park, just in the middle of the Southern Ice Fields, there is a 
political sector without a border... That already starts to say that the border does not divide 
us but binds us. 


8.4.3.2 Political Turnover and Distrust 


During the time of the study, there were socio-political changes within both coun- 
tries. A Chilean CONAF employee described their perception on the socio-political 
situation in Argentina and how that affects both conservation and binational 
collaboration, 


Today the unemployment in Argentina, the inflation in Argentina are social problems that 
are concerns there...First the Argentines need to resolve their basic needs and employment 
issues..., they have many other problems that in the long run make them not concerned 
about conservation actions... That also hinders the work that you can do between countries. 


Political turnover is another challenge to transboundary collaboration efforts as 
explained by a local community leader in Argentina, “we have just started another 
four-year process in which to talk about the bad stuff the previous one [government] 
did, then there are no plans of sociocultural models and socioeconomic models that 
go beyond more than 4 years.” This turnover and change in governments signifi- 
cantly affect binational relations and the potential for transboundary collaboration. 
One APN employee described this effect in terms of political leadership, 
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Many years ago, there was more rivalry between Argentina and Chile. Today, for many, that 
has disappeared and there is more [collaborative] work. There is closeness between the two 
countries. It depends a lot on each country's political alignment. 


There is also significant distrust of national governments, given the political histo- 
ries of the countries. More recently, this has been an issue in Chile that led to the 
citizen movement demanding a more fair and just government system. One member 
of a Kawesqar community explained some of their distrust towards the government, 


Until today, we have applied Chilean politics to be able to reclaim [territory]. The Chilean 
politics are so bad, but there are others that allow you to do things...I could not say if it 
[transboundary conservation] would be good or bad, but from my perspective, already hav- 
ing a government involved, it is bad, so having two [governments] will be much worse. 


Similarly, several participants lamented the direction of the Chilean government. A 
local community leader from Chile described their perspective on recent changes in 
the government and its actions, “The state of Chile was weak, now with the govern- 
ment it is worse, because for this government the private side develops, takes over, 
puts up the money, and the state does not take responsibility." 

In terms of binational political relations, there are concerns around how the two 
countries would negotiate based on concerns about sovereignty. One representative 
of a Kawesqar community stated, “Now thinking in...these three units, Torres del 
Paine, Bernardo O'Higgins, and Los Glaciares, as to the extent of the territory, it is 
a lot of land for two countries to agree to share, so the question is difficult.’ These 
sovereignty issues reflected the political histories of Chile and Argentina and con- 
cerns about future transboundary cooperation. One municipal government tourism 
employee from Chile described the potential for political backlash, 


I don't think it is easy, it isn't easy...you can see it today in Europe, you can see it with 
Brexit, they united around a great proposal, but they are already having serious difficulties 
and that has nothing to do with countries, it has to do with how we organize ourselves as 
communities. 


Many stakeholders emphasized the need for an established political process. A 
local citizen leader in Chile stated, “So for it [transboundary conservation] to hap- 
pen, it is political decision, nothing but political will must exist to make an agree- 
ment." The lack of political forums to work on transboundary conservation issues 
was evident in interviews with various stakeholder groups. 


6.4.4 Economic Factors for Transboundary Conservation 
8.4.4.1 Limited Resources and Management Capacity 


Limited resources and funding for protected area management are major factors that 
can influence any future transboundary collaboration. One conservation organiza- 
tion employee discussed their role supporting CONAF in Chile, given its inadequate 
resources from the national government, 
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Ithink a lot of people think of CONAF the wrong way and think they don't do a lot to pro- 
tect the park and they [CONAF] really do and there are a lot of initiatives happening and for 
the very little funding they have...we are filling gaps because there is nobody there right 
now filling those gaps. 


Overall, there was a perception from both sides of the border that CONAF does not 
have adequate resources to manage Torres del Paine, an extremely popular pro- 
tected area. Same for the less-visited Bernardo O'Higgins National Park; there are 
very few CONAF staff working to manage the largest protected area in Chile. 

In addition to the need for more sufficient funding, there is a stark need for better 
allocation of resources. One Chilean conservation organization employee high- 
lighted this need, “I think the optimization of resources is something that the pro- 
tected areas lack, both in Chile and Argentina" Some participants believed 
transboundary cooperation could provide a solution to the lack of resources that is 
faced by protected area staff on both sides of the border. A Chilean conservation 
organization employee described this vision for future cooperation, 


The resources that are there to manage the parks, as much as in Argentina as in Chile, are 
extremely scarce. [With transboundary collaboration], you can share park rangers, you can 
share funds to use for research, as long as the duties and rights of each one are fair, and the 
duties and rights are clear. 


8.4.5 Tourism Factors in Transboundary Conservation 


A focus on economic prosperity from tourism has made conservation more difficult 
as parks have shown signs of overcrowding and degradation due to visitors. 
Perceived over-tourism in the Patagonia region was a common sentiment among 
participants. One Chilean tourism employee in the town of Tortel on the edge of 
Bernardo O'Higgins National Park described this aversion to more tourism, 


...We do not want massive tourism...With the arrival of the ferry, that comes once a week 
with 140 passengers, Tortel already collapses in January and February, we do not have suf- 
ficient capacity to receive all of the passengers, we still aim to keep the environment as it is 
for many years to come. 


Similarly, another Chilean tourism employee described the concern about increased 
tourism with transboundary conservation, 
Iimagine that if they made an agreement of this big park of Patagonia, the big park of gla- 
ciers in Patagonia, that is going to be widely announced, all of the world is going to want to 


come and what happens to conservation? In the end, I think that what is the most important 
is to conserve and to not transform [the parks] into a Disneyland. 


Overall, high levels of tourism are a controversial point at the center of any discus- 
sions around binational collaboration for Torres del Paine and Los Glaciares 
National Parks. Patagonia is a major international destination for visitors from 
around the world. Many small towns have developed solely around the tourism 
market. This increase in tourism had led to the rapid development of towns like 
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Puerto Natales in Chile and El Calafate in Argentina. Both towns grew exponen- 
tially with the high growth of international visitors, and largely consist of lodging, 
tourism, and dining options. 

Currently, there is shared Patagonia tourism between the two countries. Several 
participants noted that it is common for visitors to cross borders during their tourist 
visit. There has been some engagement for coordinated tourism between tour guides 
in the region. However, there are significant differences in tourism operations 
between the two countries. For example, Chile does not have requirements for tour 
guide training, while Argentina requires guides to be university-educated. In addi- 
tion to studying in universities, guides in Argentina must also get specific certifica- 
tions to work within national parks. While several Argentinian stakeholders 
described this difference as a detriment to collaborative work, some Chileans did 
not find it problematic. 


8.5 Discussion 


6.5.1 National and International Politics of Transboundary 
Water Resources 


Participants strongly recognized a shared landscape and shared water resources that 
do not adhere to Patagonia's political borders. The role of water within the land- 
scape was emphasized by participants, reflecting the importance and complexity of 
transboundary freshwater resources like the Southern Patagonia Ice Field. According 
to participants, the geopolitical border and sovereignty dispute is shaped around 
freshwater resources, mirroring historical classification of Chilean and Argentinian 
border conflicts (Child 1983). In addition to these conflicts, the shared value and 
concern for water as a resource reflects the risk of increasing water scarcity in South 
America (Hagen et al. 2022). One participant noted that the term “binational” in 
relation to this area was avoided by both governments, further underpinning the 
constraint that the Southern Patagonia Ice Field's freshwater resources can be in 
shaping any transboundary interaction on a formal level. This reflects the tension 
between managing transboundary landscapes and recognizing political pressures 
(Zeitoun et al. 2013). 

In addition, a level of skepticism was expressed about the motivation behind 
either government participating in transboundary collaboration around the Southern 
Patagonia Ice Field, which reflected concerns about sovereignty and territorial 
claims in the name of resource conservation. This strong awareness of the political 
aspect of transboundary water resources was not just expressed by government rep- 
resentatives, but also by local actors. Local participants were sensitive to the long 
histories of border disputes in the region, different from previous claims of a lack of 
diplomatic awareness from lower-level actors in transboundary conservation 
(Büscher and Schoon 2009). As climate change threatens global water security, 
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geopolitics may become increasingly tense as the Southern Patagonian Ice Field 
could influence transboundary cooperation and conflict. 

International dynamics in water resources provide an extremely challenging con- 
text (Zeitoun et al. 2013), with overwhelming considerations of both sovereignty 
and resource scarcity. Our findings illuminate the challenges of political turnover 
and changes in administrative priorities that disrupt progress and increase the vul- 
nerability of transboundary efforts. Transboundary water interactions need to be 
situated in a multidimensional political context (Zeitoun and Mirumachi 2008). 
Shared freshwater resources in this case study contributed to state actors” aversion 
to utilize the term “binational.” The lack of state actors, processes, and structures in 
place also limited the support that stakeholders had in localized efforts of collabora- 
tion. On the other hand, the participation of state actors in the case of Southern 
Patagonia can fuel distrust given political histories of both countries that include US 
imperialism and military dictatorships. 


8.5.2 Shared Identity and Local Collaboration 


Despite the challenges discussed in previous sections, this study also found strong 
potential for transboundary conservation between Chile and Argentina around 
Torres del Paine, Bernardo O'Higgins, and Los Glaciares National Parks. Shared 
identity underpins many of the existing collaborative efforts at the local scale despite 
non-formalized partnerships and political uncertainty at the national scale. This 
shared Patagonian identity is rooted in being geographically and culturally unique 
and connected with the natural environment. Some participants stated that they feel 
more like neighbors with the other country's Patagonian inhabitants than their fel- 
low countrymen who live in the major cities. A similar shared identity was found in 
another transboundary conservation case study along the Zimbabwe-Mozambique 
border, which highlighted historical linkages between communities as well as eth- 
nic ties (Kachena and Spiegel 2019). Overall, our findings highlight the artificiality 
of borders, whether imposed by colonialism or modern nation-states, in not only 
delineating resources and ecosystems but also defining community. 

The shared objectives of conserving landscapes and combating climate change 
that emerged in this study build on the already high potential for transboundary 
conservation along the Andean range (Mason et al. 2020). Many local stakeholders 
emphasized the importance of working together regardless of past histories and cur- 
rent challenges, suggesting that community connections are more resilient to 
changes than national relations given frequent political turnover and competing 
state interests. While national level support is integral to starting and formalizing 
transboundary conservation initiatives, integrating and empowering local communi- 
ties are important to support and sustain local economic and conservation outcomes 
(Schoon 2013). Some local community stakeholders have regular, informal com- 
munication, while other examples are more formalized like the natural reserves net- 
work that hosts regular meetings for knowledge sharing and includes representatives 
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throughout Patagonia. Similarly, local participants mentioned their collaboration on 
search and rescues on the Southern Patagonia Ice Field, fighting wildfires, and 
cross-border tourism. These examples mirror the emphasis for locally driven devel- 
opment initiatives in Patagonia (Blair et al. 2019). 

Our findings also indicate local stakeholder distrust in the national government, 
given the participant responses that highlighted years of Indigenous oppression and 
exclusion of local voices in Patagonia. Some areas in both Chile and Argentina have 
experienced this tension with the government over its economic priorities with 
ranching, tourism, and extractive industries (Blair et al. 2019; Reboratti 2012). 
Locals are more willing to be supportive of conservation areas when involved in 
planning processes (Andrade and Rhodes 2012); yet there is a lack of community 
inclusion in the establishment of conservation and tourism in Patagonia (Blair et al. 
2019), which was noted by participants in this study. The shared identity at the local 
scale provides an opportunity to continue to work beyond political borders and use 
local relations as the key foundation for conserving Patagonia landscapes despite 
disputes at the national and international scales. This finding is crucial for shaping 
transboundary conservation dialogues in the future, as political borders may seem 
divisive, but locally there is a shared ecological and cultural landscape that creates 
opportunities. 


6.5.3 Bridging Local, National, and International Scales 


There is evidence of power imbalances between stakeholders in Patagonia's water 
conflict (Reboratti 2012) and in transboundary water interactions around the world 
(Zeitoun et al. 2014). Local referendums have been suggested to resolve multi- 
stakeholder water conflicts within Argentina (Reboratti 2012). The Southern 
Patagonian Ice Field may present an opportunity for a multi-stakeholder, multi- 
national referendum for delineating and/or managing these shared resources. 
However, any action within the region of Patagonia must come with a critical aware- 
ness of the systems and processes that catalyze injustice within transboundary 
waterscapes (Zeitoun et al. 2014). 

Conflict is further exacerbated within southern Patagonia around recognition, 
inclusion, respect, and rights of the region's Indigenous communities, specifically 
the various Kawesqar communities. While Indigenous perspectives were not sought 
as a central component of this study, the complicated relationship with Indigenous 
peoples in Patagonia emerged in interviews, highlighting the important need to con- 
tinue to address local and Indigenous rights in Patagonia. This is particularly con- 
cerning considering that Indigenous communities and other marginalized groups 
will most severely feel the effects of climate change in South America (Hagen et al. 
2022). Complicated relationships with local communities within conservation 
spaces are not unique to the Kawesqar communities in southern Patagonia but 
extends to other Indigenous groups and local peoples within Chile and Argentina 
(Sepülveda and Guyot 2016) and around the world (Muboko 2017). Rights-based 
approaches can be incorporated into transboundary conservation, requiring 
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Indigenous self-determination and sovereignty (Hsiao and Le Billon 2021), which 
are noticeably inadequate in conservation efforts in the Southern Patagonian land- 
scape despite the efforts that have been made by both government agencies and 
conservation organizations. 

This study demonstrates the need to further operationalize transboundary water 
conservation and governance as a multi-stakeholder endeavor. Multi-scalar concep- 
tualizations of both the social and environmental threads of transboundary land- 
scapes is critical (Hsiao and Billon 2021). The results of this study highlight the fact 
that locals still are not adequately included or enabled in regard to both conservation 
initiatives and transboundary interactions in their landscapes. Transboundary con- 
servation operates in complex geopolitical situations (Barquet 2015) and the people 
within the landscapes illustrate complex and changing relationships. Local com- 
munity engagement is crucial to avoid further disenfranchising those who inhabit 
the threatened regions. Transboundary water governance must recognize and priori- 
tize marginalized peoples' needs in its operation (Upadhyay 2020). State actors in 
transboundary collaboration and negotiation can inflame conflict within the land- 
scape (Barquet 2015) and drown out the voices of those most affected by the initia- 
tive (Petursson et al. 2013). States are obligated to simultaneously ensure both 
ecological and social peace in transboundary conservation areas (Hsiao and Le 
Billon 2021); yet this study's results imply that both the Chilean and Argentinian 
states are not meeting this responsibility. 

The 2015 IUCN Guidelines on Transboundary Conservation highlight the need 
to identify and consult stakeholders as well as determine who should convene the 
transboundary conservation effort (Vasilijevió et al. 2015). This implies that the 
state(s) involved are not needed to be the lead convener. There are active and pas- 
sionate local stakeholders throughout southern Patagonia who are convening and 
organizing transboundary conservation in the face of continued oppression and mar- 
ginalization. Transboundary cooperation can be successful through localized efforts, 
even in the face of diplomatic and political tension at the international scale (Portman 
and Teff-Seker 2017). This research demonstrates that any transboundary coopera- 
tion must be inclusive and representative of communities who inhabit that space 
while simultaneously de-emphasizing efforts that solely focus on states and their 
narratives. In both academic and professional realms, discussion of resource con- 
flicts in terms of only state actors is a disservice to border communities who have 
endured within the landscapes. 


8.6 Conclusions 


The aim of this research was to investigate transboundary conservation efforts, 
interactions, and relationships around the Southern Patagonian Ice Field in Chile 
and Argentina. We found that the presence of freshwater resources has significantly 
shaped this landscape and border situation in a way that differentiates it from other 
transboundary landscapes, presenting the need for a distinguished subfield of trans- 
boundary research that focuses on transboundary freshwater resources. Second, 
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despite the lack of official government spaces, opportunities, and resources for 
transboundary dialogue, several locals in Patagonia have committed to transbound- 
ary collaboration and conservation, demonstrating the importance of community 
efforts in defining transboundary collaboration and conservation. Also, like many 
other situations in conservation, there is a significant divide between national and 
local engagement in the shared landscape. 

There were study limitations that can inspire future research. First, the research- 
er's positionality as a foreign, Western researcher, may have influenced participant 
responses and limited the understanding of the region's historical and present con- 
text. Second, additional time would have allowed for more extensive stakeholder 
representation compared to the shorter interview period. During or after the time 
period of data collection, several political changes happened, and social movements 
occurred which may have influenced the application of findings. Also, limitations in 
translations and understanding arose from the non-native understanding of Chilean 
and Argentinian Spanish of the researcher. In terms of future research, there is the 
need for an analysis of the history of binational relations between Chile and 
Argentina in order to better understand what governance structures are currently in 
place for supporting or inhibiting transboundary conservation in other regions of 
Chile and Argentina. There is also the opportunity to conduct comparative studies 
with similar border contexts to evaluate how these themes translate to other 
geographies. 

This study highlighted ongoing local-scale transboundary collaboration around 
Torres del Paine, Bernardo O’ Higgins, and Los Glaciares National Parks in south- 
ern Patagonia despite a lack of formalized cooperation at the national scale. 
Historically and presently, there are significant challenges and conflicts for mean- 
ingful engagement with local communities, particularly with Indigenous groups, 
that must be resolved to ensure equitability and efficacy of any transboundary con- 
servation efforts. This has been paralleled by many other transboundary studies 
across geographies and highlights how transboundary conservation must be trans- 
formed to prioritize and support local communities along borders. 
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Abstract There are many ways to approach an understanding of nature conserva- 
tion values and narratives. This chapter employs a case study to focus on one of the 
most important contemporary nature conservation initiatives, because of its global 
coverage and impact. We trace the formation of narratives developed by researchers, 
conservation entities, politicians, and other actors who have given meaning to 
Douglas and Kristine Tompkins effort to create privately protected areas (PAs) in 
Chilean Patagonia and Argentina. We reviewed academic and popular press texts to 
construct and interpret stories and their evolution throughout the processes of land 
acquisition and PA development, management, integration, and donation. Findings 
reveal connections, tensions, and contradictions produced by the broader Tompkins 
project and different approaches by the more critical academicians than the upbeat 
and colorful popular press. In this chapter, we demonstrate how narratives can be a 
useful tool to analyze value and ideological conflicts about private protected areas 
(PPAs) in Chile and Argentina. Narratives are also helpful to determine how humans 
do and will use stories to advance PPAs to achieve global biodiversity conservation 
goals, such as the 30 x 30 initiative, or problematize their existence. 
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9.1 Introduction 


Recently, representatives from 188 governments have adopted the Kunming- 
Montreal Global Biodiversity Framework (GBF), with the aim “to address biodiver- 
sity loss, restore ecosystems, and protect Indigenous rights" (UNEP 2022, para. 2). 
One of the framework's main goals is to protect 3096 of land and ocean environ- 
ments by 2030, exceeding earlier agreements to protect 1796 of terrestrial and 1096 
sea (Roberts et al. 2020; Sala et al. 2021). In many instances, few details remain 
about how to achieve these bold and sweeping targets. One of the core concepts 
associated with the 30 x 30 movement acknowledges that social-ecological chal- 
lenges like wildfire, drought, and wildlife population declines do not respect fences 
and geopolitical borders. Thus, while 30 x 30 goals are likely to center on the cre- 
ation and extension of protected areas (PAs), effectively protecting biodiversity will 
need to go further, crossing geopolitical boundaries and integrating private lands in 
order to create contiguous zones that can account for migratory routes and shifts in 
climate. 

Private protected areas (PPAs) that achieve both ecological and human benefits 
will continue to be important policy instruments to strengthen PA networks needed 
to achieve global integration and adoption of 30 x 30 initiative goals. They often fly 
under the radar, however, outshined by their public counterparts. Nonetheless, 
efforts largely led by wealthy individuals, corporations, and non-governmental 
organizations are increasingly protecting millions of square kilometers of land and 
water across the globe and are recognized at the highest levels of biodiversity gov- 
ernance (UNEP-WCMC and IUCN 2021). PPAs have been lauded and received 
support from governments as a legitimate tool for protecting biodiversity and 
enhancing human well-being (e.g., providing jobs). As evidenced by prior research 
(Aastrup 2020), the alignment of the ideologies and political agendas underpinning 
PPAs will be critical to their broad-scale legitimation. 

PAs have an associated discourses—language-driven mediums that stimulate 
action and exercises in power— that underpin and legitimize their origins and prop- 
agation (Serenari and Lute 2021). Evolutions in PA discourse have emphasized, for 
example, their diversity, shortcomings, and a need for deliberative approaches to 
management (Paterson 2014). As commanding as discourses can be, narratives—or 
stories—help give meaning to these discourses by stabilizing assumptions about 
PPAs, simplifying criterion by which to evaluate them, or qualifying their benefits, 
amongst others. Narratives originate from unique framings or worlds and are pow- 
erful tools for minimizing or enhancing the legitimacy of protectionist conservation 
efforts. Helping defines success and renders decision-making as common sense; 
narratives can become embedded in networks and structures of power and provide 
communicative blueprints for broader discourse (Woodhouse et al. 2021). Despite 
their track record of helping legitimize conservation projects, few studies have yet 
to systematically explore the narratives that coincide with the rising popularity of 
PPAs and give them global legitimacy. 
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To close this gap, we examined narratives developed by researchers, conserva- 
tion entities, politicians, and others who have given meaning to globally renown 
PPA projects. Specifically, we examine narratives that helped legitimize Doug and 
Kristine Tompkins’ master PPA projects within Chilean Patagonia and Argentina. 
The couple created and donated perhaps the most renowned and contested system 
of PPAs in the world, with repercussions for cultures, politics, economics, and bio- 
diversity (Di Giminiani and Fonck 2018). At a finer scale, our analysis reveals con- 
nections, tensions, and contradictions produced by the broader Tompkins 
Conservation's family of projects and traces their evolution throughout the pro- 
cesses of land acquisition and PA development, management, integration, and dona- 
tion. Broadly, this investigation reveals the entangled meanings ascribed to PPA 
projects, which might help us to better understand the efficacy, or the lack thereof, 
to help solve global biodiversity loss. 


9.1.1 Background on Tompkins Conservation 


Tompkins conservation is a non-profit environmental organization co-founded by 
American environmental philanthropists, Doug Tompkins (1943—2015), and his 
wife Kristine Tompkins. Over the past 30 years, Tompkins Conservation has carried 
out extensive work on nature conservation throughout southern Chile and Argentina, 
setting a precedent for private as well as public conservation, by creating PAs and 
implementing rewilding programs (Bachmann- Vargas et al. 2021; Busscher et al. 
2018; Hora 2018). Pumalín Park was their first large-scale project in Chile. In the 
early 1990s, the Tompkins confronted strong political and local resistance while 
purchasing the land to create Pumalín. Their aim was to create a PPA, with high- 
quality infrastructure for visitors. In 2005, Pumalín was designated as a Nature 
Sanctuary (Hora 2018). Later on, Patagonia Park became their second flagship proj- 
ect. The creation of the Patagonia Park, a former ranching estate located in the 
Aysén region (Chile), was not exempt of controversies either (Borrie et al. 2020; 
Louder and Bosak 2019). Meanwhile in Argentina, the Tompkins have been involved 
in the creation of a number of PAs, namely the Iberá National Park (NP), donating 
1500 km? (UNEP 2018), the El Impenetrable NP, El Piñalito Provincial Park, El 
Rincón (Perito Moreno NP), and Monte Leon NP (Tompkins Conservation 2019). 
In 2017, as part of a broader conservation strategy, Tompkins Conservation 
signed a cooperation agreement with the Chilean state aiming to create new NPs in 
Patagonia, enlarge the surface of three other parks, reclassify national reserves as 
NPs, and create the Route of Parks of Patagonia (Chilean Ministry of the Environment 
2017). Launched in 2018, the Route of Parks is “a vision of economic development 
based on conservation and ecologically minded tourism" (Tompkins Conservation 
2021). Inspired by a last of the wild imaginary (Promis et al. 2019), the route envi- 
sions the Patagonian territory (from Puerto Montt to Cape Horn) as a network of 17 
NPs encompassing 60 local communities, wherein tourism should be developed as 
a key economic sector, enabling local communities to build livelihoods in line with 
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nature conservation objectives (Bachmann- Vargas et al. 2021; Borrie et al. 2020). In 
2018, Pumalín Park was designated as Pumalín Douglas Tompkins National Park 
(Chilean Ministry of Public Lands 2008). To date, Tompkins Conservation contin- 
ues its work by developing wildlife programs and promoting the Route of Parks of 
Patagonia, among other activities. On August 24th, 2021, it was announced that 
Tompkins Conservation was renamed Fundación Rewilding Chile. In their website, 
Kristine Tompkins stated, “the name Rewilding Chile promotes the idea that we will 
bring back species where they have gone missing. Where the gems of the country 
haven't been protected, we will help protect them in perpetuity. I will continue to 
work alongside the Chilean team, as I always have, under a new name that strongly 
identifies our future path" (Rewilding Chile 2021). 


9.) Theoretical Approach 


Theoretically, stories help order and annunciate life experiences and human under- 
standings (Polkinghorne 1995; Sharp et al. 2019). Narratives require researchers to 
analyze the composition of different worlds (Lieblich et al. 1998). The narrative 
paradigm is popular among sociology, psychology, anthropology, and other fields 
interested in making sense of human existence and affords researchers the option to 
use narrative as a focal point of research or means to an end (Lieblich et al. 1998). 
Our narrative analysis is grounded in social constructivism, a theory of knowledge 
that posits a cyclical process of deriving socially shared meaning. The utility of this 
theory is timely in light of recent theoretical and framework developments calling 
for the wholesale remaking of human relations to save our planet (e.g., Büscher and 
Fletcher 2020; Escobar 2018). A narrative constructionist approach is less interested 
in using narrative inquiry to understand internal or cognitive states and focused 
more on making sense of stories as social events or phenomena (Esin et al. 2014). 

Moreover, analysis of the broader narrative context can reveal where we have 
been and where we are going (O'Neill et al. 2008). Narratives tell a story with a 
beginning and an end, wherein emotions, affects, and meanings make sense of a 
particular issue (Louder and Wyborn 2020). Narratives of nature conservation are 
often contested through counter-narratives. Narratives and counter-narratives can 
shape public opinion and policymaking, delineating what should be acceptable or 
not. Narratives of nature conservation may convey different conservation imaginar- 
ies, ranging from protecting the last wild place in the world to a combined conserva- 
tion approach considering both natural and cultural dimensions (Adams 2020; 
Bachmann-Vargas et al. 2021). Moreover, narratives of nature conservation can 
make sense of public and private conservation initiatives, and their global and local 
effects. We accept that narratives are social phenomena because they are articulated 
through widely read academic and media outlets designed to shape knowledge, 
understanding, and experiences, and inform or influence societal developments 
and—therefore—values (e.g., Shlapentokh 1982). 
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Several studies have used narrative analysis to reveal the deeper meanings and 
spatial nature of human-nature relations, as we propose for our analysis of PPA 
creation. For instance, O'Neill et al. (2008) argued that a focus on spatial consider- 
ations, such as PAs, helps us unite human values about nature, identity, and sense of 
place. Drenthen (2018) explored conflict between rewilding and cultural heritage 
stating that divergent interpretations of the environment can serve as a horizon or 
framing for self-understanding. This study divulged how protectionist types fought 
for the removal of humans, even though socially constructed landscapes are techni- 
cally meaningless without them, and that rewilders focused on temporal factors to 
promote new human-nature relations. More recently, Frei et al. (2020) revealed 
regional and local symbolic functions of three narratives about natural forest 
regrowth and demonstrated these divergences shaped unique and conflicting per- 
ceptions across four case studies. 


9.3 Methods 


9.3.1 Case Study Context 


In Chile, Tompkins Conservation has donated approximately 4000 km?, which 
along with state owned lands were aimed at creating four new NPs, namely Pumalín 
Douglas Tompkins NP, Melimoyu NP, Patagonia NP, and Yendegaia NP. Moreover, 
the land donation comprised the expansion of three already existing NPs: Hornopirén, 
Corcovado, and Isla Magdalena, and the reclassification from national reserve to NP 
(Fig. 9.1). Former national reserves Cerro Castillo and Alacalufes became Cerro 
Castillo NP and Kawésqar NP, respectively (Chilean Ministry of the Environment 
2017). Meanwhile in Argentina, the main focus of Tompkins Conservation has been 
the rewilding of the Gran Chaco, along with the expansion of PAs (Quammen 2020), 
with Iberá NP being one of their most important conservation projects. 


9.3.2 Narrative Analysis 


Narrative analysis is a technique to analyze consistent stories about a phenomenon 
within texts such as newspapers, reports, and interviews. We situated our research 
within Lieblich et al.’s (1998) holistic-content analysis, where a combination of 
texts, including stories, commentary, and analysis, is broadly analyzed to reveal the 
plot or structure of the story, its foci, and trajectory (e.g., comedy or tragedy). Our 
approach followed a set of linear steps summarized by Sharp et al. (2019), including 
reading the text, extracting principal sentences and passages, defining categories, 
and evaluating and sorting material into the categories and subcategories (e.g., influ- 
ential factors; how many times mentioned). Finally, we drew conclusions on this 
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Fig. 9.1 Protected areas that were created and expanded based on the land donation made by 
Tompkins Conservation to the Chilean state, along with state owned lands 
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material to understand how narratives give meaning to the Tompkins case at a 
broader scale (e.g., interpretation, message). We employed an inductive rather than 
deductive approach to parse the meaning of PPAs from within academic, popular 
press, and political sources. 

We cast a wide net and obtained peer-reviewed articles, popular press articles, 
and a few other documents such as undergraduate theses and conference proceed- 
ings. We searched Google Scholar (Doug + Tompkins + conservation + Chile), all 
databases—English and Spanish—within EBSCOhost and ProQuest (Tompkins + 
Patagonia; Doug + Tompkins + Chile) via Texas State University and Wageningen 
University libraries, and Google News (“Kris McDivitt”; “Kris Tompkins"), secur- 
ing over 180 popular press articles. The search for Spanish popular press articles 
built upon previous bibliographic documents (e.g., Pinochet and Theroux 2016). We 
analyzed all text titles first, then scanned associated abstracts to determine if they 
would be further reviewed. After excluding articles for myriad reasons (Fig. 9.2), 
we settled on 32 academic articles—English and Spanish—between 1999 and 2020 
focused on Chile, with one published in 2018 about Argentine projects. Select tan- 
gential documents helped capture the broader trend of foreign-owned land expan- 
sion in Argentina. In total, we analyzed 90 popular press articles focused on Doug 
and Kristine and their PPA projects, published between 1997 and 2021. 

We did not bind ourselves to the assumption that narratives are mutually exclu- 
sive, given that narrative analysis relies on researcher discretion to build the inter- 
pretation of data and its meaning through systematic coding (Yanow 2000; Stelling 
et al. 2017). Soliva and Hunziker (2009), for example, submitted that the average 
individual stakeholder's views about landscape change are comprised of more than 
one narrative. Additionally, our analysis blended the approaches of a few narrative 
studies to create a framework for analysis. We started with older texts first and 
moved chronologically to newer texts to detect patterns in the narratives. 

We coded texts with NVivo software version 12 (QRS International, Doncaster 
Australia), and with Atlas.ti software version 9 (Scientific Software Development 
GmbH). The coding procedure extracted relevant text elements and clustered them 
according to categories (Strauss and Corbin 1990). Deductive coding involved thor- 
oughly reading sentences and paragraphs, organizing, and synthesizing data ele- 
ments in a way that produced a coherent account. We started narrative development 
establishing codes related to problem definition/framing, aims, interests, values, 
assumptions, solutions, and strategies because they underpin the construction of 
stories (Frei et al. 2020) (Fig. 9.3). 

We shifted to an indicative approach for axial coding to refine narratives and 
determine the relationships between PPAs and meaning. This involved using induc- 
tive analysis of the texts and the more common codes, enabling themes to emerge. 
For instance, preliminary themes such as problem definition, author goals, and 
assumptions gave way to refined themes such as socio- political conflict, asymmet- 
rical power relations, direct policy influence, ideological evolution/rural transition, 
neoliberal ideological incompatibility, and exclusionary decision-making. The 
greatest number of files and references within each axial code determined which 
themes we prioritized for the final stage of analysis. In the final stage, we achieved 
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Fig. 9.2 Synopsis of narrative analysis sample selection process 


a holistic interpretation of narratives by systematically selecting main codes and 
relating them to other codes through back-and-forth movement between the data 
elements and the emerging story (Sharp et al. 2019; Stelling et al. 2017). We fol- 
lowed Polkinghorne's (1995) story ending/outcome and criteria-focused approach, 
considering the story's ending or outcome once again to distinguish causal linkages 
and link disconnected data. This approach is particularly useful for academic arti- 
cles framing their analysis within a particular theory. To improve the trustworthi- 
ness of our results, continual movement back and forth between the data required 
multiple rounds of triangulation. To reduce the likelihood of researcher views and 
biases being introduced into the analysis or interpretation of the findings, we 
reviewed articles independently, agreed on a coding scheme, and reconciled any 
discrepancies observed until agreement reached 100%. Additionally, we improved 
our approach through a rigorous peer review process. 


9.4 Results 


9.4.1 Academic Narratives 


In our analysis, we identified six academic narratives (Table 9.1). These narratives 
are not mutually exclusive and overlap, comprised by analyzing the texts in 
aggregate. 
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Table 9.1 Academic and popular press narratives ascribing meaning to Doug and Kristine 
Tompkins private protected area projects within Chilean Patagonia and Argentina 


Academic Critical Accumulation by cultural dispossession 
narratives Persistent imposition of an ideological force 
L Neoliberal elite's contradictory conservation subterfuge 
Balanced/ Investment or green grab? 
Positive PPAs advance sustainable development 


Paradigm shift in Chilean human-nature relations: the 
Tompkins effect 


Popular press Counter-culture eco-warriors 


The “gringo complot": ideological standoff at the end of 
the world 


| The Triumphant Ecobaron/ess: from villain to hero(es) 


A set of narratives were dominated by researchers framing their work as a cri- 
tique of neoliberal conservation or situating PPAs as a neoliberal project (n = 16, “a 
capital accumulation strategy that commodifies nature" (Busscher et al. 2018, 
p. 579)). Most of the scientific inquiries have been conducted in English, with a 
focus on Pumalín NP and Patagonia NP both located in Chile, and the Iberá NP in 
Argentina. Researchers operating in this space often articulated an accumulation by 
cultural dispossession narrative. From this perspective, researchers discussed the 
discontent of local people with the disregard for culture and local traditions by the 
Tompkins archetype approach in the process of PPA and nature-based recreation 
development: 


For several years, some stakeholder groups have expressed feeling that their values have not 
been considered within the initiatives and processes undertaken by the Tompkins 
Conservation Foundation. Recent complaints have centered on the negotiation processes 
associated with the donation of the private parks, the subsequent establishment of new 
Chilean National Parks, and the creation and marketing of the Route of the Parks. Critics 
report that these negotiations were almost entirely contained in Santiago, the nation's capi- 
tal, where members of the foundation interacted exclusively with high-ranking members of 
the government. Now that lands are transferring to the Chilean government under the 
administration of CONAF, these groups are calling for greater transparency, more inten- 
tional local involvement, and participatory practices that consider local values and priori- 
ties. (Gale and Ednie 2019, pp. 6-7) 


Bourlon (2017b) articulated the replacement of, for example, utilitarian values with 
protectionist ones stating, "The rural world, entrepreneurs and defenders of the 
spirit of the pioneers, clearers of virgin lands, criticize his opposition to develop- 
ment and lack of respect for their way of life" (p. 1). Conservation Land Trust's 
focus on restoring degraded landscapes underpinned their efforts to re/write history 
in Latin America to create their ideal type of landscape (Busscher et al. 2018). Clear 
intent to erase identity and attachments to the land (Blair et al. 2019) to reconstruct 
culture in the region was chronicled by Louder and Bosak (2019): 
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In one moment, when asked a question about Valle Chacabuco, (the park administrator) cut 
off the researcher mid-sentence, correcting, saying, “It’s Patagonia Park [not Valle 
Chacabuco],” She said, "it's taken years to get people to stop calling it that.” (p. 169) 


Bantle (2010) stated that cultural dispossession encompassed disruption to daily 
activities and symbolic and material livelihoods, resulting in deficient support for 
Patagonia NP: "It seemed as though the more of the threat a respondent thought the 
park posed to the regional culture, the more negatively they perceived the park.” (p. 6) 

Academics sketched a narrative that a disregard for rural Chilean lived experi- 
ences was by design. Specifically, researchers dedicated much effort to unpacking 
an obvious ideological schism that was exacerbated by exclusionary tactics (Jones 
2012). Over two decades, researchers outlined a persistent imposition of an ideo- 
logical force, through which the local nature acquired a sort of museum status 
(Núñez et al. 2018, p. 149), that led to myriad problems and setbacks for the 
Tompkins, until they realized their ultimate goals of donation and, frankly, legacy- 
building. Borrie et al. (2020) inferred researcher rationale underpinning their analy- 
ses in that *PPAs that are seen as reflecting the values, priorities and political power 
of private interests" (p. 3). The Tompkins' worldview was rooted in an American or 
Western brand of protectionism through fortress conservation, elevating the impor- 
tance of PAs in Latin America to safeguard landscapes imbued with symbolic mean- 
ing. As mentioned by most researchers, this schism was exacerbated by Doug's 
unapologetic Deep Ecology activism and devotion to Western environmental phi- 
losophy (e.g., Tecklin and Sepulveda 2014, p. 215). Ideological conflict was attrib- 
uted to a “clash between two completely antagonistic paradigms or worldviews" 
(Ramírez and Folchi 1999, p. 2) or a “storm of imaginaries,” as Bourlon (2017a, 
p. 88) colorfully put it. In the battle to define Patagonia (Louder and Bosak 2019), 
imposition of Doug's vision for a Next Economy to better or save humanity, and 
imaginary prioritizing the environment-recreation-culture nexus (Blair et al. 2019; 
Bourlon 2017b), was fought off for decades. It was first opposed by the central gov- 
ernment in Santiago (Blair et al. 2019) and corporations “not interested in social 
movements, environmental or otherwise" because they were "an obstacle" in 
"development plans" (Wakild 2009, p. 116). Researchers began to chronicle local 
community experiences, with this narrative bolstered by findings that some locals 
were unsupportive of “Tompkins” idea of conservation" (Jones 2012, p. 253). 
Distrust of PPAs among locals was tightly linked to a history of exclusion and 
under-representation by government (Zorondo-Rodríguez et al. 2019) and the argu- 
ment that the costs of PPAs to local people may in fact outweigh the benefits 
(Holmes 2018; Borrie et al. 2020). 

A third academic narrative that we called the neoliberal elite's contradictory 
conservation subterfuge refers to that PPAs were a shrouded operation, cast as one 
thing to garner support but pursuing and achieving another aim. This narrative 
advances in at least two paths. The first narrative framing highlights that the 
Tompkins were a wealthy, well-connected elite class of citizens seeking, intention- 
ally or not, to (re)colonize Patagonia for conservation (Bourlon 2017b). Holmes 
(2014) signaled that history may be repeating itself in Chile, writing that the 
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Tompkins had been "accused of coercing smallholders into selling their land, and 
not respecting the rights of smallholders who lacked legal title" (p. 558). The cul- 
tural dispossession narrative dovetails with this framing. Additionally, a few 
researchers pointed out the unspoken contradictions of PPA creation and operation- 
alization. They made light of the fact that Doug and Kristine made their millions by 
taking advantage of the capitalist system (Bourlon 2017b; Wakild 2009). Jones 
(2012) asserted that the PPA phenomenon actually replicates and does not reject 
capitalist expansion by, for example, dispossessing local economies by eliminating 
the sheep grazing industry. Núñez et al. (2018) elaborated on the re-appropriation of 
Nature through conservation interests, underpinned by power and capitalist mecha- 
nisms in order to (re)create new businesses and support capitalist production, a phe- 
nomenon these authors labeled eco-extractivism. The other path characterized PPAs 
in an upbeat way. For instance, Wakild (2009) wrote, 


But some would say Parque Pumalín is a business, veiled as a gift. Tompkins is the biggest 
employer in the region and his investment of close to $50 million dollars makes up 10 per- 
cent of the total foreign investment in the region in the past ten years. His ecological foot- 
print may be small, but his economic one is worth taking notice. (p. 117) 


Bachmann- Vargas et al. (2021) referred to an optimism about tourism being a vehi- 
cle capable of financing nature conservation, and critiques that have ensued about 
the commodification of nature. The authors were chary in their discussions of 
tourism-driven initiatives, such as the Route of Parks of Patagonia, and their poten- 
tial to materialize win-win scenarios for local communities. 

We note that not all researchers were devoted to situating Tompkins' PPA proj- 
ects and outlining their contradictions and controversy within a neoliberal conserva- 
tion paradigm. A few researchers mentioned PPAs as fringe (Tecklin and Sepulveda 
2014) or regional/global neoliberal conservation projects (Borrie et al. 2020), while 
others inserted a neoliberal model as a backdrop for alternative practices of territo- 
rialization (García and Mulrennan 2020). Additionally, we observed a notable split 
between researchers, exemplified by three additional narratives characterizing the 
Tompkins’ achievements in a different, more positive light. 

One divergence was brought forth by the investment or green grab? narrative 
which deconstructs PPAs as having a potentially dual meaning. Some researchers 
contrasted the capitalism-focused purchase, transaction, and green grabbing phras- 
ing (Busscher et al. 2018; Holmes 2014) and framing with that of investment (e.g., 
Hora 2018; Wakild 2009). These researchers tended to offer a less critical, more 
balanced, and sometimes positive framing to the evaluation of Tompkins’ projects 
but references to green grabbing carried a negative connotation. 

In Argentina, local authors described the creation of the Iberá NP as a rapid pro- 
cess that transferred the Provincial estate and its jurisdiction to the National State 
(Mantegna et al. 2016). This process foregrounded the national debate on foreign- 
owned land and green grabbing. The authors indicate that conservationists—mostly 
foreign investors—possess most of the estates around the Iberá, thereby controlling 
its access. In 2011, Argentina passed a Bill called Protection of the National Territory 
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and Rural Lands, which states the conditions for foreign citizens to acquire land 
(Pohl Schanake and Vallejos 2008). 

Some authors employed a positive framing to the impacts of PPAs. Researchers 
not wholly embracing a critical lens informed a narrative that PPAs advance sus- 
tainable development. One way this was achieved was by chronicling positive 
effects of early PPAs on local economy. Research by Wakild (2009) found a positive 
ripple effect of Pumalín on the surrounding communities. Other researchers also 
noted efforts to “reappraise local culture and stimulate sustainable tourism" in Iberá, 
Argentina (Busscher et al. 2018, p. 579). Some researchers found noteworthy syner- 
gies between PPAs and environmental activism. For instance, Hora (2018) noted 
that the Tompkins' opposition to dam construction in the Aysén region placed PPA 
efforts in the good graces of Chileans, while the Tompkins' global influence helped 
bring global attention to the plight (Jones 2012). However, Bantle (2010) demon- 
strated that this endearment was not universal because the roots of infrastructure 
development or PA imposition are cut from the same colonialist cloth. 

The final narrative articulates a paradigm shift in Chilean human-nature rela- 
tions, which also might be termed as the Tompkins effect. This narrative is synergis- 
tic with the ideological imposition narrative, as well as with the Tompkins' influence 
on wealthy Chilean and foreign citizens who have been interested in environmental 
philanthropist initiatives ever since (Bourlon 20172). Following this trend, the for- 
mer President of Chile, Sebastian Pifiera, among others, created their own PPAs 
(Bourlon 20172). Hora (2018) suggests that researchers’ conclusions about cultural 
disruption should not be viewed as a sweeping generalization. Findings determined 
that an evolutionary framing is more appropriate: 


Results of the investigation show that 27 years after the implementation, it is clear that 
Pumalín Park has changed this paradigm and other possibilities for development arise as 
opportunities for rural marginalized areas that are rich in nature and cultural landscapes 
such as the Patagonian fjord lands. (p. 17) 


Quantitative data collected by Bantle (2010) also reinforced that some locals do 
take pride in the park, a change that can influence the manifestation of new values. 
Hora (2018) concluded that there is evidence that Pumalín Park positively shaped 
local values, identity, and economy since its foundation and, therefore, is well- 
integrated into the local community. Ramirez and Folchi (1999) foreshadowed sev- 
eral of the narratives we extracted, writing, 


Consequently, the Tompkins project represented a clear alteration of the society/nature 
exchanges that had been articulated culturally, socially and financially through a very long 
history. (p. 9) 


To create a new space for conservation, Jones (2012) and Bourlon (2017b) con- 
cluded that the Tompkins' projects created new spatial, social, aesthetic, cultural, 
and political realities to design a green Utopia: “Doug Tompkins effected a change 
of paradigm in Patagonia" (p. 43). For instance, Bachmann- Vargas and van Koppen 
(2020) identified the Patagonian wilderness discourse, acknowledging the substan- 
tial influence Doug and Kristine had in the formation and reproduction of the ideas 
that helped reframe Chilean Patagonia as a pristine and untouched place, and one of 
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the last wild places in the world. Bourlon (2017b) also downplayed criticism about 
value changes and local discontent about a major rural transition occurring in parts 
of Latin America, remarking because locals are complicit in making PPAs happen: 


The rural world, entrepreneurs and defenders of the spirit of the pioneers, clearers of virgin 
lands, criticize his opposition to development and lack of respect for their way of life. 
Nevertheless, they sell their land to rich Westerners and Chileans who want to possess their 
own private parks at world's end while hoping that tourism will ensure their future. (p. 1) 


Additionally, Borrie et al. (2020) acknowledged the potential of a Tompkins-style 
approach, provided that other local and national actors incorporate its logic and 
strategies: 


The [Route of the Parks] promotes a collaborative public-private approach to what the 
Foundation describes as “conservation-based development." ...Still, the Route's success 
will ultimately depend on the willingness of local communities to incorporate its logic and 
strategies within their own planning, development, and priorities. For example, in early 
2020, a publicly funded Territorial Integration Program (PTI), was created to focus on the 
integration of local interests with the Route of Parks Concept. This initiative has received 
funding for three years through the support of the government economic development 
agency (CORFO), the Lakes Regional Government, the National Tourism Agency 
(Sernatur), the National Forest Corporation (CONAF), and the Ministry of the Environment 
(MMA), as well as private participation from universities, six associated communities, and 
tourism operators (ptirutadelosparques.org). If initiatives like PTI prove successful, and are 
validated by local communities, they are likely to be replicated within other parts of the 
increasingly integrated public-private Chilean system. (Borrie et al. 2020, p. 12) 


9.4.2 Popular Press Narratives 


Analysis of popular press sources revealed three main narratives (Table 9.1). These 
narratives were enveloped within broader corpora, with few authors espousing just 
one narrative. Early texts focused only on Doug, characterizing him as having deep 
connections to the Patagonia landscape. Many authors situated their works within a 
wilderness ideal, referencing Doug's affinity for the "pristine, virgin, nameless, 
wild, dramatic, untouched, and untamed” Patagonian landscapes: “Pumalín is a rev- 
elation...the land that time forgot" (Graydon 2006). Against this backdrop, we 
termed the counter-culture eco-warriors' narrative. This narrative depicts a legend- 
ary mountain and whitewater adventurer who made his fortune as a fashion mogul 
but decided to follow his passion living *the wilderness dream in the real Patagonia" 
and uphold these landscapes in his image post-capitalist epiphany. All text con- 
nected the Tompkins' wealth to their capitalist pursuits and successes but pursued a 
"high school dropout-turned-billionaire" tenor to emphasize Doug's counter-culture 
lifestyle from his youth to his evolution from adventure recreationist, entrepreneur, 
and green philanthropist. He was often portrayed as a doer with a “well-practiced 
talent for making things happen" (Eckersley 1999). Most texts reference Doug's 
wealth due to ownership of Esprit and The North Face companies, highlighting the 
size of his land purchases and the amount of money he made or spent. Texts then 
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progress to his “anti-capitalist epiphany” to “atone for his capitalist past,” ultimately 
resetting his moral compass with Deep Ecology (Mark 2019). 

Older articles rarely mentioned Kristine or her role because of their relatively 
new relationship. That tendency shifted in the mid/late 2000s when she took on the 
role of “peace broker" (Doherty 2020) to offset Doug's “blunt, outspoken, and criti- 
cal ways" and commentary about, for example, logging, mining, and salmon farm- 
ing (Bonnefoy 2018; Warburton-Lee 2001). In 2012, Kristine received her own 
headline calling her “Mrs. Patagonia” in an article published by Revista Que Pasa 
(López 2012). The article emphasized her leading role in the creation of the 
Patagonia NP, along with her opinions about the HidroAysén project. Most of the 
texts focused on Kristine, often via interviews with her, when she took the reins 
after Doug's death. A staple of most articles was a reference to her role as CEO of 
Patagonia, Inc. and her access to financial capital, to accentuate her business acu- 
men as a complement to Doug's ambition. For example, Weir (2017) remarked, 
"she helped turn his company, Patagonia, into a global brand" (para. 2). A few 
authors mention her connections to outdoor recreation, hence preserving the broader 
explorer-capitalist turned ecowarrior narrative that remains popular in texts. 

Several press articles elaborated on Doug's efforts and the controversies related 
to the nature conservation projects. Accordingly, we termed the second narrative 
that emerged from popular press articles the “gringo complot": ideological standoff 
at the end of the world. Texts often expressed the ideological divide caused by 
injecting Deep Ecology into a natural resource-dependent society. It is important to 
note that there are at least two thrusts to this narrative. The first is a pre-donation 
misfit. Green philanthropy donating lands back to the people of Chile and Argentina 
was a goal or dream of Doug and Kristine, but they were not yet such philanthro- 
pists until the official first donation, that of the Pumalín property, which received 
nature reserve status in 2005 and became a national park in 2018. It is appropriate 
to characterize early texts as portraying Doug and Kristine each as an “ecowarrior” 
(Frankel 2004) on a “mission” to “combat biodiversity loss by “rewilding” natural 
habitats and expanding protected lands" (Ruggiero 2017). Most texts referred to all 
goals of buying contiguous land, restoring or improving it from the ravages of live- 
stock grazing and timber extraction, rewilding it by introducing native wildlife such 
as Huemules (Hippocamelus bisulcus) and jaguars (Panthera onca), then donating 
the land for national park creation while installing a nature-based tourism economy. 
The main political conflict was the act of purchasing of land. Chilean press dedi- 
cated a number of articles reporting the gringo complot, on the grounds of the exten- 
sive land acquisition in southern Chile and referring to how Chile was “being cut in 
two parts." The purchase of land raised a bevy of suspicions. Some local authorities 
argued that there was a complot to appropriate Patagonia, and authorities found it 
questionable that wealthy Americans would want to spend their money on environ- 
mental campaigns in Patagonia rather than energy projects (El Mostrador 2012). 
Meanwhile, Argentine news outlets were referring to Tompkins and his natural 
empire around the Iberá in 2005 (Zacarías 2005). 

At least half of texts referenced the mismatch between protectionism versus eco- 
nomic development values, writing of their "strange purpose" to pursue 
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conservation over land development (Rohter 2005). Eckersley (1999) wrote, “It is 
no small irony that had Doug Tompkins planned to develop the land, he would have 
been greeted with enthusiasm" (p. 32). Similar to academic texts, several journal- 
ists, particularly those writing in the 1990s and 2000s, described tensions that arose 
due to the lack of local community buy-in for wholesale changes to their livelihoods 
and, more rarely, mentioned "hostility" towards Doug and Kristine (Wieners 2014). 
Nearly one-third of articles referenced the manufacture of “suspicion and strong 
opposition by local politicians, loggers, power companies, and nationalists" (Cuevas 
and Luna 2018) that underpinned a coordinated “vitriolic smear campaign" 
(Eckersley 1999) to besmirch "wealthy outsiders" (Wieners 2014) Doug and 
Kristine and the formation of a "green conservation cartel aimed to stop develop- 
ment" (Vidal 2016). This sentiment was summarized by Langman (1997): 


In a May press conference, Tompkins and his attorney, accompanied by leaders of Chile's 
largest environmental groups, presented information to counter a "harassment campaign" 
they said had been waged by the government. Among the numerous false accusations, they 
said, were rumors that Tompkins was pressuring locals to sell their land, building a nuclear 
base, planning a Jewish colony, developing a secret gold mine and financing political oppo- 
sition. (para. 4) 


Consequently, the gringo complot narrative found fertile ground in conspiracy theo- 
ries. For example, the idea that Doug and Kristine sought to establish a Jewish col- 
ony inside their purchases was inspired by the so-called “Plan Andina” (Bohoslavsky 
2008) and also by the large number of Israeli tourists coming to Patagonia (e.g., 
Hamon 2015). Moreover, critics of Deep Ecology emerged from the Catholic 
Church, referring to the Church's opposition to abortion. According to an article 
published in 2006, the Church expressed its objection to the work of Doug and 
Kristine, asserting that "the Christian vision of the ecology stipulates the supremacy 
of the “human ecology,” which oblige us to condemn the mistakes of the “deep ecol- 
ogy,’ when its vision tends to consider the human being as one more element of the 
universe of the living beings, and when it punishes the fertility of the men because 
their actions against nature" (Chile Sustentable 2006, para. 16). 

Socio-political concerns surrounding sovereignty and national security high- 
lighted authors' desire to portray political and legal ideological paradoxes within 
Argentina and Chile societies. For example, texts pitted nationalism against foreign 
investment: *what is more important, the private property of a few, or the sover- 
eignty of everyone?,” (Reel 2006, para. 8), quoting a government secretary who 
supported cutting fences bordering foreign land acquisitions. Texts also pitted sov- 
ereignty against cultural integrity: “...inspires further questions of legal regulations 
in Latin America to limit foreign purchases of real estate given painful colonial 
legacy" (Hayden 2012, para. 2). And texts pitted social justice against environmen- 
talism: the latter are “often grouped together under the same “progressive” label” 
(Reel 2006, para. 10). These tensions manifested in various ways. One example was 
an outright attempt to purchase coveted land before Doug and Kristine. The hydro 
power juggernaut formerly known as National Electricity Company, S.A. (ENDESA) 
Chile beat Doug and Kristine to the purchase of a 125-square-mile tract owned by 
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the Catholic diocese of Valparaíso out of spite for their support for local anti-dam 
protesters (Earth Island Journal 2000; Salas 2015). 

The second thrust is the idea of donating land after its purchase to fulfill the 
green philanthropy role, which many authors—including academics—also found 
socially, economically, and politically problematic for Chile's free-market econ- 
omy. Hayden (2012) highlighted a divergence in North and South American ideolo- 
gies commenting, “While [Doug] believed he was going south to serve as a savior 
of sorts, in reality, he was perpetually referring to his northern and U.S.-driven 
worldview in his assumptions about Chilean and Argentine land and people" (para. 
2). Byrnes (2009) summarized sentiment of projects occurring in both countries 
writing, “Here in South America, this type of charity is not common—and is even 
viewed with suspicion by some" (para. 7). Texts emphasized saving nature and sus- 
tainable agriculture as complementary appendages, which later were merged with 
mentions of an ecotourism economy. The latter was a main focus of texts chroni- 
cling the Iberá Wetlands case in Argentina, with these more recent texts highlighting 
the rewilding of jaguars (Panthera onca) after nearly a century of extinction and 
emphasis on ecotourism replacing “indiscriminate hunting or environmental 
changes" (Garzón 2017, para. 18). 

After Doug's death in 2015, the narrative, as we termed the Triumphant Ecobaron/ 
ess: from villain to hero(es), became more prominent. These narrative positions 
both Tompkins as overcoming the odds and using their capital to save landscapes 
from human degradation, portraying a shift in the media framing; from villain to 
hero(es) (Pinochet and Thenoux 2016). Further, this powerful narrative depicts the 
Tompkins as helping to align humans with sustainable behavior by helping them 
discover the intrinsic value of ecosystems. Within this narrative, the Tompkins 
emerge as having overcome criticism, attacks, and bureaucratic stonewalling to save 
the planet: “This is the story of the couple who purchased paradise, the neighbors 
who curse their name and the idea that might save life as we know it" (Weir 2017, 
para. 1). 

They exercised patience and diplomacy— particularly Kristine—and seized an 
opportunity to finally see their dream become a reality. They won over their critics 
through a measured campaign (Warburton-Lee 2001) slowly winning the hearts and 
minds of Chileans (Langman 1997): “To some extent, the Tompkins have become 
more accepted, in part, because they did what they said they would do" (Wieners 
2014). Fitzner (2018) wrote, *Over time relationships with locals have improved 
too, as the Tompkins worked to involve people in the project and hear out the con- 
cerns of locals" (para. 6). Their accomplishments served to build trust among their 
staunchest critics across local and national scales as well: *The Chilean government 
has warmed up to the conservation projects" (Daley 2017, para. 7). 

One of Doug's milestones in this regard was his active involvement as an envi- 
ronmental activist, mobilizing his network and contributing with economic resources 
to campaigns such as Patagonia Sin Represas (Patagonia without dams). He 
launched this effort to protest the construction of five dams in the Aysén region (1.e., 
HidroAysén project). Tompkins’ detractors seized the opportunity to promote the 
counter narrative of Patagonia without Tompkins. Sentiments of mistrust and the 
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ideological standoff that emerged from the purchase of a former large ranch (i.e., 
Valle Chacabuco), which later on became the Patagonia NP, spurred the animosities 
and the local debate (Saverin 2015). Nonetheless, by 2015 the press detailed that the 
opposition to the hydro power project became a new “battle for the gringo” but one 
in which he won, as he finally defeated HidroAysén (Fernández 2015b). 

In recent texts, the Tompkins were less a part of a problem and perspectives are 
skewed towards framing them with their system of value. Headlines read, "The 
Fashion Executives Who Saved a Patagonian Paradise" (Mark 2019) and “Gave It 
all Away" (Weir 2017) to become genuine conservation or wildlands philanthropists 
or eco barons (Franklin 2008). In the texts analyzed, the Tompkins were depicted, 
rather neutrally, as gringos spending Yankee dollars and appealing to good inten- 
tions (Quammen 2020), but, more recently, were regarded as heroes, conservation 
champions, vigilantes, fighters, rewilders, revivers, and eco-capitalists who created 
a society-altering legacy: “...in a generation the parks created by the Tompkins in 
Chile and Argentina will be cherished as national treasures embedded in their iden- 
tity” (Wilkinson 2018). Garzón (2017) and Londoño (2020) extended this narrative 
to depict how citizens of Argentina were the ones experiencing an epiphany. Garzón 
(2017), quoting a source, wrote, "It's as if after his absence the locals have reevalu- 
ated their opinion, realizing that he didn’t want to ‘steal Iberá's water, but instead 
to create a new model for conservation." In these more recent texts, the aim appears 
to be to leave the reader with a sense that the Tompkins now have more supporters 
than detractors, and that the critics were wrong all along. Fernández (20152), quot- 
ing Andrés Azócar, author of Doug Tompkins biographic book, wrote, 


The passing of Tompkins is the most symbolic (event). He died much more legitimized and 
respected than his detractors are today. Chile has more respect for Tompkins than it has for 
his opponents. When he passed away, the conflictive and harsh man was gone, but you real- 
ize that the parks are there. His projects speak for himself. Everybody speaks about his 
parks, which no longer are his property, but are his parks, which will belong to the State. 
(Fernández 2015a, para. 13) 


Moreover, there is a sense that Doug was, and Kristine is, a sagacious being, des- 
tined to overcome the odds and realize their PPA dreams because of the synergies 
between, in large part, their risk-taking adventure recreation feats, success in the 
corporate world, and strong sense of place. Some argued that their efforts did 
humanity a favor, “saving the environment and communities from an out-of-control 
economic model that each day is edging civilization ‘closer to the abyss”” (Langman 
2012, para. 1). This narrative has even been fashioned to portray Doug as a martyr 
of sorts (e.g., his battle with ENDESA). Mark (2019) quoted the superintendent of 
Pumalín to achieve this tone: “...he died fighting for what he wanted...When he 
died, people finally got it.” He is also considered a role model for how to define and 
operationalize nature conservation and treat conservation philanthropy as a value. 
Fernández (2015b), quoting Patricio Rodrigo, one of Doug's friends, stated, “I 
would say that one of the values that [Doug] instilled in nature conservation in 
Chile, is the concept of philanthropy” (Fernández 2015b, para. 11). 
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9.5 Discussion 


According to Bruner (1990), humans innately use stories to organize experiences 
that unfold chronically and through an unfolding plot. Additionally, it is impor- 
tant to consider how narratives influence the establishment of what experiences 
mean to human lives, the ways humans construct reality (Carter 2013; Sharp 
et al. 2019). To better understand what PPAs mean to the ways humans experi- 
ence biodiversity conservation through park creation, we establish the point of 
the stories being told. As indicated by Riessman (2008), every story has a moral, 
lesson, or point. Hence, in the text that follows, we use this approach to make 
sense of narratives collectively and what they tell us about what PPAs mean to 
human-nature relations. 

First, our results suggest that one meaning of PPAs is rooted in critical analyses 
intended to confront neoliberal conservation where competition and markets are 
elemental to problem definitions and solutions (Igoe and Brockington 2007). A 
notable result from our analysis indicates that, thus far, academia has demon- 
strated a growing preference for a critical lens. Deployment of a critical approach 
is at least aimed at linking "reason with transformation" (Lynch 2001, p. 352) to 
reveal how humans, for example, produce conflicting or unjust outcomes, degrade 
the environment, and alienate our species from important values while promoting 
unsustainable ones (Richardson and Fowers 1997). For these PPA researchers, a 
lesson of the story is that history is repeating itself. The Tompkins' PPAs in Chile 
and Argentina have an origin, replication, and resistance process that is similar to 
those of public PAs. Our analysis highlighted that PPAs are considered as an omi- 
nous reimagination, replication, or appendage of late-stage capitalism or neocolo- 
nialism (Serenari et al. 2017). Researchers found critical assessment useful to 
detail biases, injustices, and contradictions that underscore neoprotectionist val- 
ues (e.g., people and nature cannot coexist, PAs are ideal, locals can protect 
Nature with monetary inducements; Brockington et al. 2012; Büscher and Dressler 
2007). Social impacts of both public and PPAs include but are not limited to liveli- 
hood disruption, displacement, denunciation, and cultural death (Serenari et al. 
2017; West et al. 2006). Narratives that express the needs, grievances, and requests 
of impacted communities, local people can be viewed as legitimizing subaltern 
human experiences within a top-down conservation-development paradigm. Yet, 
there is an awkwardness about trying to address the PPA-environmental justice 
nexus if for no other reason than trying to reconcile private property rights within 
the larger, problematic human project of enhancing environmental governance for 
the collective good. 

A second lesson, specifically, of pro-PPA narratives, is that as long as property 
rights are embedded within societal values, landowner engagement in and the legiti- 
mization of private lands conservation (PLC) will be critical to achieving large- 
scale conservation goals. As evidenced by our results, narratives that communicate 
the successful bridging of politics, PLC, and positive social change may help culti- 
vate shared values over time. Hence, we feel there is a need to consider the 
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implications of engaging in an overindulgence in academic critique of PPAs. For 
instance, academic criticism about PPAs has been considered a bureaucratic chal- 
lenge to notable conservation projects occurring outside of the public domain such 
as the Tompkins' PPA and rewilding efforts (Zamboni et al. 2017). While important 
for inducing positive change, critical narratives of PPAs may, in the interim, erode 
the support they need to, despite their capitalist underpinnings, be preferred over 
environmentally degrading projects such as megadams or mining. Therefore, we 
believe there is an opportunity to reframe PPAs in a constructive way that produces 
positive conservation outcomes and behavior change in the short and long terms 
(Nisbet and Scheufele 2009). 

Third, our analysis revealed that both academics and journalists tell a story that 
suggests a lesson in that rewilding Patagonia presents a new cultural and para- 
doxical landscape (cf. Drenthen 2018). In our study area, and in many other parts 
of the world, PAs are Janus-faced, or understood as having two diametrically 
opposed sides. One argument for this depiction is that they have been situated 
within the archetype yet contradictory conservation-development paradigm that 
attempts to reconcile unbridled economic growth and nature conservation 
(Serenari et al. 2015). Representative of this clear discrepancy in values, the nar- 
ratives we uncovered emphasize an ideological power struggle between conserva- 
tion elites, the political class, and historically marginalized rural people. As these 
narratives unfolded or developed over time, highlighting an important temporal 
aspect of narrative development, the lesser-equipped rural combatants were worn 
down and displaced by the better-networked and resourced conservation elite, yet, 
keeping in mind that some locals were complicit in their own domination (i.e., 
conquest of their pre- Tompkins realities). Likewise, these narratives also demon- 
strated how a political class can be converted to adopting nontraditional neopro- 
tectionist values when (a) ecotourism helps establish new symbolic and material 
values upon the landscape in support of a new economy and (b) the idea of build- 
ing conservation legacies are embraced nationally. Additionally, strategies used 
by the Tompkins were inherently contradictory and obscured to avoid socio-polit- 
ical conflict during a grinding, elongated metamorphosis in which narratives 
helped shift the framing of or the conversation about PPAs to be more socially and 
politically friendly. Our findings indicate that the lengthy, multi-decade land 
accumulation and cultural shift processes highlighted by many texts is a temporal 
element that should not be overlooked. Texts often referenced the number of years 
it took to accumulate and, eventually, achieve national park status, as well as to 
change attitudes and influence a value shift. This particular temporal component 
plays a key role in a narrative that captures the persistent challenges experienced 
by the Tompkins over decades as they sought to propagate their ideology and 
become societal engineers. 

The fourth lesson is that ideological warfare reveals the limits and capabili- 
ties of seriously engaging in our most important nature conservation debates. 
Our analysis demonstrated how narratives and their development and perpetua- 
tion can generate fear, uncertainty, doubt, conflict, and conspiracy, fueling ideo- 
logical clashes and a battle for a supreme ideology. These sentiments underpin 
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juxtapositions between cultural, economic, and political values produced by the 
persistent negative framing of the "structure of the ideological world" (Fowler 
1991, p. 93). We consider the aforementioned outcomes as communicative emis- 
sions, transmissions discharged after exposure to and negotiating narratives that 
"create a world of conflict" (Carter 2013, p. 8). Our analysis suggests that this 
negativity reflects working through critical paradoxes and trade-offs that need to 
be made to make progress towards a more sustainable world. We also propose 
that negativity may be compounded by the popular press's fixation on wealth, 
adventure-seeking, and dreaming the impossible dream of PPA creation, particu- 
lars that deviate from and can directly or indirectly influence social and political 
life in Chile and Argentina. 

One of the important tools used to craft narratives in our study was the use 
of powerful visual imagery, in this case, to remind us of our existential limits. 
Popular press articles we reviewed were often situated within symbolic val- 
ues. Loaded language describing a humanless, wild, pristine, or primeval 
landscape orients, familiarizes, or indoctrinates the reader into an "alliance of 
shared meaning" (Lester 2005, p. 123). These stories are relatable to those 
living in societal enclaves where this type of language intensifies behaviors 
that can support the PPA model such as fund-raising or ecotourism. Moreover, 
such narratives might be effective at offsetting the dualist, contradictory 
aspects of PPAs as outlined by many academics. In the PPA context, these nar- 
ratives are salient to a popular, global reality that asserts how we currently 
relate to and govern biodiversity conservation is sufficient. Wilderness, sus- 
tainable development, PAs, and like concepts have been problematized by aca- 
demics and philosophers who believe humans are not separate from Nature 
(e.g., Cronon, 1996) and that we must reconfigure our relations with Nature to 
do right by our planet and each other (Büscher and Fletcher 2019; Escobar 
2018; Leopold 1989). 

A dominant neoprotectionist value system has underpinned global projects like 
the 30 x 30 initiative and aligns with PPA formation in Chile and Argentina. 
Therefore, while societies figure out how to reconcile divergent conservation- 
development values, there is a need to pay careful consideration to the stories told 
in the conservation arena. The narratives assigning meaning to PPAs expose and (re) 
produce positive and negative outcomes as well as foretell both our ability and 
inability to achieve societal changes that can produce net benefits for human and 
non-human species alike. 

Indeed, setting aside large tracts of land for biodiversity often produces immedi- 
ate net benefits for biological and ecological systems, and cultivating broad socio- 
political acceptance for these projects can happen though might take decades with 
the help of carefully constructed and reality-altering narratives. Problematically, 
given our current climate, moral, and biodiversity challenges, we may not have that 
long to wait for the next iteration of narratives to evolve that promote reconfigured 
human-nature relations. 
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9.6 Conclusion 


PAs are important policy instruments and narratives about them are powerful tools 
for minimizing or enhancing the legitimacy of protectionist conservation, PA net- 
works, and human development projects and their archetype discourses. In this 
chapter, we unveiled nine narratives and their lessons or points that have given 
meaning to one of the largest private conservation efforts in Latin America, and a 
growing conservation phenomenon with global implications. Narratives distilled 
from academic and popular press texts revealed the meaning of PPAs in society. In 
our analysis, we highlight how the Tompkins projects advanced the PPA movement 
in the face of social and political opposition, aided and stymied by the narratives 
about their efforts. Yet, our analysis of narratives produced more questions than it 
answers. For instance, considering the temporal and socio-political aspects of our 
case study findings, if change from unsustainable to sustainable living takes time 
and is hotly contested, how quickly can we expect to evolve beyond what we have 
already accomplished? And how will societies integrate private lands into our big- 
ger species and planet saving projects? We note that researchers must also consider 
how environmental non-governmental organizations, such as the Tompkins, posi- 
tion themselves within the popular press, social media, and academic research, to 
build their narratives. 

The Tompkins' projects both in Chile and in Argentina provide a window into 
what it takes for societies to confront different value systems, driven by the primary 
idea of nature conservation. Hence, we find the Tompkins case is somewhat of a 
microcosm of the world we reside in today. Alternative interpretations of reality and 
human involvement in creating, managing, or interfering in natural processes are 
hotly debated, and real cultural schisms require urgent attention. That said, achiev- 
ing 30 x 30 or other goals will involve creating meaningful stories that unite aca- 
demia, communities, politicians, the media, and other critical actors but also 
represent the various experiences linked to PPA projects. These stories, as shapers 
of reality, will help determine which conservation projects are feasible, beneficial, 
and logical, help cultivate a sense of proprietorship among stakeholders, and help 
societies evolve in a way that better balances competing meanings that prevent con- 
sensus about the role PAs play in safeguarding biodiversity. 


Acknowledgements Map elaborated by Marcela Torres-Gómez, based on data set publicly avail- 
able at IDE Chile http://www.ide.cl. 
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Abstract This chapter explored how Modernization, Transformation, and Control 
Sustainable Development (SD) imaginaries and trajectories interacted, nuanced, 
and mediated the approaches of neoliberal development initiatives and the conflicts 
which surrounded them. A collective case study approach was employed to better 
understand actors, their strategies, and perceptions about three large-scale develop- 
ment proposals, the Patagonia National Parks network, the HidroAysén hydroelec- 
tric project, and the Río Cuervo hydroelectric project. We identified six themes that 
characterized participants’ preferences related to processes: a desire for greater pro- 
activeness around transparency, a binding participation process of governance, 
bottom-up decision making, re-empowerment of local groups, decentralization, and 
improved oversight practices. Further, directed content analysis revealed numerous 
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manifestations of the three SD futures trajectories and several examples of interactions 
and overlap between the SD imaginaries. Seemingly, some development actors nav- 
igated between SD imaginaries and tactics to maneuver between local and national 
actors, agendas, and decision-making processes. We have termed these tactics as SD 
agility, which are initially defined as: "the strategic ability to maneuver between SD 
imaginaries and trajectories to achieve strategic SD outcomes.” SD agility tactics 
merit additional study as we believe they may represent an important capacity for 
SD futures trajectories. 


Keywords Patagonia - Futures of sustainability - Development trajectories - 
Neoliberal development - Patagonia National Park - HidroAysén - Río Cuervo 


10.1 Introduction 


The Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia is a biogeographic region with an abun- 
dance of relatively-well conserved natural resources. In recent decades, different 
visions of sustainability have led to tensions and conflict in the area with respect to 
proposals for territorial development. Since 1990, when Chile returned to democ- 
racy, numerous territorial conflicts have arisen around large privately driven devel- 
opment projects, generally driven by foreign investors and firms and/or large-scale 
exportation opportunities, like mining, aquaculture, timber harvesting, and energy 
production. For example, for over a decade beginning in 2005, intentions to imple- 
ment large hydroelectric projects within the region triggered backlash from many of 
the region's citizens and groups. They preferred less invasive and extractive forms 
of development, like scientific or nature-based tourism (NBT) as they believed them 
to be more complementary with social and environmental conservation (Inostroza 
and Cànoves 2014). Other local actors have different views for the best path of 
regional development. For example, some groups have found recent nature conser- 
vation initiatives which have used private funding to influence the creation and 
reclassification of public protected areas (PAs) suspicious. In the past, the creation 
of PAs has meant the prohibition of many traditional local uses of PA lands and 
resources (e.g., animal grazing or small-scale cuts for firewood) by local communi- 
ties (Blair et al. 2019; Inostroza 2007; Oltremari et al. 1994). And, even among NBT 
stakeholders, who often depend on PAs to develop their work, there has been a 
range of opinions about these projects, especially in relation to the processes that 
have been employed in their designation, and ongoing uncertainty about how new 
PAs and stricter PA designations will affect future NBT within the region (Gale and 
Ednie 2019). 

Many believe that Aysén's territorial tensions and conflicts have their origin in 
the neoliberal economic development model that was implemented during the 
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1973-1990 dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet (Gentes and Policzer 2022; Harvey 
2005; Latta and Aguayo 2012). This model is characterized by large national and 
transnational private sector actors who are motivated by the pursuit of economic 
profit and enabled by free markets operating under government guarantees (Harvey 
2001, 2005; Latta and Aguayo 2012). Neoliberalism has remained the dominant 
economic model over the decades that have followed Chile's return to democracy. 
Numerous authors have written about the implications of this overarching model for 
Chile's environmental management and social well-being (Borrie et al. 2020; De 
Matheus e Silva et al. 2018; Gentes and Policzer 2022; Jones 2012; Latta and 
Aguayo 2012). These authors have described Chile as having a complex public/ 
private oversight and governance system with limited regulatory capacity, that was 
purposefully designed through the implementation of the neoliberal model, to limit 
and weaken governmental authority over private business. 

Latta and Aguayo (2012) noted some progress has been made in the years fol- 
lowing the dictatorship to develop policy and oversight processes to facilitate debate 
with respect to development and protect Chilean environments and communities. 
For example, Chile's Environmental Impact Assessment System (SEIA) was imple- 
mented in 1997, requiring all new public and private projects to evaluate and declare 
their prospective environmental impacts, using either a Declaration of Environmental 
Impact (DEI) or a full Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA), depending on the 
scope of the project. Both are reviewed by the appropriate regulatory government 
agencies. In the case of an EIA, additional rigor requires a public comment 
period and a plan detailing mitigation, remediation, or compensation measures. 
Finally, the Environmental Evaluation Service (SEA) deliberates and eventually 
approves or rejects project proposals based on the outcomes of these processes 
(Chilean Environmental Evaluation Service 2022; Latta and Aguayo 2012; 
OECD 2016). 

The SELA's mission stresses sustainable development (SD), environmental and 
social well-being, citizen participation, transparency, mitigation, and compensation; 
yet it promises the efficiency facilitated by a neoliberal approach to economic 
development: 


To contribute to sustainable development, the preservation and conservation of natural 
resources, and the quality of life of the country's inhabitants, through the management of 
the Environmental Impact Assessment System, ensuring a transparent and efficient techni- 
cal and environmental evaluation, in coordination with State agencies, while encouraging 
and facilitating citizen participation in the evaluation processes, with the purpose of miti- 
gating, compensating and/or repairing significant environmental impacts (Chilean 
Environmental Evaluation Service 2022. para. 1). 


As SD is emphasized as first and foremost within Chile's SEA mission, it seems 
appropriate and necessary to understand how this concept nuances and mediates 
conflicts around different development proposals that have advanced within the 
Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia. 
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10.2 Theoretical Framework 


Sustainable development and neoliberalism Since the early years of the twenty- 
first century, academic discourse has advanced two points of view in parallel: the 
domination of neoliberal development agendas that worsen social inequities and the 
dominance of sustainable development (SD) principles that empower democracy, 
social justice, and the environment (Baldwin et al. 2019; Kashwan et al. 2019; Khan 
2015; Kumi et al. 2014; Raco 2005; Slocum et al. 2019; Torres et al. 2015; Wolters 
2022). For example, Raco (2005) pointed out the irony in these parallel conceptions, 
suggesting that SD has become an all-inclusive “meta-narrative” for development 
throughout the world; yet the spread of neoliberalism and its inherent market-based 
demands for enhanced capital accumulation, have augmented social inequities and 
resource exploitation, resulting in a development that is anything but "sustainable." 
Throughout the years, researchers have called for increased focus to address the 
many equity issues that have arisen from global interventions at local levels and the 
development of mechanisms to address the unfair power relations that frame many 
neoliberal development conflicts (Kashway et al. 2019; Khan 2015; Kumi et al. 
2014; Slocum et al. 2019). Others have criticized neoliberal approaches and their 
conceptions of nature as being too narrow, focused solely on its commodification 
and economic value (Baldwin et al. 2019; Wolters 2022). 


In recent years, new neoliberal forms of conservation-based development (CBD), 
like private protected areas (PAs) and NBT, seem to better align with SD objectives; 
yet, these types of development have also been criticized for predatory land grab- 
bing, displacement, and practices that reduce social embeddedness of nature (Blair 
et al. 2019; Borrie et al. 2020; Büscher and Davidov 2016; De Matheus e Silva et al. 
2018; Fletcher 2011; Holmes 2012, 2014). For example, Borrie et al. (2020) identi- 
fied, "in order to improve long-term support and integration of PPAs and NBT, 
greater attention needs to be given to social well-being outcomes (including equity 
and justice concerns), building of social capital, and the preservation of local identi- 
ties and histories" (p.1). Neoliberal ideology suggests that corporate social respon- 
sibility (CSR) and corporate community development (CCD) tactics can effectively 
address the social impacts of large-scale capitalist development projects within 
local communities, including those proposed by Borrie et al. (2020). Yet, debate 
continues to evaluate CSR/CCD as a replacement for the wider social role played by 
governments in SD, through the protection of the public good (Babidge 2013; 
Gentes and Policzer 2022; McLennan and Banks 2019). 


Social Conflict Reboratti (2019) defined conflict as involving, "situations in which 
concrete facts are viewed and interpreted in dissimilar and opposing ways by differ- 
ent groups and sectors of society, who adopt actions according to those visions and 
interpretations" (p. 2). The causes of conflicts originate from the different represen- 
tations of social groups around nature, land use, and the use of natural resources 
(Sepbórsdóttir 2012). Williams (2002) argued that conflicts can be expected when 
multiple representations of a particular place occur. Jacobsen and Linnell (2016) 
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identified that, "The extent to which stakeholders regard a management system as 
being just and fair is a key social dimension of conflict" (p.197). Torres et al. (2015) 
contextualized growing social conflict in Chile around neoliberal development, 
highlighting the important role that Chilean student movements have played in 
resistance movements and discourse since 2011. Discourses have a role in the con- 
struction of social realities, serving the interests of specific social groups. It is within 
this difference of interests that conflicts arise (Sepórsdóttir 2012). 


Sustainability Social Change Imaginaries Adloff and Neckel (2019) proposed 
three trajectories of social change related to sustainability that evolve from distinct 
imaginaries: Modernization, Transformation, and Control. According to Adloff and 
Neckel (2019), these three trajectories do not operate in a vacuum; rather, they are 
likely interrelated and may even operate incrementally, with one form contributing 
to the evolution of another. They have called for researchers to consider these trajec- 
tories within their research about SD and conflict, through consideration of the 
actors, practices, and structures involved in these imaginations, evidence that they 
are already manifesting and interacting, and evidence of how these imaginations 
might be able to provoke societal change on larger scale. 


According to the authors, an imaginary based on sustainability through 
Modernization involves transforming economies and institutions around “green” 
and sustainable models of growth (e.g., CBD, circular economies). They explained: 


Programs dedicated to a sustainable modernization intend to improve the ecological bal- 
ance of modern societies by means of technological and social innovations, so that the 
earth's capacities are no longer overstrained. These programs do not intend to fundamen- 
tally alter existing structures—such as liberal democracy and market capitalism—or crucial 
elements of the modern lifestyle—such as individualism, consumption, prosperity, and 
mobility—but only to adapt these to the changed conditions, characterized by ecological 
constraints (Adloff and Neckel 2019, p. 1018). 


In stark contrast, a sustainability through Transformation imaginary proposes a 
fundamental societal paradigm shift, redefining well-being and eliminating the cen- 
trality of economic growth within development (e.g., buen vivir, or good living in 
English; post-capitalism), as this hinders SD potential. This social imaginary seeks 
an end to competitive, growth-based social orders and a fundamental change in the 
human-nature relationship. While there are many debates about specific concepts 
and manifestations, there are also numerous intersections. Adloff and Neckel (2019) 
attributed this to a common reference point: “the insight that the natural and social 
foundations of life on earth will not be protected by means of a further economiza- 
tion of sustainability" (p.1020). 

The Control social imaginary of SD takes a third path, which is decidedly more 
extreme. It is rooted in assumptions that the future will be marked by increasing 
ecological emergencies (e.g., pandemics, floods, pollution, wars, drought) and col- 
lapse. Thus, this imaginary envisions an authoritarian sustainability with markedly 
different paths for wealthy elites and the rest of humanity. Enclaves would emerge 
to protect those with means, while the rest of society would be increasingly exposed 
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to ecological disasters. Adloff and Neckel (2019) explained, “Under the conditions 
of ecological emergencies, sustainability as control refers to a world of resilience 
rather than one of genuine sustainability...It refers to forms of coping with crises 
and adapting to emergencies once they have occurred" (p.1021). In practice, this 
imaginary operates through particularlist ethics, and a belief that the population as 
a whole will not be capable of enhancing their resilience equally; thus, regulating 
and restraining practices (e.g., strongholds, exclusions, dispossession, banishment, 
monitoring, force) will be more appropriate than preventative practices. 

This chapter responds to Adloff and Neckel's (2019) call for research using a 
collective case study approach to explore the ways in which SD imaginaries and 
trajectories have manifested for actors associated with the NBT sector during three 
development conflicts within the Aysén region of Chilean Patagonia. We were 
especially interested in examining how these SD imaginaries interact, nuance, and 
mediate the approaches of neoliberal development initiatives and the conflicts which 
surround them. Thus, our case study was guided by two overarching research 
questions: 


e How did regional actors’ perceptions, tensions, and conflicts compare with 
respect to the three development contexts? 

* How did sustainability imaginaries manifest within the perspectives expressed 
by actors about development projects? 


10.3 Methodology 
10.3.1 Research Design and Justification 


The exploratory nature of our research lent itself to qualitative methods, allowing us 
to engage with the many layers of actors” perceptions and imaginaries (Schutt and 
Chambliss 2013; Yin 2016). We employed a case study approach, focused on the 
complexity of development conflict in Aysén and the potential ways in which Adloff 
and Neckel's (2019) sustainability imaginaries nuance and mediate conflict trajec- 
tories (Creswell 2014; Simons 2009). Our approach considered Stake's (2003) 
ontology, which called for the recognition of reality as subjective, based on ele- 
ments that are intrinsically linked. We also applied his guidance on the election of a 
collective case study approach as appropriate for "investigating a phenomenon, 
population, or general condition" (p.136). Thus, we purposefully selected three 
recent large-scale development proposals: the Patagonia National Parks Network 
CBD project, the HidroAysén hydroelectric project, and the Río Cuervo hydroelec- 
tric project, to represent a spectrum of development approaches and outcomes in our 
analysis of SD imaginaries (Fig. 10.1). Common factors between these cases 
involved their neoliberal driven frameworks, their large scale, and their potential to 
affect regional NBT operators. We sought to identify and better understand how SD 
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Fig. 10.1 Location of the three large-scale development proposals analyzed within the cur- 
rent study 


imaginaries manifested within the perspectives and narratives expressed by actors 
related to these development contexts and the conflicts they provoked. 

The Patagonia National Parks Network CBD project involved the work carried 
out in Chile by businessman and ecologist Douglas Tompkins, through the creation 
of private PAs. In 2015, a group of foundations linked to the Tompkins family pre- 
sented their formal proposal to the Chilean Government to donate 4076.25 km? to 
the Treasury, for the creation of a “Network of National Parks in Chilean Patagonia” 
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(Chilean Ministry of the Interior and Public Security 2018). In exchange, the 
Chilean government had to incorporate at least double that surface area (more than 
9000 fiscal km?) within the National System of government Protected Wildlife 
Areas (SNASPE), protecting these lands within the category of national park. In 
April of 2017, the Chile's Council of Ministers for Sustainability, approved the 
creation, expansion, and recategorization of eight PA initiatives within the context 
of the new Patagonia National Parks Network, accepting the donation of the 
4076.25 km? initially committed and annexing 9493.68 km? of new public lands 
(Chilean Ministry of the Environment 2017). In the Aysén Region, this included the 
creation of Melimoyu National Park, Patagonia National Park, the expansion of 
Magdalena Island National Park, and the reclassification of Cerro Castillo National 
Reserve as a National Park. In total, 13,569.93 km? were incorporated into the 
SNASPE (Chilean National Forestry Corporation 2018). Adding the already exist- 
ing protected area, the network consists of more than 45,000 km?, distributed in 
eight national parks across the Los Lagos Region, the Aysén Region and the 
Magallanes Region of Chilean Patagonia (Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation 2018). 

The HidroAysén hydroelectric project, as submitted to SEIA, consisted of five 
hydroelectric dams and power plants located on the Pascua and Baker rivers in the 
southern reaches of the Aysén region, with a total reservoir area of 59.1 km? and a 
capacity to generate 2750 MW of energy. Of the five dams, the highest would be 
114 m and the lowest would be 40 m. Its capital came from two main partners: 
Colbün and Endesa. In addition to the dams and power plants, the project proposed 
a high-voltage power line of more than 2000 km, to transport the energy that was 
produced to the central and northern regions of Chile. Presumably, the company 
sought to address the environmental and social impacts of this line separately from 
the reservoirs, as this line was not included in the assessment process. As a result of 
the large citizen mobilization in opposition to this project and the complaints filed 
by civil society organizations, on June 10, 2014, the HidroAysén hydroelectric proj- 
ect was rejected by the Chilean Council of Ministers for Sustainability (Chilean 
Ministry of the Environment 2014). 

The Río Cuervo hydroelectric project, as submitted to SEIA, consisted of two 
hydroelectric dams and a power plant on the Cuervo River, commune of Aysén, 
26 km northwest of Puerto Aysén (communal capital). The projected reservoir area 
was 131.66 km?, with two adjacent dams, 55 and 57 m high, respectively. The proj- 
ect was proposed by Energía Austral, a subsidiary of the Xstrata Group. Its installed 
capacity would have been 600 MW (Pramar Ambiental Consultores 2007). After 
several legal proceedings, in 2018 the Third Environmental Court of the Chilean 
Republic reversed earlier SEIA approval for the project and the company finally 
abandoned its plans (Chilean Third Environmental Court 2018). In addition to the 
reservoirs, the project proposed to transport the energy to the central region of Chile 
via lines that would be buried in the fiords, along the coast. Presumably, as in the 
case of HidroAysén, the transmission line proposal would be submitted to the SEIA 
as a separate project. 
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10.3.2 Data Collection 


The data collection process and format differed for each of the three contexts of 
interest in our work; nevertheless, as recommended by Stake (2003), our process 
employed many common practices and approaches that would help ensure a holistic 
treatment of the intrinsic links and subjective realities that emerged. Thirty-seven 
participants from the NBT, environment, energy, and public-service sectors contrib- 
uted perspectives about the development initiative proposals and approaches 
through interviews and commentaries during a public panel (Table 10.1). 

For each of the contexts, primary data collection began with an invitation to 
share their work related to NBT in Aysén and their overall perspectives about the 
region and its development. These accounts were followed by questions oriented to 
explore participants” perceptions, imaginaries, and lived experiences regarding the 
particular project and their perspectives about its potential impacts for regional 
NBT. All the participants were asked to share their preferred future scenarios for the 
project and NBT, and to reflect on the possibility that both could co-exist and thrive. 

With respect to the Patagonia National Parks Network, a forum-debate was orga- 
nized in August 2018 in the city of Coyhaique, entitled, Tourism and Patagonia 
Parks Network: opportunities or obstacles to development ? during which the cre- 
ation of the network was officially announced. This forum was organized and con- 
vened by a civil society organization linked to NBT, the Association of Tourism 
Professionals of Chilean Patagonia (APROT), and a political authority of the region, 
a regional NBT leader and a leader of the conservation sector, all from the Aysén 
region, were invited as panelists. Representatives from the mining sector were also 
invited, as this sector was one of the big opponents to the creation of Patagonia 
National Park, but they declined to participate. As an introduction to the forum- 
debate, the Chilean National Forestry Corporation (CONAF) was invited to give a 
presentation on the Patagonia National Parks Network. 

The event was attended by 85 people including the three panelists and partici- 
pants from CONAF. Three questions were posed to the panelists at the forum to 
characterize the dimensions of conflicts and explore perceptions and values related 


Table 10.1 Study participant profiles 


Number of interviews/panelists by sector 

Nature- based | Environment | Energy | Public 
Development initiative tourism sector | sector sector sector | Total 
Patagonia National Parks 1 2 Not 1 4 
Network conservation-based applicable 
development project 
HidroAysén hydroelectric 9 4 2 | 10 25 
development project | 
Río Cuervo hydroelectric 2 3 1 | 2 8 
development project | 
Total —— 12 9 3 [13 37 
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to the project and sustainable imaginaries. The first question involved understanding 
whether the panelists considered the Patagonia Parks Network CBD project to be an 
opportunity or a threat to the territory. The second asked panelists to reflect on the 
adequacy of the citizen participation process employed in the establishment of the 
Patagonia Parks Network CBD project. The third asked panelists to consider how a 
range of development projects, including CBD, NBT, ranching, mining, forestry, 
and salmon farming—among others—might harmoniously coexist in the Aysén 
region. Panelist answers were recorded and transcribed verbatim, to form the pri- 
mary dataset for this development context. 

In order to develop a more complete and well-rounded understanding of conflict 
and SD trajectories, we augmented the four primary data accounts from the forum 
with secondary data obtained from Chilean popular press articles, and press releases 
from core actors and interest groups, that presented perspectives on the Patagonia 
National Parks Network (Stake 2003; Boblin et al. 2013). We obtained an initial set 
of results by employing the Google Search Engine, with custom search settings for 
time frame (2017—2019) and type of result (news). From the initial list, we reviewed 
place of publication, titles, and summary paragraphs for all results, maintaining 
those that were published in Chilean outlets, and offered new perspectives and opin- 
ions of the initiative. If multiple articles shared the same basic information and 
outlook, only one was maintained. A total of 17 articles were added to the dataset in 
this manner. For each article, we reviewed the full text and extracted all of the rel- 
evant meaning units within. These meaning units included: “words, sentences, para- 
graphs, graphs, maps, illustrations, and other graphical alternatives to text, which 
are related through content and context" (Gale et al. 2019, p.12). Meaning units 
from the 17 articles were added to the existing dataset obtained from the forum 
transcripts. 

For the HidroAysén and Río Cuervo projects, in-depth interviews were con- 
ducted with various NBT and conservation stakeholders, representatives of the 
energy projects, and public sector employees, between 2012 and 2018. In total, 33 
accounts were collected. NBT sector participants included NBT micro-entrepreneurs 
and union leaders. The environmental sector involved representatives of environ- 
mental NGOs. The energy sector consisted of company representatives driving the 
two hydroelectric projects. The public sector included representatives of govern- 
ment and public institutions. Most of the participants were persons living and work- 
ing within the Aysén Region, and the rest were national level actors, who were 
interviewed in Santiago. The interview sought to characterize tensions and dimen- 
sions of conflicts, and explore perceptions and values related to SD imaginaries and 
trajectories. For example, participants were asked to reflect on NBT in the Aysén 
region and how it might evolve in the future, both with and without the implementa- 
tion of the particular hydroelectric project of interest. Then, they were asked to 
visualize and describe the compatibility of NBT with other economic sectors, like 
the hydroelectric sector. Participants also reflected on the role of the NBT sector in 
the environmental tensions and conflicts provoked by the hydroelectric project. 
Finally, participants were asked to share their perceptions of the process and out- 
comes reached between and the energy sector, the NBT sector, and the 
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environmental sector. We also complemented the primary data with secondary data 
in these two contexts; using a similar search process related to conflicts occurring 
between 2012 and 2018, and the following search strings: HidroAysén and Río 
Cuervo (Stake 2003; Boblin et al. 2013). As before, we reviewed the full text and 
extracted all of the relevant meaning units from the 15 secondary sources that were 
included through this process, adding these to the existing dataset obtained from the 
forum transcripts. 


10.3.3 Data Processing and Analysis 


For data processing and analysis, we sought an approach that would permit us to 
integrate data across the three case contexts, opting for a combination of directed 
content analysis (Gale et al. 2019) and inductive coding methods. Although inter- 
views and events occurred in different contexts and timeframes, the Spanish audio 
recordings and participant-observer notes were transcribed and joined within a mas- 
ter database, to form a unique dataset for this study. For the first research question, 
we sought to understand the underlying meaning, or latent context, within the data- 
set, with respect to tensions and conflicts regarding the development contexts. We 
began with an open coding process that resulted in 12 sub-themes, grouped into two 
primary categories. This stage was followed by triangulation and member-checking, 
to resolve points of confusion and ensure the consistency of the final themes and 
categories. For the second research question, we employed a consistent system of 
deductive coding to identify and analyze theory-driven codes across the dataset 
(Fereday and Muir-Cochrane 2006). We used the definitions established by Adloff 
and Neckel (2019) for the three SD imaginaries to guide our codebook, and the 
codification of textual phrases within the three trajectories: Modernization, 
Transformation, and Control. Each of the members of the research team conducted 
an initial coding process, and then a second stage of analysis focused on triangula- 
tion of the original coding among the three-member research team for this paper. 
During both of these phases of analysis, the researchers accepted participant com- 
ments at face value, although when the context or comment was unclear, elabora- 
tions were sometimes requested to clarify confusion that arose during coding and/or 
triangulation stages. 


10.4 Results 


The following sections provide an overview of the study results, beginning with the 
characterization and descriptions of the actors and their interests, and the two cate- 
gories and 12 sub-themes that arose from latent meaning analysis of the data associ- 
ated with tensions and conflicts for the three development conflicts. Next, we present 
the results of the directed content analysis of the three SD trajectories: Modernization, 
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Transformation, and Control. This section closes with a summary of the results with 
respect to the overlap and/or interaction of SD trajectories within the dataset. 


10.4.1 Contexts, Actors, Interests, and Underlying Dynamics 
of Tensions and Conflicts 


Figure 10.2 provides an overview of those from the Aysén Region who are in sup- 
port and in opposition to each of the three development contexts, along with their 
main criticisms and acknowledgements. Major NBT associations and groups within 
the region expressed their support for each of the three initiatives, although the sec- 
tor was divided for the HidroAysén hydroelectric development project, with some 
groups showing support while others opposed. With respect to the two hydroelectric 
development projects (HidroAysén, Río Cuervo), opposition was driven by broad 
coalitions consisting of environmental groups, outdoor enthusiasts, outdoor educa- 
tors, some tourism professional organizations, and several foundations related to 
Doug and Kris Tompkins. With the Patagonia National Parks Network CBD project, 
opposition was driven by actors within the mining and ranching sectors, located in 
the buffer zones around the proposed area of Patagonia National Park. 

While all three projects were criticized for technical reasons (e.g., anthropogenic 
impacts of excessive tourism, ecosystem damage from dams, landscape impacts, 
potential for disaster in event of earthquakes), they were also criticized for process 
and governance issues. Of the three projects, the Río Cuervo hydroelectric develop- 
ment project received less criticism in this aspect; in fact, many participants com- 
mented that the project approached stakeholders proactively to discuss concerns and 
develop mitigation plans. The benefits noted for all three projects related primarily 
to their economic upside potential for local communities, although the CBD project 
was also viewed as having the potential to green Chile's image and contribute to 
international conservation commitments. 

Inductive coding of the latent meanings of participants' discussions of the con- 
flicts and tensions around development processes for these three contexts helped to 
dig deeper into participants perceptions and values around the development process 
and governance. This analysis resulted in 12 themes that were grouped around two 
main categories: Trust (Fig. 10.3) and Distrust (Fig. 10.4). While technical and ide- 
ological differences were central to tensions and conflict in all three cases, these 
categorical perceptions of process and governance around development contexts in 
Aysén were expressed throughout the dataset, from actors in support and in opposi- 
tion to the contexts. 

The Trust category (Fig. 10.3) was comprised of six main themes, which defined 
participants” desires for regional development processes: a desire for greater proac- 
tivity around transparency, a binding participation process of governance, bottom- 
up decision making, re-empowerment of local groups, decentralization, and 
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Fig. 10.2 Overview of actors and interests with respect to the three development contexts 
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Making use of the Transparency Law, six groups in the Aysén Region p erre from 26 public services 
the documents that supported the preparation of their November 2010 pronouncements on the 
Hidroaysén Environmental Impact Assessment (ElA). A significant number of them have indicated that |: 
|] there were no emails, no citations to work meetings, no technical pre-reports or internal communications |: 
J| related to the evaluation process. Based on this, the organizations asked how the work was developed |: 
| within the services to verify whether there was pressure of any kind to direct the technical evaluation. 
- | Faced with the null and elusive answers, they filed complaints before the Transparency Council. 


"f ..the lack of transparency, the absence of pluralism, and the lack of visibility of responsibilities in 
decision-making. 2 Y 


Irregularities surfaced within the background information we compiled after the presentation made in 

May 2018 to the Senate Environmental Commission, by the Minister of Public Lands, where he alluded to 

illegal mining activity by Equus Mining. 

I believe that the government failed in its policy. The main thing about conservation is that conservation 

is done by the people. If they do not talk with the community about how we are going to do 

conservation...how we are going to integrate within these conservation territories, it will be difficult for 
A conservation to be sustainable over time. 


IN ( Aysén Reserva de Vida is a model of society in which people are very important. Conservation is only one]: 

\ part of this model, we consider that Aysén Reserva de Vida is the basis for development, promoting |: 

dignity, social equity, cultural identity and binding citizen participation. Strategies and plans to achieve |? 
sustainable development. 


The country is suffering from a disease of non-citizen participation. | imagine that the public services 

made innumerable efforts, but people do not participate. They have a responsibility with that. The call to 

the DN living in Aysén is imminent, we must empower ourselves and participate, these are important 
|| issues. There was a lack of citizen participation. 


e-day Patagonia Sin R 
roups and citizens, conclu 


Now Ayseninos are bang against mining activity in the region like the Los Domos project, which is 
coming without citizens being aware. They marched in October 2018 through the streets of Coyhaique, 
Cochrane, Puerto Cisnes and Puerto Río Tranquilo, with a slogan almost identical to the one they created 
in the past, with the threat of Hidroaysén. Signs read, "Water is worth more than gold. Patagonia without 
mining companies." 
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fected iversity 
Y e positions this territory, in the case of the Patagonia Parks Network, in the world tourist imaginary... We 
are not only proud, we are convinced this is an opportunity for sustainable development for Aysén". 


I believe that the region has a tremendous opportuniy, In this sense, | would like conservation to be much |: 
more integrated within the communities. | would like conservation projects to be submitted to the|: 
environmental impact assessment system because of the anthropological impact on the area where a |: 
park is installed. It is necessary to measure this impact. We cannot forget about people... they are the ones 

/ [who have to carry out conservation. 


Something completely different happened here, which did not n in HidroAysén and other projects- All 
the actors sat at the table and everyone had influence. Yes, all the actors were taken into consideration. | 
- | participated. Talks were held where people put their points against and in favor and agreements were reached 


The Environmental Impact Assessment System comes into question when the poea proponent directly |: 

{hires the research centers that puse both the baseline and the environmental impact studies for its own |: 

X initiatives. They define, through terms of reference, what is studied and what is not, and what is included |: 
the document submitted for evaluation and what is not. 


rva de Vida. They want the com 
A gend ions. In particular, Arti 
acti 
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magnitude or inii iets €) or when they alter monuments, 
for historic value and, in general, cultural heritage sites (letter f). 


Fig. 10.3 Themes and evidence related to the Trust category that emerged within the conflict- 
related data for the three development contexts 
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fme Foundation has been quite clear that their commitment to launch this fund depends on having all the 

|| resources for the 15 or 20 years. They must have the commitment ready from all the contributors and financial | 
|/ backers who want to invest, and it must be certain that those resources will be available year after year. 

| \ 


— 


j The Tompkins Foundation pro a "modal donation”, which obliges the donee to use the donated object |: 
—| under conditions determined by the donor, as established in article 1089 of the Civil Code. In this case, the |: 
predefined use is the formation of the Patagonia National Parks Network, which would include the creation of | 
new National Parks, the expansion of existing National Parks, and the reclassification of four National Reserves to f 
National Parks. In order to create this Park Network, the Treasury will have to provide public lands in the included | 
\ territories. None of this is "fine print”. It is one of the fundamental premises on which the agreement was built. : 

Af There are certain decisions that belong to the State, that do not necessarily go through a process of pub 
consultation. Maybe it is necessary to inform, to sensitize, to accompany. But, there are certain decisions |: 
that require more than just asking the people who live in the area. If there are endangered ecosystems, if | 
[| we are protecting endangered species, the decisions should not necessarily be taken at that level. They | 

are State decisions, decisions for the future. 


| ( Now, we are focused on implementing tourism. One of the objectives is that the local communities see? | 
the benefit associated with the tourism that the protected areas generate. We are tanking abont larger |; 
ompi as concessionaires for the preexisting infrastructure, but we are also thinking à 
can have good concessions from the surrounding community itself. 


M That is why we have problems with the communities. The people | have felt that the establishment of these E 
d parks does not converse with what they are doing. 


\chitean President Michelle Bachelet sealed an agreement for the creation of a network of national parks | 
_] in Patagonia thanks to the donation of some 407,000 hectares by the foundation of the late U.S. tycoon | : 
X [Land environmentalist Douglas Tompkins. J 
| ———————M—M—M——————————————— | 


how we | : 


_| Territories have been saved from the blind extractivist depredation that affects our society and has given 
~| value to species, landscapes and ecosystems that we Chileans value very little. i 


Such a brute force law, made behind the population's back, refusing to openly acknowledge that its main 
role is to allow the exploitation of Bal Lnd with large hydroelectric projects, among which HidroAysén 
] is only the first, can only intensify conflicts between authorities, investors and citizens, some of whom 
might even feel obliged to resort to illegal obstruction measures if legal means are exhausted and the 
imacy of the legal framework proves sufficiently deficient. 


e 


After the donation, a process began to secure the Tompkins' legacy. On June 26, Kristine McDivitt) 

Tompkins once again walked through the courtyards of La Moneda. Accompanied by Tom Dillon, VP for | : 
| the Pew Charitable Trust, she met with President Sebastián Piñera to evaluate ways in which the | : 
| environmental organization could cooperate with the government's conservation challenges. 


| Several meetings during 2017 with authorities of the New Majority showed the [mining] company's 
concern about the President's decision to bet on conservation and nature-based tourism as the axis of | 
productive development in Aysén. : ) 


The offensive by UDI senator David Sandoval and the mayor of Chile Chico questioning the new parks has Y : 
been based primarily on the lands that peasant families use in the summer to feed their animals, some of | | 
which are located on public lands that would become protected areas. Although these needs have been | : 
brought to the forefront as the main conflict of present use, it is the transnational mining industry that, 

outside the media spotlight, does not see the new territorial definition in a favorable light: n 


(The first concrete support of the Piñera government to the Parks Network occurred through the 
Foundation for the Image of Chile, with the creation and promotion of the Verc e mene n 
J| together with Tompkins Conservation. During the first 24 hours of the positioning campaign, 160 media | | 
/| outlets worldwide covered the launch, which received 200,000 visits in its first week, with an average of | 
| four minutes spent browsing its contents. This idea of the site, and of making a unified route, came from | | 
Tompkins himself. He wanted the parks to be made visible and positioned as assets within the economy. 


Local actors mainly defend their right to decide the development model in their territory, specifically with 

the problem and the threat generated by the construction of dams. They view them as an irreversible |: 
| factor, an irreversible transformation of a vast and highly pristine territory into a place full of dams and E 
\ \crossed by huge power lines. 


Fig. 10.4 Themes and evidence related to the Distrust category that emerged within the conflict- 
related data for the three development contexts 
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improved oversight practices. Sample excerpts from interviews and secondary 
sources illustrate the depth of each theme within the data. 

The six themes grouped within the Distrust category (Fig. 10.4) described the 
issues participants described with respect to the processes employed for the three 
development contexts: controlling practices, centralization, top-down decision 
making, improper use of power and influence, political affiliations and alliances, 
and the exclusion of local people within development decision-making processes 
and plans. Again, sample excerpts from interviews and secondary sources illustrate 
some of the ways in which these themes emerged within the data. 

Some of the themes overlapped within the data; for example, one partici- 
pant stated: 


I think that there are certain decisions that belong to the State, that do not necessarily go 
through a process of consulting the public, maybe it is necessary to inform, to sensitize, to 
accompany. But there are certain decisions that require more than asking just the people 
who live in the area. If there are endangered ecosystems, if we are protecting endangered 
species, the decisions should not necessarily be taken at that level, they are State decisions 
that have to be taken, decisions for the future. 


This excerpt was characterized within the theme of controlling practices because 
the narrative suggests a controlled decision-making process that did not involve 
local communities; but as well, it demonstrated the centralization of decisions, 
through the president and the Tompkins, who developed their negotiations in 
Santiago, Chile's capital, some 1505 km from the area that would be affected. 


10.4.2 Manifestations of Sustainable Development 
Futures Trajectories 


Directed content analysis revealed numerous manifestations of the three SD futures 
trajectories —Modernization; Transformation; Control— within the dataset. 
Manifestations of the SD futures trajectories were related to all three development 
contexts (Patagonia National Parks Network; HidroAysén; Río Cuervo). Figure 10.5 
illustrates the core concepts of the Modernization SD future trajectory, which 
worked from an adaptation imaginary, based on practical innovations, technology, 
and concepts of the green economy, that would push toward more sustainable prac- 
tices. The sample excerpts from interviews and secondary sources in Fig. 10.5 illus- 
trate the range of ways in which this trajectory manifested within the interviews and 
secondary sources, including NBT, new financing mechanisms (i.e., Project Finance 
for Permanence [PFP]), the greening of Chile's image, a pro-business energy agenda 
based in non-conventional renewable energies, among others. 

Figure 10.6 illustrates the core concepts of the Transformation SD future trajec- 
tory, which involved imaginaries that involved fundamental social transformation, 
along a new development model that involved non-consumptive values, buen vivir 
(living well, in English), utopias, and an overall alignment with the earth system. 
While the evidence was less prominent for this SD trajectory, several excerpts 
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|ges; 


(It is not only an unprecedented preservation effort; it is also an invitation to imagine without] : 
further delay ways to rationally occupy our land, to create other economic activities, to use | : 
natural resources without depredating them. In other words, to generate sustainable | : 

: M development, the only profitable development in the long term. 


: (We are advancing by leaps and bounds and the international community is already watching with attention the process 
į | that Chile is undergoing to become a green country, a world reference in conservation and environmental issues. 


(Protected Patagonia is already attracting great tourist interest: the New York Times ranked it Y | 
1 | sixth on the list of 52 places to visit in 2018. These pes will help cement an image of a green 
(country that will benefit from the global growth of low-impact nature tourism. 


The PFP [Project Finance for Permanence] is the result of the efforts of a group of conservationists, ) : 
former bankers, and consultants who employed Wall Street practices to develop a new way of | : 
rotecting targe ecosystems. It's an approach that could also work in large-scale social projects. 

his program has already been successfully applied in Canada, Brazil, and Costa Rica. 

( We always considered that it [HidroAysén] was a bad project for the region and the country. There were | : 
other alternatives like non-conventional renewable energies, but, they said this was a utopia. It turns out | : 
that last year Chile registered the lowest price for solar energy ever known in the world. Historically, | : 
development in Patagonia has been based on extensive ranching and fishing, which have already reached | : 
their potential and are in decline. Tourism is one of the few sectors that is growing at double-digit rates, and | : 
nature tourism offers the greatest growth potential. So, the creation of national parks as a conservation tool | E 

; | is transformed into a lever for sustainable economic development, with a direct benefit to the surrounding | : 

{ communities. That is why we want to position this network of parks as the "The Patagonia Parks Route". — J: 


( | do not agree with dams coming, but if they are going to come, they have to respect those of us who Y : 
are here and what exists and help those of us who are here. Because whether we want development 
or not, it is part of sustainability. We are very lacking in things, development must come for the 
: | community. Their idea was to support tourism, they were going to improve the port, those things. 
1 | Without the project, maybe they will still be done, but it will be slower, and we need them. 


: { Faced with a pro-business line in the Energy Agenda, even a group like Matte may be willing to think about Y : 
| losing HidroAysén, on the condition that it ensures them a long-term sustainable energy matrix policy, which 
| | gives them economic certainty. Therefore, it is more important and productive for them, because this reform 
| will act as an adjustment valve. My impression is that they expect this to serve as a central element for 
: | addressing accumulation patterns, lowering the energy cost in production. If that is resolved, then Matte and | : 
Angellini are willing to compromise on HidroAysén because in the long term their energy costs will be lower. J : 


| (Chile is experiencing an opportunity to use electric energy to solve ma r ; 
challenges like urban pollution. We are seeing a transition and that is why in January of this year | : 
\ we signed an agreement commiting not to develop new coal-fired plants. Li 


( We have to look at renewables in the broad sense. The opportunity for renewable energy is ) : 
already a fact, the question is when. We have to reconcile economic, technical, and environmental |: 
viability. By solving these challenges, electricity will be 10096 renewable. But what will be truly | : 

¡ | renewable is when renewable electricity replaces fossil fuels in the rest of the economy. |: 


| ( Itis crucial to generate a public-private financial sustainability mechanism that allows us to face the costs of caring ) : 

1 | for these parks, ensuring that they do not become a liability for local, equ and national economies; on the 
contrary: an opportunity for the country brand and the regions, as one of the last great protected natural places in 

: | the world. There are successful experiences to learn from like Costa Rica, the protected areas of the Brazilian Amazon 

| | and the parks in Bhutan, initiatives in which WWF has collaborated with governments, communities, and othe 


NGOs, generating a model that could support the challenges that the great news of the Patagonia Parks bri . JE 


Fig. 10.5 Manifestations of Modernization Sustainable Development Trajectory within the con- 
flict dataset for the three development contexts 
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emerged from interviews and secondary sources, as highlighted in Fig. 10.6. 
Transformation SD imaginaries seemed to contribute to some of the actors” actions 
with respect to the tensions and conflicts that emerged in the development contexts. 
Two movements arose, in particular, as representative of the Transformation SD 
trajectory: the Aysén Reserva de Vida (ARV; Aysén Reserve of Life in English) and 
Patagonia Sin Represas (Patagonia without Dams) movements. 

Although perhaps not to the degree described by Adloff and Neckel (2019), the 
Control SD futures trajectory also manifested within the dataset, as shown in the 
sample excerpts from interviews and secondary sources, provided in Fig. 10.7. 
Manifestations pertained to expressions of narratives and imaginaries relating to the 
anticipation of future socio-ecological disturbances, forms of State controls, 


The words development and progress are not well explained to people and communities. 
Development does not necessarily have to do with the intervention of large industries in the 
territory. Development has to do with something much more integral and holistic and 
unfortunately governments have failed to see this. Not everything is based on the generation of 
money and accelerating consumerism as it is exacerbated today on the planer Here in Aysén, | 
believe we have a historic opportunity to do something different. We must change the 
paradigm. We have entered a neoliberal model of only producing and working in slavery and we 
are not living, we are surviving. 


| have never understood...compete with whom? Why do we need to compete if the Aysén region 
can implement a different model of development? Let us compete with ourselves, to be more 
responsible, sustainable, to live more on a human scale. We have to move towards autonomy, to 
decide on our own development. Okay, so we are part of a national or international framework, 
we can use them as references, but we are building our own rules; not complying with 
competitiveness or indexes at national level. 


Aysén Reserva de Vida has a bio-relevant territorial vision. It seeks binding citizen participation 
and advocacy. It seeks respect for all human rights, including the right to water. 


The conflict surrounding the Hidroaysén Project indicates a need for change in the relationship 
between civil oe and the State. It’s synonymous with a deficit in the governance model, and 
a lack of control in the economic sphere on the part of governments and citizens. The Patagonia 
Sin Represas social movement has configured a repertoire of actions which have brought us 
national and international visibility, and enabled us to question the legitimacy of what is 
happening with the democratic and economic system in the country. 


The movement constitutes a territorial struggle that has employed new practices of political 
action and the use of judicial resources to transcend the local space. We've used the global space 
to claim the right to maintain the environment of this pristine region and the possibility of 
creating parks, of the land, and for the land. The social mobilization against this project has been 
growing. Its consequences concern not only the inhabitants of Patagonia. The problem is 
national and of humanity, insofar as Aysén is recognized as a "reserve of life", a "sanctuary of 
nature" "heritage of humanity", a "source of life", and other varied representations of Patagonia. 
Today, these expressions are not exclusively coming from the people of Aysén, nor from those 
who defend the southern region of the country. This local discourse is recognized globally, and it 
is through collective action that it is unified. Diverse social activities are providing it with content. 


The marches brought together more than 120,000 demonstrators, giving birth to a social 


movement that shouted "enough". A true prelude to a cycle of mobilizations that put 
environmental issues, and also educational issues, at the center of political debate. 


Fig. 10.6 Manifestations of Transformation Sustainable Development Trajectory within the con- 
flict dataset for the three development contexts 
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This network was an old idea that Douglas had already expressed to President Sebastián Piñera after he took office 
in 2010. Both knew each other; the North American had even advised him on the creation of Tantauco Park in 
Chiloé. However, his government decided to prioritize the creation of Yendegaia Park in 2013, due to the high costs 
that the network project meant for the country. But after Kristine's offer to President Bachelet, which adjusted the 
terms of the donation, La Moneda sealed a protocol agreement with the Tompkins Foundation in March 2017, that 
finally came to fruition this year with the firming of the largest public-private national park donation in history. 


Unfortunately territorial zoning is not binding. We have Territorial Zoning Plans and Coastal Area Zoning Plans but 
they are just preferences, so they are useless. An ordinary citizen may not be able to relocate, but if you have money 
you can. The only things that are supposedly more restrictive are natural protected areas, monuments etc. .... But 
that's as far as it goes... In Quitralco Nature Sanctuary there are nine salmon concessions... They were installed before 
it was declared, but they should still be removed. And at the time, CONAF also justified HidroAysén. 


The electricity concessions bill, pone by the government, backed by a UDI-DC agreement, and currently in 
its third reading in Congress, is broadly speaking, a highly convenient attempt for Endesa and Colbün to make 
the management of electricity projects more expeditious "i legalizing national agre abuse, both natural 
(by reducing protection for parks and nature reserves) and legal (by reducing the rights of landowners and 
other affected parties). Approval of these terms would greatly facilitate the materialization of HidroAysén. 


The Tompkins Foundation proposed a "modal donation”, which obliges the donee to use the donated object 
under conditions determined by the donor, as established in article 1089 of the Civil Code. In this case, the 
predefined use is the formation of the Patagonia National Parks Network, which would include the creation of 
new National Parks, the expansion of existing National Parks, and the reclassification of four National Reserves to 
National Parks. In order to create this Park Network, the Treasury will have to provide public lands in the included 
territories. None of this is "fine print". It is one of the fundamental premises on which the agreement was built. 


The State needs to generate incentives and a regulatory framework that guarantees the conservation of these places in 
the long term. There is nothing to be gained by a private i ual announcing to protect a certain area, if that desire 
to protect rests only on his personal will or later on that of his heirs. Protection is either forever or it is not protection. 


Today, much more than before, the political class understands the importance of nature conservation. | do not want 
to mention anyone in particular, so as not to leave anyone out, but undoubtedly, former President Ricardo Lagos has 
strongly incorporated global environmental changes in his discourse. But from our personal experience, today we 
can say with satisfaction that we have created national parks with three Chilean presidents: President Lagos, 
President Piñera and President Bachelet, who knew how to understand the relevance of these historical legaci 


The Cerro Castillo community is very sensitive to their environment and believes that tourism and the use of their 
natural spaces is a way to improve their economic activity. | believe that the government failed in its policy...If they do 
not talk with the community about how they are going to do conservation, it will be difficult for conservation to be 
sustainable over time. If conservation is not done by the people, this conservation is seen as imposed. This network of 
parks is seen as a central decision among elite groups that decided that a network of parks would be beneficial for us. 


The Environmental Impact Assessment System comes into question when the projet proponent directly 
i 


hires the research centers that prepare both the baseline and the environmental impact studies for its own 
initiatives. They define, through terms of reference, what is studied and what is not, and what is included in 
the document submitted for evaluation and what is not. 


In April 2012 the Chamber of Deputies approved a 417-page report by its Human Rights Commission, that was 
immediately dismissed by the company. It documents in detail, "serious conflicts of interest in authorities 
participating in the p approval] process" and the "modification, or alteration, of technical reports and sectoral 
pronouncements in favor of HidroAysén”. Irregularities occurred in so many esr services. It is difficult to conceive 
of an explanation that does not involve a systematic and deliberate policy of undue intervention by the company. 


| did not say that people should not be considered, but there are certain decisions, which are State decisions, 
and they have to be made regardless of whether they can be socialized or discussed. 
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Fig. 10.7 Manifestations of Control Sustainable Development Trajectory within the conflict data- 


set for the three development contexts 


particularistic ethics, and earth system control structures like the proposed dams and 


the PA network. 


While the examples provided in the previous results represented meaning units 
that were coded to a single SD futures trajectory, several of the meaning units that 
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were extracted from the interviews and secondary sources were coded to multiple 
SD trajectories, suggesting overlaps and/or interactions in the ways these trajecto- 
ries manifest in territories or development contexts (Fig. 10.8). 


TITTM——————————— 
Adequate legislation that prioritizes environmental protection, an alert and mobilized citizenry, 
anda State that provides oversight. These are conditions that are fundamental to avoid harmful 
projects. But nothing will change if we do not modify the production and consumption 
patterns that have P unged us into the current socio-environmental crisis. In this sense, the 
creation of national parks has proven to be a successful instrument for the conservation of 

i \ biodiversity and to contain, in part, this crisis. 


The views of the environmental sector is influenced by the opinions of more radical environmentalist Y 
groups, like Tompkins, who think that nature is prene and that it cannot be touched, and nothing can 
e done. That is a selfish view from the point of view of development, because in our opinion, it is not | 
possible to have a territory and not take advantage of the natural resources. We believe that itis possible | 
to take advantage of the resources, through sustainable and rational use of the natural resources, and 
provide what is needed for the future. To leave a piece of land untouched is a utopia. We believe that it is 
a very selfish view and that it is not possible to do it here. That is why some more radical environmental 
foreign capitalists buy large extensions of land and block them and seal them. Metaphorically, they puta | 
padlock on them and who wins with that? Only a group of pos who think that way. The communities | : 
¡ V that need a more harmonious development do not understand it and do not accept it. | 


The objective is not to develop tourism, but to focus on the environment and its protection.. 
Tourism may be involved, but it is not really the priority. We are in the tourism business out of 
necessity, not out of desire. 

» —————— —c—cQ—_—_—_—c——c——_— _ ——_—_—__——_——— Io 
The mobilizations against Hidroaysén have provided the main environmental movements in 
the iere with a taste of triumph. The fact is that the blow they have dealt is even greater than 
thought. Two important business groups, among them the Matte Group, reversed their 
positions. This was directly influenced by the pressure of the mobilizations and a successful 
campaign that managed to even influence rejection of the project at the international level. 
This coincided with a historic moment in which the environmental organizations were joined 
by thousands of people in the streets. The social strength achieved in the opposition campaign 
broke the very transitional prior scheme, in which area NGOs were the protagonists. This time it 
was the communities and citizens who came to the forefront. 


Today , the NGOs that previously led the environmental world fulfilled the role of having 
pimp the issue, but | have the impression that these groups, as well as the political parties, 
ave suffered in terms of public sentiment of their representativeness. And to the extent that 
the institutional system loses legitimacy, citizens and companies are now in direct dialogue 
with the government. What they both are skipping is the political system. ) 


| have the impression that the Matte Group gave up the HidroAysén project some time ago. They ) 
are focusing their efforts on the Energy Agenda currently being promoted by the government, 
where market regulation and the introduction of competition will mark a new phase for the 
sector. This long-term reform is more central for these groups than the HidroAysén project itself. ) 


Could the development of HidroAysén affect the development of other renewable energy 

sources? It would literally block the development of non-conventional renewable energy (NCRE) in 

the Central Interconnected System (SIC) by monopolizing the market for years. HidroAysén is 

sinking in a past where ‘huge was beautiful! The truth is that ‘the mega; the ‘large-scale economy; 

is functional only to the electric oligopoly imposed in Chile. It is clearly dysfunctional for the 
O 


country. Citizens reject this abusive format and demand a radically different energy model. First, 
Chile must develop energy efficiency, savings, and energy conservation. Then, it must deploy 
distributed generation systems, ‘smart grids; by macro-zone, combining the different NCRE offered 
by the regions throughout the country. This is modern, socially, and ecologically sustainable. 


Fig. 10.8 Overlap and/or Interaction between Sustainable Development Trajectory within the 
conflict dataset for the three development contexts 
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10.5 Discussion 


The results of our study identified several commonalities between actors and groups 
with respect to the tensions and conflicts around development contexts proposed for 
the Aysén region of Chile. While technical aspects of the projects varied, all three 
implied large-scale territorial land-use change that would have an intense local 
impact. Many of the outcomes that the projects emphasized would provide benefits 
on a larger scale (e.g., national energy supply, national and global conservation 
goals, national and global carbon offsetting, national and global NBT). Thus, while 
there were fundamental differences between actors and groups with respect to the 
ways they valued nature and its use, several commonalities arose with respect to 
tensions and conflicts around process and governance. Similar tendencies have 
arisen in other studies of NBT actors and development conflict within the Aysén 
territory (Bourlon 2020; Inostroza 2016). 

The two main categories (Trust and Distrust) that evolved in our coding of latent 
themes portrayed the underlying factors that emerged around these process and 
governance related tensions and conflicts. They portray the stark contrasts between 
what local community actors sought from development contexts and what they 
rejected. In all three development contexts, actors sought greater proactivity from 
developers with respect to transparency about their intentions and actions, a binding 
participation process of planning and governance, bottom-up decision making 
about how things would occur in their territory, re-empowerment of local groups, 
decentralization, and improved oversight practices, especially with respect to 
Chile's EIA process. In contrast, they rejected actors who employed controlling 
practices, especially when these controls were imposed through top-down decision 
making at a central level, with repeated exclusion of local people within develop- 
ment decision-making processes and plans. Distrust also manifested through per- 
ceptions (and proof) of improper uses of power and influence, political affiliations 
and alliances. 

Chile's EIA process stresses SD as its first and foremost mission. Thus, as all 
large-scale public and private development projects must participate in this process, 
one must assume that the creators of Chile's large energy projects, like HidroAysén 
and Energía Austral, were operating within the logics and parameters of a sustain- 
ability trajectory. In fact, several Control SD tactics were observed in their 
approaches; especially in the case of HidroAysén, who in recognition of future 
water scarcity, sought geoengineering on a massive scale, to facilitate the require- 
ments of mining, at the expense of local communities and their needs. Nevertheless, 
our analysis suggested stakeholder recognition and rejection of these Control SD 
trajectories, initially at a local level and later on, with the successful consolidation 
of opposition movements and coalitions, through widespread national and interna- 
tional manifestations. One of the main issues with these Control SD trajectory proj- 
ects was their large scale, and their design for national (not local) needs. Moreover, 
as the energy produced by the dams would largely support extractive industry and 
big business (1.e., mining in northern Chile), the irreversible changes in Aysén were 
considered an unacceptable sacrifice. 
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In contrast, the intensity of opposition in the Río Cuervo hydroelectric develop- 
ment context was much lower. Conflicts gathered fewer actors, coalitions were not 
obtained, and there was less media coverage. The Río Cuervo project threatened a 
smaller geographic sector of Aysén (i.e., the Puerto Aysén commune), with indirect 
impacts on NBT and the artisanal fishing sector, as the dam and power plant would 
have much less impact on viewsheds, as compared with the HidroAysén proposal, 
and the transmission lines would run under the fjords. To a certain extent, the proj- 
ect was even recognized as potentially having positive impacts related to cruise ship 
tourism, as its construction and transmission infrastructure would necessitate 
improvements to the ports in Puerto Chacabuco, that would also facilitate this mass 
tourism model. Several factors likely contributed to the differences we noted in 
opposition intensity. For example, our data reinforced positive aspects about the 
approach employed by the company for positioning and advancing the initiative at 
the local level. In the Río Cuervo context, Energía Austral representatives purpose- 
fully assembled actors and proactively worked on plans to mitigate the project's 
impacts. For example, one of our study participants described: 


Something completely different happened here, which did not happen in HidroAysén and 
other projects, because all the actors sat at the table and everyone had influence; all the 
actors and yes, they were taken into consideration, I do not know the extent, but I partici- 
pated, talks were held where people put their points against and in favor and agreements 
were reached. 


Environmental groups were the main opponents to the Río Cuervo hydroelectric 
development context, steadfastly maintaining their views that the project would cre- 
ate irreparable damage to local ecosystems and risks for local community safety; 
thus, did not represent SD. The perceptions that surfaced from participants repre- 
senting these two groups illustrated clear examples of the Control and Modernization 
SD imaginaries. For example, in the following excerpt, representatives for Energía 
Austral, the company behind the Río Cuervo project, described the Control SD 
approaches they perceived from environmental groups, emphasizing their own 
approaches through Modernization SD imaginaries, that were, in their opinion, 
more representative of the best interests of local territories: 


The views of the environmentalist sectors are influenced by the opinions of more radical 
environmentalist groups, such as Tompkins, who thought that nature was pristine and that 
it cannot be touched, and nothing can be done. That is a selfish view from the point of view 
of development, because in our opinion, it is not possible to have a territory and not take 
advantage of the natural resources. We believe that it is possible to take advantage of the 
resources, making a sustainable and rational use of the natural resources and providing for 
the future what is needed. To leave a piece of land untouched is a utopia, we believe that it 
is a very selfish view, and it is not possible to do it here, that is why some more radical 
environmental foreign capitalists buy large extensions of land and block them and seal 
them. Metaphorically, they put a padlock on them and who wins with that? Only a group of 
people who think that way, but the communities that need a more harmonious development 
do not understand it and do not accept it. 


This excerpt was one of several examples of interactions and overlap that 
emerged in our study between the SD imaginaries (Fig. 10.8). Although the Energía 
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Austral representative's representation of Tompkins' vision portrayed a Control SD 
mindset, it also accurately captured the Transformation SD trajectory that the cou- 
ple and their foundations employed at the off set of their projects in Chile. Based on 
principles of Deep Ecology and Doug's vision of a “next economy" that would 
intimately intertwine economic sustainability and the restoration of natural systems 
(Tompkins 2012), the couple's initial approach to private conservation was centered 
on a Transformational SD futures trajectory (Bourlon 2017). Along the trajectory of 
their work in Patagonia they experienced significant tensions with local and national 
stakeholders. Thus, as the following excerpt from our dataset reinforces, the 
Tompkins realized that the cost of a Transformation SD trajectory, might be the 
failure of achieving the large-scale change they sought: 


..the objective is not to develop the tourism offer, but to focus on the environment and 
protection... tourism may be involved, but it is not really the priority... we are in the tourism 
business out of necessity, not out of desire. 


In 2017, Kris Tompkins shared her perspective of what is needed to achieve SD 
in the future (González Isla 2017). Her statement reaffirms the overlaps and interac- 
tions between SD imaginaries that we observed in other aspects of the Tompkins 
long-term approach. The first part of her comments describes the need for Control 
SD approaches: "Adequate legislation that prioritizes environmental protection, an 
alert and mobilized citizenry, and a State that oversees, are fundamental conditions 
to avoid harmful projects." Her next statement moves toward Transformative SD 
imaginaries, “But nothing will change if we do not modify our production and con- 
sumption patterns, which have plunged us into the current socio-environmental cri- 
sis.” And the final part of her excerpt returns to a Modernization SD trajectory, 
focused on incremental improvements, “In this sense, the creation of national parks 
has proven to be a successful instrument for the conservation of biodiversity and to 
contain, in part, this crisis." 

While the Tompkins maintained their Transformation SD ideology throughout 
the trajectory of their work in Chilean Patagonia, our data suggests that they adapted 
their strategies to work within the political and social settings they encountered. 
Seemingly, they navigated between Modernization and Control SD imaginaries and 
tactics to maneuver between local and national actors, agendas, and decision- 
making processes. These tactics, which we have termed, SD agility, merit additional 
study, as they may represent an important capacity for SD futures trajectories. 
Within the context of our study, we have established an initial definition of SD agil- 
ity as: “the strategic ability to maneuver between SD imaginaries and trajectories in 
order to achieve strategic SD outcomes." 

We hypothesize that SD agility may work in similar manners as other capacities 
(e.g., boundary concepts, translation), that have been successfully used to bridge 
differences between interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary actors (De Witt and 
Hedlund 2017; Gale and Ednie 2019; Gale et al. 2021; Hedlund-de Witt 2013). 
These practices orient communication strategies to resonate with stakeholders” val- 
ues. They meet people where they are by interacting with them in ways that will 
resonate with their values (Kohl and McCool 2016, p. 271). Perhaps this concept 
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also works in political and legislative concepts, requiring an agility to recognize and 
maneuver between SD trajectories, depending on the imaginaries of receptors and 
the ways in which these imaginaries are enacted within policy, legislation, and 
practice. 

A second example of the SD agility concept involves the Aysén Reserva de Vida 
(ARV) movement. This movement surfaced within each of the three development 
contexts of our study in several different contexts and roles. For example, ARV 
frequently arose in association with an environmental defense stance that operated 
from an SD Control imaginary focused on limiting the forms of growth and change 
that occurred in the Aysén Region. Nevertheless, as representatives of the movement 
described, they obtained their desired outcomes through an SD agility that included 
agents operating from a range of SD imaginaries: 


The first thing we learned many years ago is that we must make alliances... from time to 
time you end up allying with the devil, but in this case it was the lesser of two evils...Do 
not play David against Goliath, rather, play Gulliver, and use everyone to tie them up. The 
key is long campaigns. You have to try to buy time, because they end up collapsing for 
improbable reasons. 


In his 2019 book, Peter Hartmann, the ARV movement's founder, described the 
movement based on a Transformation SD-based imaginary and purpose, saying, 
"the citizens’ mega-proposal “Aisén Reserva de Vida’ emerged in 1990 as a search 
for a sustainable regional development alternative and in response to the traditional 
centralist, destructive, and predatory model" (p. 2). 

One of our interview participants explained that over the years, the ARV move- 
ment has been positioned as, 


...a citizen proposal built by a wide diversity of Ayseninos and Ayseninas, organizations, 
and actors from other parts of the country and the world, who work to protect the heritage 
of this region in Patagonia, and promote the desire to live in a different model of society, 
based on economic, social and cultural rights, so as to improve the quality of life for, and 
by, the inhabitants of this territory, and thus, contribute to a more sustainable world. 


As such, ARV offers a fourth proposed development context for Aysén, which 
arose within our case study, through push-back and support for elements of the 
other three proposed development contexts. 

During the early years of the ARV movement, efforts focused on aligning citi- 
zens who were operating from a range of SD imaginaries and trajectories around 
promoting the Aysén Region as being a reservoir of life that must be protected and 
conserved. For example, many early participants were professionals who had 
arrived in the region during the late 1980s and early 1990s, to work with techno- 
cratic institutions that were ramping up in Coyhaique, the region's capital, with the 
transition back to democracy (Blanco Wells 2009). Many had studied abroad during 
the 1970s and 1980s, with disciplinary training geared toward natural resources, 
parks and reserves, wildlife, outdoor education, and other aspects of conservation 
and ecology. As the historic photos in Fig. 10.9 illustrate, early ARV efforts aligned 
with the work of these professionals. Photo A was taken during the second Latin 
American Congress of National Parks and other PAs, which occurred in 2008. In 
this session, professionals associated with ARV shared the movement's objectives, 
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Fig. 10.9 Historic photos documenting key events in the early years of the Aysén Reserva de Vida 
movement 


principals, and strategies, with the goal of extending the movement throughout 
Chilean and Argentine Patagonia. Photo B was taken during the same year, at the 
launch of the movement's declaration statement, which is featured in the large, 
framed pictures shown in front of the participant members standing for the picture. 
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The ARV declaration shared environmental, cultural, economic, social, and 
political principles for citizen activism and engagement, proposed and shared by 
people who self-ascribed to the ARV movement. The declaration was developed by 
members during a project financed by the Arena Foundation, which sought to 
strengthen ties between social, cultural, environmental, and NBT organizations and 
entrepreneurs from Chilean and Argentine Patagonia around the pursuit of sustain- 
ability. Framed versions of the declaration statement were displayed within the 
businesses, offices, and homes of participants. Considering the momentum of the 
movement, its resonance with professionals in Aysén technocratic institutions, the 
Arena Foundation project outcomes, and growing interest in public participation, it 
is not surprising that, a few years later, the ARV concept and slogan were incorpo- 
rated into the 2010 regional development strategy put forth by the Regional 
Government of Aysén (Ilpes/Cepal-Gore Aysén 2010), even though the plan largely 
maintained Chile's dominant neoliberal paradigm and a Modernization SD futures 
trajectory. 

Since then, the movement has been increasingly associated with overlapping and 
interacting SD trajectories. For example, in recent years, several Chilean geogra- 
phers have associated the ARV movement with larger Modernization SD imaginar- 
les that have manifested in Aysén (Miranda Cabaña 2016; Núñez et al. 2018, 2020), 
identifying State policy and discourse which has encouraged CBD, and especially 
NBT (Aliste et al. 2018; Miranda Cabaña 2016; Núñez and Aliste 2017; Núñez 
et al. 2014, 2018, 2019, 2020). Their research proposes that recent land redistribu- 
tion in Aysén represents a new form of green colonization within the territory, and 
that this reterritorialization process has been framed and enabled by the State, 
through the positioning of a new social narrative of the Aysén region, as a Reserva 
of Vida (Miranda Cabaña 2016; Núñez et al. 2018, 2020). 

Nevertheless, our study reinforced the ARV movement's self-expressed commit- 
ment to a Transformation SD trajectory, even though members sometimes employed 
Control SD tactics in conflicts with other development paradigms, and/or supported 
the Modernization SD trajectory expressed within the Patagonia National Parks 
Network CBD project. For example, although one of the panelists (who has been a 
long-standing leader within the ARV movement), advocated for the Patagonia 
National Parks Network CBD project and the NBT opportunities it could bring for 
local communities in Aysén, they also described: 


Not everything is based on the generation of money and accelerating consumerism as it is 
exacerbated today on the planet. Here in Aysén I believe we have a historic opportunity to 
do something different. We must change the paradigm. We have entered a neoliberal model 
of only producing and working in slavery and we are not living, we are surviving. 


This second example of SD agility seemed to work differently from what we 
observed within the first example involving the Tompkins’ SD trajectory. Perhaps, 
since the ARV coalition is citizen-based rather than private, and dependent on a 
broader base of participants who likely operate along a range of SD imaginaries, 
their work has required an inherent SD agility in order to resonate with their partici- 
pants” values. Thus, ARV may be willing to meet people where they are, providing 
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spaces and opportunities in which they may advance toward the ARV Transformation 
SD imaginary. Alternatively, perhaps the attractiveness of Aysén Reserva de Vida, as 
a slogan, has been appropriated by other groups, and used to position a new CBD 
narrative and reterritorialization process based on Modernization SD imaginaries 
that differ in substance from the Transformative SD trajectory that the original 
movement has proposed. Clearly, additional research is warranted to better under- 
stand the interactions and overlaps that occur when SD imaginaries and futures 
trajectories are implemented at a territorial level, including the ways in which they 
evolve and adapt over time. 


10.6 Conclusions 


The collective case study we have presented within this chapter characterized the 
tensions and conflicts that arose in the Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia, in 
response to three large-scale development proposals. We identified dimensions of 
Trust and Distrust that affected local actors' perceptions of these projects and the 
conflicts that surrounded them. Further, we have identified that Adloff and Neckel's 
(2019) SD imaginaries and futures trajectories manifested within the debates that 
surrounded all three of the proposed large-scale development projects. Frequently, 
we found examples of Modernization and Control SD imaginaries in the narratives, 
strategies, and tactics employed by the development projects and by many of their 
opponents. These tendencies seem logical, especially as Chile is a unitary republic 
with a purposefully developed, overarching neoliberal economic model, that is rein- 
forced by an overly complex public/private oversight and governance system with 
limited regulation capacity, that effectively limits and weakens governmental 
authority over private business (Borrie et al. 2020; De Matheus e Silva et al. 2018; 
Gentes and Policzer 2022). 

For example, given their size and complexity, both the HidroAysén and Río 
Cuervo hydroelectric projects were submitted for full EIA under Chile's SEA sys- 
tem. Both projects advanced for assessment as project-level EIAs, as neither project 
bundled their reservoirs and power plant proposals with the proposals for their 
transmission lines. This type of approach has been criticized as having inherent 
limitations for four main reasons: (1) it is reactive, and prevents an effective antici- 
pation and planning around sites that are environmentally sensitive; (2) project-level 
EIAs are normally financed by the proponent of the project and have often been 
shown as biased against the environment; (3) often occur after key decisions in an 
overall strategy have been taken, thus no serious alternative assessment occurs; and 
(4) project-level EIAs do not effectively consider project subcomponents, ancillary 
developments, or the cumulative impacts of multiple projects (United Nations 
Environment Programme 2018). 

The HidroAysén hydroelectric project proposal was initially approved through 
the SEA system (May 2011), under the government of Sebastian Piñera, but was 
subsequently rejected (June 2014) under the presidency of Bachelet. Both during 
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and after the EIA process, the project was criticized for legal and procedural irregu- 
larities, but was ultimately rejected for technical reasons, including the absence of a 
community resettlement plan. The Río Cuervo hydroelectric project was also ini- 
tially approved by the SEA (May 2012), in a decision that was subsequently ratified 
by the Committee of Ministers for Sustainability. After numerous appeals, it was 
also ultimately rejected by the Third Environmental Court of the Republic in 
Valdivia for technical reasons related to its proposed location above the active 
Liquiñe-Ofqui Faultline. Interestingly, despite the massive scale of the Patagonia 
National Parks Network, which spans three Chilean administrative regions, and the 
well-documented impacts of NBT in PAs and communities around the globe, there 
has been no mention of evaluating the environmental impacts (positive and/or nega- 
tive), that could arise as a result of the project, or the subsequent development of the 
Route of the Patagonia Parks. 

In our process to understand the actors involved and positions for and against the 
three development contexts, we identified latent themes related to the components 
of trust and distrust that merit future research and consideration within SD develop- 
ment trajectories and processes. We believe that improving Chile's current 
Environmental Impact Assessment System (SEIA) represents an important process 
improvement that could positively affect several of the themes that we identified 
related to the Trust category. For example, currently the SEIA focuses on evaluating 
extractive projects and does not evaluate others, such as the Patagonia National Park 
Network, despite their potential social, economic, and environmental impacts. In 
light of the growth of CDB in Chile, and especially Patagonia, it seems necessary to 
consider how to adjust the SEIA so that it can effectively evaluate development 
projects based on conservation. 

Further, Chile's SEIA process warrants change to improve its capacity to accu- 
rately consider the SD related impacts of traditional large-scale development proj- 
ects. Comparing Chile's environmental impact assessment process to systems in 
Brazil, Spain, and Canada, a recent evaluation identified four main weaknesses in 
the current Chilean system: high national-level centralization, a lack of scoping 
requirements, the non-binding nature of the EIA process, and the lack of consider- 
ation of project alternatives (Rodríguez-Luna et al. 2021). To address these weak- 
nesses and improve the capacity of Chile's SEIA regulation, this study recommended 
modifications to the current system, including decentralization, mandating design 
alternatives within projects, the incorporation of scoping, a register of baseline 
information reviewers, and an improved public information process during and 
post-evaluation. Our research, and especially the underlying factors of trust and 
distrust that surfaced through the latent themes, supports the recommendations 
made by Rodríguez-Luna et al. (2021), as important steps in improving Chile's SD 
evaluation and oversight process. 

We hope that this research helps to advance the agenda outlined by Adloff and 
Neckel (2019), providing further evidence that supports their hypothesis about the 
interrelated nature of these SD trajectories. Our results identified several interac- 
tions and interrelations between Modernization, Transformation, and Control SD 
imaginaries and trajectories, demonstrating how they often overlap and interact as 
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development contexts unfold. The two examples we described within our discussion 
seem to strongly support another of Adloff and Neckel’s (2019) hypotheses, that 
some SD forms can impulse or contribute to the evolution of others. We would 
extend that hypothesis, through consideration of SD agility. Our results suggest that 
SD agility may represent an important capacity within large-scale SD transforma- 
tions, and as such, may be an important component of understanding SD territorial 
transitions. Further research is warranted around all these hypotheses. 

We conclude by adding one final possible explanation for the pluralism and 
interactions observed within the work of ARV. Perhaps the SD agility we observed 
within their strategies has arisen through the collaborative initiatives and alliances 
that have formed during their many campaigns and projects, in order to be heard and 
listened to within the current limits of Chile's environmental and social oversight 
capacity. For example, in the introduction to Peter Hartmann's (2019) book about 
the movement, he explained: 


In our Chile, individual views are not considered, unless one is famous or influential, which 
forces us to act through organizations. We have learned that organizing is very important 
and that in this way incredible goals can be achieved...In general we think that it is neces- 
sary to work jointly or in alliance with people and organizations related to the objectives we 
want to achieve. (p. 2-3) 
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Identification of Causal Chains gag 
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Within Two Chilean Patagonia National 

Parks: Cerro Castillo and Torres del Paine 
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and Trace Gale-Detrich 


Abstract The Austral Macrozone of Chilean Patagonia (Aysén and Magallanes 
Regions) is home to 80% of the total area of the 106 protected areas (PAs) of the 
National System of Wildlife Protected Areas (SNASPE), and many of its PAs are 
experiencing intense socio-environmental challenges related to the balance between 
effective conservation and growing tourism development, in the face of uncertainty 
and change. This chapter takes an in-depth look at the causal chains for sustainable 
tourism development within the Cerro Castillo and Torres del Paine National Parks, 
using Ante Mandié's (Environ Syst Decis 40(4):560—576, 2020) conception of the 
Drivers, Pressures, State, Impact, and Response ( DPSIR) model for advancing the 
sustainability of PAs that are managing nature-based tourism growth. Outcomes of 
the study represent an important first step for developing a better understanding of 
the causal chains related to the economic, social, and environmental dynamics of 
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tourism in PAs within Chilean Patagonia and validate the value of moving forward 
with Mandié's (Environ Syst Decis 40(4):560—576, 2020) to advance understanding 
of tourism's effects on their conservation and management and thus, improve their 
potential for sustainability. 


Keywords Patagonia - Tourism - Protected areas - Drivers, Pressures, State, 
Impact, and Response (DPSIR) model - Causal chains - Sustainable development 


11.1 Introduction 


The sustainable development and provision of nature-based tourism experiences 
provoke various socio-environmental challenges for protected areas (PAs) that 
require effective planning, management, and coordination with a range of actors, in 
a context that is increasingly complex and unpredictable (Gale et al., 2019; Kohl, 
2018; Mandic, 2020; McCool, 2009; Spenceley et al., 2018). This situation becomes 
especially critical in the Austral Macrozone of Chilean Patagonia (Aysén and 
Magallanes Regions), which houses more than 8046 of the total area protected 
within the 106 PAs of the National System of Wildlife Protected Areas (SNASPE 
for its acronym in Spanish, Fig. 11.1). 

The two regions of this macrozone contain vast territories with low degrees of 
human intervention. Patagonian PAs protect fragile ecosystems, including highly 
biodiverse ocean and fjords, mountain environments, glaciers, wetlands, grasslands, 
and steppe, all of which are highly sensitive to climate change, and provide vital 
habitat for a range of species, including the emblematic puma (Puma concolor) and 
the huemul (Hippocamelus bisulcus) (Chilean National Forestry Corporation 2007, 
2009b). Their uniqueness and fragility also make them very attractive settings for 
nature-based tourism (Barrena et al., 2019), which is an important axis of regional 
and local development that requires adequate planning and management to ensure 
sustainability. 


11.1.1 Evaluation of the Linkages Between Tourism Use 
and PA Conservation 


One of the tools that has been used to understand causal chains is the Drivers, 
Pressures, State, Impact, and Response ( DPSIR) model, a framework which facili- 
tates understanding of the complex cause and effect relationships generated between 
human activities, the environment and society (Gari et al., 2015; Patrício et al., 
2016). Within the model, drivers are defined as the social, economic, and/or 
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Fig. 11.1 Units of the National System of Wildlife Protected Areas (SNASPE) in the Aysén and 
Magallanes Regions 


ecological factors that cause changes in the system, determining human production 
and consumption activities, which exert pressures on the environment. These pres- 
sures generate impacts that affect the health of ecosystems and human beings, shap- 
ing their state. To correct or mitigate the negative impacts on the state, society 
generates responses, which can be directed toward any part of this causal chain 
(EEA, 2003). The DPSIR model has been widely used in socioecology, facilitating 
the analysis of factors influencing coastal and marine ecosystems (Delgado et al., 
2021; Gari et al., 2015; Lewison et al., 2016), processes affecting marine and 
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terrestrial PA conservation (Eklund & Cabeza, 2017; López & Pardo, 2018; Mandic, 
2020; Ojeda-Martínez et al., 2009), the effects of productive activities on ecosystem 
services (Ahmed et al., 2020; Delgado & Tironi, 2019), and the analysis of tourism 
and its impacts, in relation to sustainable development (Mustika et al., 2017; Ruan 
et al., 2019; Vera-Rebollo & Ivars-Baidals, 2003). 

Recently, Mandié (2020) used the DPSIR framework to structure the challenges 
associated with developing sustainable tourism within PAs. Mandié”s (2020) model 
identified a series of external and internal drivers for increasing challenges related 
to tourism and PAs, including tourism growth, globalization, political, economic 
and socio-cultural environments, technology, PA management capacity, strategic 
and organizational adaptability, and monitoring. Primary pressures included 
increased visitation, access, promotion, pressure on PA features, changes in the 
position and strength of the PA system, and local communities. Mandié (2020) pro- 
posed that the current state could be assessed through an evaluation of changes with 
respect to the key PA features, visitors, adjacent communities, and the economic 
development of the PA. The model suggested 30 indicators, grouped around the 
ecological, socio-cultural, and economic environments, that were drawn from lead- 
ing international and PA management literature. Finally, he identified five responses 
to help address the challenges of sustainable tourism development in PAs, calling 
for improved institutional capacity, multi-layer systems of planning and manage- 
ment, effective resource monitoring, community and visitor education, and stronger 
alliances with local communities. Mandić (2020) concluded calling for a geographi- 
cally focused follow up to his study, including consideration of the interrelations 
between causal chains. In this chapter, we seek to validate and expand on Mandic”s 
(2020) model by applying it to the geographic context of two Patagonian SNASPE 
PAs: Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP), in the Aysén Region, and Torres del 
Paine National Park (TPNP), in the Magallanes Region, using a case study approach 
and directed document content analysis. 


11.2 Methods 


The exploratory nature of this research drove the decision for case study methodol- 
ogy, which is particularly suitable for qualitative inquiry, where the researcher has 
little control over the object of study (Ebneyamini & Sadeghi Moghadam, 2018; 
Stake, 1994). Case study research can facilitate a deep and holistic consideration of 
phenomena occurring in a given context, even when variables blur the boundaries 
between the phenomenon and its context (Boblin et al., 2013; Harrison et al., 2017; 
Yin, 2009). Two Patagonian SNASPE PAs within the Austral Macrozone were cho- 
sen for the research (Fig. 11.2): Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP), in the Aysén 
Region, and Torres del Paine National Park (TPNP) in the Magallanes Region. Case 
study sites were chosen based on their importance for both tourism and conserva- 
tion, and for the contrasts they presented through differences in their stages of 
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Fig. 11.2 Localization of Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP) and Torres del Paine National 
Park (TPNP) 


tourism development, or destination maturity. Both parks protect ecosystems of 
great ecological value and are surrounded by localities where tourism is one of the 
main economic activities (Rivas & Rojas, 2020). Both PAs are experiencing con- 
tinual growth in tourism demand for their varied tourism offers that include 1-day 
and multi-day trails, climbing, and camping, among other activities, all of which 
generate economic income for local entrepreneurs. The TPNP is an example of a 
consolidated, mature nature-based tourism destination, with a strong influence over 
the regional and national economy. In contrast, the CCNP represents an emerging 
tourism destination with much lower visitation than the TPNP. Currently, its eco- 
nomic impacts are more local, but it has been prioritized nationally as one of Chile's 
emblematic PAs, and as such, has received significant national and international 
promotion as a must-see tourism destination. 

For both parks, the case studies considered salient aspects of the evolution of 
tourism planning and use from 2000 to 2021. Given that at the time of writing 
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this chapter the impacts that the SARS Cov-2 pandemic will generate in the socio- 
economic context of both PAs are not yet fully known, this phenomenon and its 
implications were not considered in the analysis. 


11.2.1 Data Collection 


A total of 78 documents were purposefully chosen, based on their pertinence to 
nature-based tourism development, planning, and/or management of the CCNP, 
and/or TPNP, and the chosen timeframe of 2000 to 2021. Documents were obtained 
using Google Scholar and Google Online search engines, and a snowball sampling 
technique, through the document bibliographies, and recommendations from PA 
administrators. Documents across a national, regional and local scale were consid- 
ered, including laws, policies, PA planning documents and reports, regional devel- 
opment strategies, and reports from public and private programs, and initiatives 
(Table 11.1). 


Table 11.1 Sources of information used in the study 


NATIONAL LEVEL DOCUMENTS 

Laws associated with tourism development in Protected Areas (4) 

National policies and methodologies on general planning and public use of Protected Areas (7) 
Scientific and gray literature on general planning and public use of Protected Areas (10) 
REGIONAL DOCUMENTS—PATAGONIA 


Scientific and gray literature related to tourism and Protected Areas (5) 


REGIONAL AND/OR LOCAL REGIONAL AND/OR LOCAL 

LEVEL DOCUMENTS—AYSÉN LEVEL DOCUMENTS—MAGALLANES 
Regional policies and strategies related to Regional policies and strategies related to 
tourism and/or Protected Areas (9) tourism and/or Protected Areas (8) 

Scientific and gray literature related to tourism | Scientific and gray literature related to tourism 
and Protected Areas (5) and Protected Areas (1) 

GENERAL AND TOURISM PLANNING PROTECTED AREA DOCUMENTS 

Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP) Torres del Paine National Park (TPNP) 
Protected Area management tools (4) Protected Area management tools (1) 

Specific reports on general planning and Specific reports on general planning and public 
public use of the CCNP (1) use of the TPNP (4) 

Scientific and gray literature related to the Scientific and gray literature related to the 
tourism development of the CCNP and/or its | tourism development of the TPNP and/or its 
immediate surroundings (2) immediate surroundings (17) 
INTERVIEWS/COMMUNICATIONS 

CCNP TPNP 

CONAF personnel, CCNP (2) CONAF personnel, TPNP (3) 


Note: The number of documents/interviews reviewed are in parentheses 
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11.2.2 Data Analysis 


The directed content analysis employed a deductive approach to validate and extend 
the existing DPSIR model proposed by Mandié (2020). The authors read through 
the 78 documents, or units of analysis (Graneheim & Lundman, 2004), extracting 
meaning units (e.g., words, phrases, paragraphs, or graphics with a related context 
or content) associated with nature-based tourism and PA management within the 
PAs of interest (Gale et al., 2019). Meaning units were categorized according to the 
five constructs of the DPSIR framework, using a process of individual coding, fol- 
lowed by triangulation to achieve consensus. When doubts existed about the mean- 
ing units, the research team complemented their review with semi-structured 
interviews with PA administrators to help clarify the context and meaning. These 
sessions were carried out in-person, online, or through email. Next, the intermediate 
DPSIR frameworks for each PA were compared to the conceptual model proposed 
by Mandić (2020). Mandié's constructs were validated through the data that arose 
in the directed content analysis and when new concepts emerged, the investigators 
returned to the indicator documents proposed by Mandié (2020), to ground their 
findings with indicators and concepts within these reference documents (IUCN and 
WCPA, 2017; OECD, 2004; United Nations, 2007; WTO, 2004). Additionally, 
national sustainability indicators for PAs and tourism destinations were considered 
(De la Maza et al., 2014; Rivas, 2014), and in some cases, semi-structured inter- 
views with PA administrators were retaken to clarify perspectives. 


11.3 Results and Discussion 


This section presents the results for the two case studies. Each case study begins 
with a brief description of the PA, followed by an overview of the main concept 
groupings that emerged from the data, organized around the DPSIR model. Finally, 
each of the main concept groupings is discussed and contextualized within Mandic”s 
(2020) model. 


11.3.1 Cerro Castillo National Park Case Study 


The CCNP is located in the Aysén Region of Chile, (Fig. 11.2), about 1400 km 
south of Santiago. It has an area of 1435 km? and protects several vegetation forma- 
tions including temperate Andean evergreen and deciduous forest/scrub, Andean 
anti-boreal desert and temperate Patagonian steppe; and emblematic fauna includ- 
ing puma (Puma concolor), the Magellanic woodpecker (Campephilus magellani- 
cus), the guanaco (Lama guanicoe), and the huemul (Hippocamelus bisulcus), 
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which is in danger of extinction (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2021). 
Surrounding population centers include Coyhaique (57 km, 49,667 inhabitants, 
regional capital), Balmaceda (35 km, 405 inhabitants), El Blanco (20 km, 250 
inhabitants), Puerto Ingeniero Ibáñez (30 km, 764 inhabitants), and Villa Cerro 
Castillo (5 km, 376 inhabitants; Chilean National Statistics Institute, 2019). The 
CCNP is accessible by the Carretera Austral, the main north to south transportation 
route for the region, which crosses the PA for a 25 km stretch. CCNP received 
13,350 registered visitors in 2019, placing it above the average of the other SNASPE 
units in the region, and is likely to have received thousands more that did not regis- 
ter, as the park is accessible around most of its perimeter (Chilean Subsecretary of 
Tourism, 2021). Figure 11.3 provides the conceptual DPSIR model that emerged 
from the data for the challenges associated with developing sustainable tourism 
within the CCNP. 


11.3.1.1 Drivers 


The primary external driver encountered in the CCNP data involved Mandic”s 
(2020) international and regional political and economic environment category, 
specifically, a disconnect between high levels of public and private nature tourism 
promotion investment (Blair et al., 2019; Aysén Regional Government, 2014; 
Chilean National Tourism Service & Guazzinni Consultores, 2017; Chilean National 
Tourism Service, 2017), compared with extremely low conservation investment 
(Petit et al., 2018; Repetto-Giavelli et al., 2018; Toledo, 2017). Disparities are fur- 
ther complicated by the lack of a sufficient legal framework for PA management 
(Petit et al., 2018; Praus et al., 2011). Chile is currently advancing the Biodiversity 
and Protected Areas Service (SBAP, for its acronym in Spanish) bill, which will 
create an institution under the Ministry of the Environment to unify the administra- 
tion of Chile's public, private, terrestrial, and marine PAs. The bill was unanimously 
approved in the Senate in 2019 (Chilean Senate, 2019), but the enactment of the law 
has not yet been finalized (Manzur, 2021). 

Other external drivers included Mandié”s (2020) globalization, and international 
and regional tourism growth categories, evidenced by growing visitation, and the 
high priority that the Aysén regional government has placed on nature-based tour- 
ism as an economic driver (Aysén Regional Government, 2009a, b, 2014; Chilean 
National Tourism Service, 2017). Finally, Mandié”s (2020) climate change external 
driver category emerged in the data describing stresses arising from changing envi- 
ronmental conditions. 

Internal drivers emerged in the CCNP data related to all three categories identi- 
fied by Mandić (2020): protected area management effectiveness and efficiency, 
effective flexibility and adaptability of strategic document, and organization struc- 
ture and monitoring. The park's management plan was recently updated in 2021, 
with a methodology that includes adaptive management capacity (Chilean National 
Forestry Corporation 2017b, 2021). The preceding management plan was devel- 
oped in 2009 and based on rational comprehensive planning principles (Chilean 
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DRIVERS - EXTERNAL 


Disjointed public policies on PA 
conservation and promotion. Scarce 


budget for PAs. 


Lack of legal framework for PAs. 


Nature-based tourism as a regional 
development axis. Growing visitation 


Ecological forces (climate change, etc.) 


PRESSURES 
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DRIVERS - INTERNAL 


+ Institutional evolution (Conaf) towards 
adaptive management methods. 

* Low frequency of updating manage- 
ment instruments. 

+ Very recent tourism-specific planning 
instruments. 


Tourism promotion of the CCNP from the central level of the administration, with echo 
atthe regional and communal level. 


Pressures from the surrounding territory for the use of CCNP natural resources. 
Increased tourism in the CCNP and its area of influence. 


Changes in land use related to social-environmental dynamics (amenity and climate 
change migration; sub-division of farmlands). 


Exponential growth in vehicular traffice passing through the CCNP. 
Climate Sed risks (increased frequency of avalanches, GLOFs, floods, alluviums, 


droughts, etc 


STATE - ECOLOGICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


+ Changes in the status of 
CCNP conservation targets 


+ Changes in local community 
land use. 


IMPACTS - ECOLOGICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


* Presence of garbage and 
human waste. 


Invasive specie 
introductions. 


Ecosystem degradation 
Habitat fragmentation 


Threats to ecosystem and 
key species. 


RESPONSES 


STATE - SOCIAL-CULTURAL 

ENVIRONMENT 

* Changesin the visitor 
experience, 

* Changes in the local 
community. 


IMPACTS - SOCIAL-CULTURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Visitor experience degradation, 


Inadequate PA infrastructure. 
Rural transition process 
acceleration. 

Amenity migration. 
Increased traffice and 
demand for basic services 
(water, energy, etc.) 
Negative repercussions for 
the local way of life. 


STATE - ECONOMIC 

ENVIRONMENT 

+ Changes in the local 
economy due to tourism 
development, 

* Changes in traditional 
livelihood activities. 


IMPACTS - ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


* Local economy acceleration. 


+ Impacts for other activities 
due to increased tourism. 


Participation of the CCNP in public-private initiatives for tourism planning and coordination. 
Updating of the management plan, which considers joint management with the surround- 
ing community. 

Management instruments (Management Plan, Public Use Plan) that consider institutional 
improvements, quality visitor experiences, community collaboration, threat reduction and 
monitoring. 

Support for local initiatives to improve tourism in the CCNP and surrounding communities. 


Participation in initiatives and applications for projects that contribute to improving the 
management standards of the CCNP. 


Fig. 11.3 Conceptual diagram of the Drivers, Pressures, State, Impact, and Response (DPSIR) 
model for the Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP) 
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National Forestry Corporation, 2009b). Also, in 2017, the CCNP developed its first 
public use plan (PUP), dedicating significant attention to planning tourism use and 
establishing scenarios and protocols for ongoing monitoring and adaptive manage- 
ment (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017c). 


11.3.1.2 Pressures 


The data illuminated several pressures related to sustainable tourism development 
within the CCNP, in alignment with the dynamics identified by Mandié (2020). A 
primary pressure involved Mandic’s (2020) deterioration of the local community 's 
position. Central government initiatives prioritizing conservation and nature-based 
tourism development within and around the CCNP have impacted rural transition 
dynamics, resulting in conflicts and low levels of trust for park administration within 
the communities surrounding the park. In the 1970s, when the Cerro Castillo 
National Reserve was established, conflicts arose over land ownership, use, pur- 
chase, and sale (Blair et al., 2019). Many of these conflicts were resolved in an 
authoritarian manner and have left long-standing scars which manifest as resistance 
to CCNP conservation ordinances and rules. For example, the CCNP experiences 
continual pressures from the surrounding territory related to livestock use within its 
boundaries, firewood extraction, and the interaction of domestic animals with wild- 
life (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017c). 

Other Mandié”s (2020) pressures categories, including facilitated accessibility 
and visibility and strengthening of the protection system, also arose in the CCNP 
data. In 2018, the status of the PA was elevated from National Reserve to National 
Park, which implies a higher level of protection and use restrictions. The change has 
been accompanied by increased national, regional, and local level tourism promotion 
and emphasis, including global press coverage and focus. Promotion and the devel- 
opment of tourism services and infrastructure around the PA have captured the inter- 
est of investors, manifesting in rapid acquisition of rural properties in order to 
subdivide them and offer them as plots for amenity and climate-change migration. 
These changes and increased attention have added new fuel to previous conflict and 
trust issues, creating further divisions in local communities, with respect to the most 
appropriate uses ofthe CCNP (CESPA, 2019; Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 
20092; Municipality of Coyhaique, 2014; Paralelo 47, 2019; Chilean Subsecretary of 
Tourism, 2021). Moreover, the CCNP has experienced a pronounced increase in 
number of arrivals (Mandić, 2020), from 1033 visitors in 2009 to 13,350 in 2019 
(Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism, 2021) and increasing pressure on national park 
features (Mandić, 2020), through exponential growth in vehicular traffic passing 
through the park, via the main regional highway, the Carretera Austral (Chilean 
National Forestry Corporation, 2017c; Gale et al., 2018). While visitation dropped by 
a little more than 50% during COVID-19 (6080 registered annual visits), it has 
returned with strength in 2022. Finally, as Mandić (2020) observed, there have been 
a number of negative effects on protected resources due to extreme weather condi- 
tions. In the CCNP, the following are related to the effects produced by climate 
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change including an increase in the frequency of avalanches, sudden glacial lake 
outbursts (GLOFs), floods, alluviums, and droughts, over recent decades, which have 
impacted tourism-related activities and are predicted to affect vegetation formations 
in the medium- and long-term (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017c). 


11.3.1.3 Status 


The data obtained for the CCNP documented a series of changes resulting from the 
drivers and pressures affecting sustainable tourism development within the CCNP 
(Chilean National Forestry Corporation 2017c, 2021). With respect to the ecologi- 
cal environment (Mandic, 2020) changes related to the CCNP's conservation targets 
and land use in the surrounding areas. For the socio-cultural environment (Mandić, 
2020) changes affected both the visitor experience and the well-being of the local 
population of the communities around the park. Economic environment (Mandić, 
2020) changes involved an increase in the local economy due to tourism develop- 
ment and changes in traditional productive activities. 


11.3.1.4 Impacts 


CCNP data revealed ecological environment impacts related to park conservation 
targets and the proper functioning of park ecosystems (Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation 2017c, 2021). Inappropriate visitor behavior has led to degradation in 
the state of the resource and of species (Mandi¢, 2020), augmenting the presence of 
garbage and human waste, water contamination, introduction of invasive species, 
and harassment of wildlife. Although the CCNP views tourism as an engine for 
local development (CEQUA, 2017b), shortcomings in the availability of human and 
financial resources have led to a partial implementation of management and PUPs 
(CEQUA, 2017b), overloads for the CCNP staff, and a lack of appropriate infra- 
structure to meet demand. Some of the impacts of these conditions include insuffi- 
cient drinking water, trails in poor condition, soil erosion and compaction, increased 
hazards and risks due to lacking maintenance, furtive campfires, and the existence 
of micro-dumps (CEQUA, 2017b; Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017c). 
While the Carretera Austral has greatly facilitated access to the park and connectiv- 
ity for the region, it has fragmented important habitat within the CCNP, and speed- 
ing has caused deaths, injuries, and behavioral changes for wildlife key species 
(CEQUA, 2017b; Chilean National Forestry Corporation 2017c, 2021). 
Socio-cultural environment impacts included tourist and visitor satisfaction with 
the overall experience (Mandić, 2020), resulting from crowding, a lack of adequate 
infrastructure, and a lack of informational and educational materials (Chilean 
National Forestry Corporation, 2017a). The local population bordering the park 
(Mandić, 2020) has also experienced impacts. In recent years, as nature-based tour- 
ism has assumed a larger role in territorial development, CCNP management has 
developed new local concessions and links with the community in order to improve 
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tourism and recreational management (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 
2017c; Inostroza & Rovira, 2020). The number of single-day and multi-day visitors 
has increased, which has impacted the ratio of tourists/visitors to residents, and the 
percent of men and women employed in the tourism sector (Mandi¢, 2020). And, 
growing awareness and information about the park have accelerated rural transi- 
tions and amenity migration (Blair et al., 2019), increasing the local population and 
demand for basic services (water, electricity, cleaning, access roads, etc.), augment- 
ing the presence of domestic animals and vehicular traffic, and contributing to the 
disruption of biological corridors (Blair et al., 2019; Paralelo 47, 2019; Sepülveda 
& Lara, 2021). Although some of the local population have aligned with tourism 
initiatives, several documents (e.g., Paralelo 47, 2019; Sepúlveda & Lara, 2021; 
Chilean National Tourism Service & Guazzinni Consultores, 2017) evidenced dis- 
satisfaction with tourism in the destination (Mandic, 2020), citing negative reper- 
cussions for the local way of life and a fundamental difference in land values. For 
example, the traditional ranching culture, which is still very present, values the 
natural environment as a space for productive exploitation, rather than an asset to be 
preserved for the proper functioning of ecosystems, or for tourism and recreation 
(Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017a; Gale & Ednie, 2020; Paralelo 47, 
2019). From an economic environment perspective, tourism development has led to 
economic development of the area around the park (Mandic, 2020). A growth of 
companies, businesses, and sales volumes linked to tourism is observed (Chilean 
National Tourism Service, 2017). Gender impacts have also been observed; for 
example, studies have suggested that local tourism around the CCNP employs 
approximately twice as many women as men, while agriculture and cattle ranching, 
involved approximately twice as many men as women (Paralelo 47, 2019). 


11.3.1.5 Responses 


The data in the CCNP indicated a number of initiatives taking place in, and around 
the CCNP, that align with the five Mandić (2020) responses. For example, in terms 
of multi-layered PA planning and management, CONAF has recently updated the 
CCNP management plan with a vision that explicitly mentions the development of 
basic infrastructure for the sustainable enjoyment of the natural environment and 
joint management with the surrounding community (Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation, 2021). That plan is layered with the CCNP's first PUP and comple- 
ments recent community tourism plans that involved joint work with the municipal- 
ity, the community and CONAF, and where the CCNP is presented as a key piece 
(Paralelo 47, 2019). The CCNP's management plan and PUP emphasize strategies 
to improve institutional capacity building, indicator development and key resource 
monitoring, community and visitor education, and positive impacts for local com- 
munities (Chilean National Forestry Corporation 2017c, 2021). As a tangible step in 
achieving these strategies, the CCNP is forming alliances with NGOs and universi- 
ties to strengthen planning, management, and monitoring capacity, which have 
facilitated additional resources for management plan updates and grant develop- 
ment, social capital building with local communities, and technical support for the 
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application to the IUCN Green List of Protected and Conserved Areas (Programa 
Austral Patagonia, 2022; M. Sepúlveda, 23 de Mayo 2022, “personal communica- 
tion"). Being part of this list is associated with effective and transparent manage- 
ment, which guarantees the conservation of nature and considers social, economic, 
and cultural benefits for the territories where they are inserted (IUCN & 
WCPA, 2017). 


11.3.2 Torres del Paine National Park Case Study 


The TPNP, with an area of 1814 km”, is located at 50°57’ south latitude; 73°8’ west 
longitude, 2700 km south of Santiago, Chile, in the Magallanes Region (Fig. 11.2), 
and contains a private 44 km? PA, the Las Torres Reserve, within its boundaries. 
Since its creation in 1959, the TPNP has been considered an ensemble of scenic 
beauty of exceptional tourist value (BCN, 1962). The park includes part of the 
Southern Patagonia Ice Field and protects diverse ecosystems, including Magellanic 
deciduous forest, pre-Andean scrub, Patagonian steppe, and Andean desert (Pisano, 
1974). The TPNP preserves its paleontological, archaeological, historical, cultural 
heritage, and a great diversity of birds and mammals, like the huemul and puma 
(Vela-Ruiz & Reppetto-Giavelli, 2017). The main population centers surrounding 
the TPNP are Villa Cerro Castillo (130 inhabitants) and Puerto Natales (19,023 
inhabitants) (Chilean National Statistics Institute, 2019). The TPNP is accessed 
from the cities of Puerto Natales (100 km) and Punta Arenas (400 km). Figure 11.4 
provides the conceptual DPSIR model that emerged from the data for the challenges 
associated with developing sustainable tourism within the TPNP. 


11.3.2.1 Drivers 


The data related to the TPNP suggested that one of the main external drivers is 
CONAF's limited ability to enforce regulations and manage the parks, which is 
constrained by severe underfunding of the SNASPE (less than US$2 per 10,000 kim’, 
per year) (Toledo, 2017), and the lack of an integrated regulatory and institutional 
body for PAs (Petit et al., 2018; Praus et al., 2011; Vela-Ruiz et al., 2018). In addi- 
tion, the TPNP is affected by the international and regional political and economic 
environment (Mandić, 2020), and the disconnections that exist between local, 
regional, and national policy regarding the management, development, and promo- 
tion of tourism in the TPNP. A third external driver that emerged in the data was 
related to the socio-cultural environment (Mandić, 2020). Historically, CONAF has 
limited community involvement in the PA's management (CONAF, 2004); however, 
social manifestations have demanded greater participation in decisions involving 
PAs, and CONAF has increasingly moved toward including local communities in 
governance (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 20202). Other observed exter- 
nal drivers in TPNP are related to globalization and international and regional 
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Fig. 11.4 Conceptual diagram of the Drivers, Pressures, State, Impact, and Response (DPSIR) 
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tourism growth (Mandic, 2020). For example, the TPNP received UNESCO desig- 
nation as “Man and the Biosphere Reserve" in 1978 (Chilean National Forestry 
Corporation, 2020b), Trip Advisor recognized TPNP as the “Eighth Wonder of the 
World" in 2013, and it was elected as one of the most important tourist images of 
Chile, and areas inside and surrounding the park were designated as a Zone of 
Tourism Interest (ZOIT, for its acronym in Spanish) in 2019 (Chilean Subsecretary 
of Tourism, 2018). These situations increased tourism promotion and visibility at 
national and international levels. Another important external driver affecting the 
sustainability of tourism in the TPNP involved Mandié's (2020) category of climate 
change. Variations in temperature and precipitation, loss of biodiversity and occur- 
rence of extreme phenomena are threats to tourism activity in Chile (UNDP et al., 
2019), as they put at risk the natural attractions of PAs (MINECON & MMA, 2019). 
Similar to the situation in the CCNP, the primary internal drivers that arose in this 
case study were related to all three categories identified by Mandié (2020): pro- 
tected area management effectiveness and efficiency, effective flexibility and adapt- 
ability of strategic document and organization structure, and monitoring, especially 
with respect to the absence of long-term public use planning. While there have been 
efforts to advance tourism planning and several actions has been applied to improve 
the tourism management (AMBAR, 2004; Vela-Ruiz et al., 2018), the TPNP does 
not currently have enough resources or planning instruments (e.g., PUP), to effec- 
tively regulate this activity. Further, the TPNP still needs to improve regulations, 
tourism impacts monitoring, and environmental education actions (CEQUA, 2017a; 
J. Linnebrink, 9 August 2021, “personal communication"; Vela-Ruiz et al., 2018). 


11.3.2.2 Pressures 


The TPNP case study surfaced a number of pressures on tourism sustainability 
within the park. With respect to socioeconomic pressures, the TPNP has experi- 
enced a significant increase in the number of arrivals (Mandić, 2020), with an aver- 
age growth of 12%, between 2009 and 2019. In 2019, 304,947 visitors were 
registered (Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism, 2021). In 2020, visitation dropped to 
142,881, as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic; but, by the end of 2021, it has 
returned to pre-pandemic levels. To manage increased demand, the TPNP has 
become the SNASPE unit at national level with the highest number of tourism con- 
cessions, and there are also tourism services in the Las Torres Reserve. The TPNP 
is a fundamental income source within the Última Esperanza Province (Vela-Ruiz 
& del Delgado, 2010); and, as such, local actors apply significant pressure to influ- 
ence tourism management decisions within the TPNP (Vela-Ruiz et al., 2018). This 
situation, as Mandic's model (2020) identified in a broader context, often influences 
the park's ability to achieve conservation objectives. In terms of ecological pres- 
sures, the evidence supported climate change impacts (Mandié, 2020), including the 
retreat of mountain glaciers and the loss of glacial mass in the Southern Icefield, 
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affecting important TPNP tourist attractions, like the Grey Glacier (Weidemann 
et al., 2018). 


11.3.2.3 State 


Similar to the CCNP case study and the Mandié (2020) conceptual model, TPNP 
data documented changes related to the ecological, socio-cultural, and economic 
environments, as a result of tourism development and activity. Several scientific 
studies documented ecological environment changes that have taken place in the 
TPNP, and the effects these changes have had for the park conservation; for exam- 
ple, the ecosystem impacts generated by forest fires (Vidal et al., 2012), trails dete- 
rioration (Torres et al., 2018), and changes in structure and behavior of birds and 
carnivores due to food supplementation (Cabello-Cabalín, 2017). For example, in 
the socio-cultural environment, TPNP events and cycles have contributed to a con- 
stant productive and social transformation of tourism in the region, with evidence of 
service diversification and growth in recent years (Vela-Ruiz & del Delgado, 2010), 
tourist behavior changes, and changing perceptions of TPNP tourism from both 
local residents and visitors. From an economic environment perspective, tourism 
linked to the TPNP has been one of the main development factors for the Ültima 
Esperanza Province, especially for Puerto Natales, transforming productive activi- 
ties and revitalizing social organization (Ferrer, 2003; Vela-Ruiz & del Delgado, 
2010). According to Valverde (2020), in 2017, TPNP revenues from tourism ser- 
vices located within the park, entrance fees, and concession income, generated $US 
56,284,000 in revenues directly related to tourism, and $US 182,931,000 in addi- 
tional indirect revenues. This is equivalent to 3% and 10% of Magallanes’ GDP, 
respectively. 


11.3.2.4 Impacts 


With respect to the ecological environment, the state of resources and species 
(Mandié, 2020) within the TPNP has been strongly affected in recent decades, due 
to three mega fires caused by poor tourist practices (years 1985, 2005 and 2011), 
that have significantly changed the attributes of the forests (Vidal et al., 2012), and 
the presence of invasive exotic species of flora in camping and trail sectors (Vidal 
et al., 2015). Land degradation (Mandic, 2020) has also been linked to tourism and 
the poor condition of mountain trails (Farrell & Marion, 2001; Torres et al., 2018), 
which is evidenced by changes in vegetation and soil, erosion, exposure of roots and 
loose rocks, habitat fragmentation due to the presence of multi-trails, and the wid- 
ening of trails (Repetto & Cabello, 2015; Torres et al., 2018). Regarding fauna, 
Cabello-Cabalín (2017) and Repetto and Cabello (2015) point out tourism impacts 
related to the structure and behavior of birds and carnivores, due to food supplemen- 
tation generated by poor waste management and runoff from sewage treatment 
plants (Mandić, 2020). There is also evidence of impacts from the harassment of 
fauna and from the use of anticoagulant poisons in lodging areas, affecting native 
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rodents and birds of prey Cabello-Cabalín (2017). In terms of the socio-cultural 
environment, evidence supported Mandic’s (2020) proposition to consider resident 
satisfaction with tourism in the destination and the impacts of tourism on the desti- 
nation's destiny, as well as tourist and visitor satisfaction with the overall experi- 
ence. According to Fernández Génova et al. (2020), local stakeholders are critical of 
the way tourism has developed in TPNP and the impacts it has generated. Despite 
specific efforts, the TPNP has not advanced a long-term strategy to link stakehold- 
ers and establish governance that is recognized and validated by local authorities 
and community stakeholders. They criticize the expansion of concessions as dam- 
aging to the park, with negative consequences for the conservation and sustainabil- 
ity of the destination. They also question the concession model, which has not 
prioritized local communities (Barrena et al., 2019; Sepúlveda & Lara, 2021). In 
addition, several studies have negatively evaluated the quality of services provided 
within the TPNP (CEQUA, 2016; Chilean National Forestry Corporation and EES 
Ingeniería, 2019; Chilean National Forestry Corporation & Search Consultores, 
2014). Trail and infrastructure crowding issues, linked to the high tour operator 
demand for the W” and Macizo Paine circuits (CEQUA, 20172), which has led to 
overcrowding of full day trails (Torres et al., 2019). Moreover, visitor experiences 
have been affected by visitor behavior problems, including the use of informal 
campsites, use of fire in unauthorized places, and bad practices to avoid paying 
entrance fees and services in the park (Barrena et al., 2019). Evidence of the eco- 
nomic environment impacts centered on the regional dependence on TPNP related 
tourism as a major factor of the GNP, which relates to Mandié's (2020) identifica- 
tion of impacts produced through the economic development of the park area. In 
relation to direct tourism employment (Mandić, 2020), 6700 direct jobs were esti- 
mated in relation to the TPNP, for 2017, in the Magallanes Region and other parts 
of Chile (Valverde, 2020). Additionally, Valverde (2020) estimated that 10,850 indi- 
rect jobs were generated during this same year. 


11.3.2.5 Responses 


Some of Mandic’s (2020) five responses to improve the sustainability of tourism, in 
and around PAs, manifested within the data for the TPNP. Nevertheless, external 
and internal drivers limited the PA's advances with respect to a local governance that 
supports the tourism management and conservation of the park, the generation of 
spaces for dialogue, and the collaboration between public and private stakeholders 
in the territory. The evidence was present to support Mandic's (2020) conceptual 
response about the importance of multi-layered PA planning and management tac- 
tics. Although the TPNP currently lacks a PUP, important actions have focused on 
resolving urgent gaps, prioritizing the construction of enabling infrastructure for 
workers, and adequate sanitation systems. Between 2014 and 2017, a tourism man- 
agement system (TMS) was proposed for the TPNP through a participatory and 
collaborative planning process with a wide range of public and private stakeholders 
(Fernández Génova et al., 2020). This included a micro-zoning of public use and an 
action plan to improve management and visitor flow management, in addition to 
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proposing impact mitigation measures for trails and lodging sites through the imple- 
mentation of technological innovations (Vela-Ruiz & Reppetto-Giavelli, 2017; 
Vela-Ruiz et al., 2018). These park planning advances have been complemented by 
advances in territorial planning, which improve institutional capacity (Mandié, 
2020) for CONAF, by adding new legal tools, financial resources, management 
strategies and technological innovations, trying to improve tourism management 
(entrance payment, visitors registration system, reservations for accommodation), 
and to mitigate environmental problems generated by tourism activity (trail designs, 
fauna monitoring, sewage treatment plants). Between 2017 and 2018, Torres del 
Paine was declared a ZOIT destination, with an associated tourism management 
action plan that responds to several gaps identified in the park (Chilean Subsecretary 
of Tourism, 2018). In parallel, the municipalities of Torres del Paine and Natales 
have made progress in updating provincial tourism plans and Torres del Paine has 
updated tourism ordinances and established an environmental ordinance 
(Municipality of Natales and Municipality of Torres del Paine, 2021; Municipality 
of Torres del Paine, 2015, 2020a, b). In addition, the State has increased its over- 
sight of tour operators (Martínez, 2016), and sanctions for inappropriate behavior 
by visitors have been more frequent and publicized (e.g., the expulsion of six tour- 
ists in 2022 for irresponsible behavior; two for improper use of cookstoves; another 
involved a guide charged with reckless endangerment for employing bad practices 
when photographing a puma in 2021). With respect to indicator and key resource 
management, CONAF has established important alliances with academia and with 
national and international NGOs, to improve the condition of trails and infrastruc- 
ture, and work in partnership with local businesses and visitors, who collaborate 
with funding and concrete conservation actions (https://www.tdplegacyfund.org/). 
With respect to creating positive impacts for local communities (Mandi¢, 2020), 
important participatory efforts have been undertaken during recent years, including 
updating of the Torres del Paine Biosphere Reserve management plan (Chilean 
National Forestry Corporation, 2020b), the definition of conservation targets, the 
declaration of the Torres del Paine ZOIT (Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism, 2018), 
the TMS (Fernández Génova et al., 2020), the functioning of the park's Consultative 
Council, and the intermittent establishment of public-private roundtables. Finally, 
CONAF and other institutions are focusing efforts to improve and expand commu- 
nity and visitor education (Mandić, 2020). 


11.4 Conclusions 


The two case studies developed in this chapter supported Mandic’s (2020) concep- 
tual DPSIR model for advancing the sustainability of PAs that are managing nature- 
based tourism growth. The holistic, systems thinking DPSIR approach taken by 
Mandié (2020) facilitated a triple bottom line approach to conceptualizing the chal- 
lenges associated with sustainable tourism development in the CCNP and 
TPNP. Most of the categories identified by Mandié (2020) arose in the data related 
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to the CCNP and TPNP, and missing categories were also helpful, as they helped 
illuminate geographic specific dynamics that might emerge in the future. For exam- 
ple, while Mandié (2020) emphasized technological innovations as a driver, the 
case studies identified little to no evidence to support this driver with respect to 
tourism development and management in and around the CCNP, but technological 
innovations have surged in TPNP as a response. The five responses Mandié (2020) 
posed as challenges for the sustainable development of PAs resonated well with 
studies and needs that emerged in the CCNP and TPNP cases, even though each of 
the PAs were experiencing very different contexts and levels of tourism destination 
development. In both cases, these responses validated current efforts to implement 
the new SBAP legal framework and strategy for PA management in Chile, which 
prioritize initiatives consistent with improved institutional capacity, multi-layer sys- 
tems of planning and management, effective resource monitoring, community and 
visitor education, and stronger alliances with local communities. This paper expands 
on Mandié's (2020) conceptual work by adding a geographic focus; however, it falls 
short of considering the interrelations between the proposed parameters. As well, 
we have employed a qualitative approach, rather than taking Mandié's (2020) sug- 
gestion about “measuring each parameter and testing their mutual correlations" 
(p.13). While these limitations are important to consider, we believe this chapter 
sets the course for future work along these lines and represents an important first 
step for developing a better understanding of the causal chains related to the eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental dynamics of tourism in PAs within Chilean 
Patagonia, as it has validated the value of moving forward with Mandié's (2020) 
work, and thus, may help understanding of tourism's effects on their conservation 
and management and, therefore, improve the potential for sustainability. 
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Fjordic Landscapes from the Perspective 

of Prospective Chilean Tourists 
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Abstract This chapter explores Chilean tourists’ valuation of tourism experi- 
ences in and around the Chilean village of Puyuhuapi. In 2020, local stakehold- 
ers were concerned about the impacts that salmon aquaculture infrastructure 
within the fjords surrounding Puyuhuapi might have on tourism. Research was 
undertaken to examine how prospective national tourists might perceive visible 
salmon aquaculture infrastructure within Puyuhuapi's landscapes. Two hypothet- 
ical experience scenarios were designed, with short texts describing possible 
experiences and visual cues portraying typical destination landscapes. The sce- 
narios were differentiated by the presence of movable floating sea cages. The 
scenarios were presented to potential tourists through an online survey (n = 804 
responses). Results supported current nature-based tourism experience position- 
ing, suggesting it was well received with and without the presence of salmon 
aquaculture infrastructure. The visible presence of the movable floating sea cages 
did not provoke significant differences in the valuation of the landscape for pro- 
spective tourists; nevertheless, several significant interactions occurred between 
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tourism experience attributes and socio-demographic characteristics, including 
population density, level of education, and sex. Discussion focuses on defining a 
series of hypotheses to inform future research and the importance of expanding 
understanding of Chilean perspectives and imaginaries of Patagonia and its 
abundant natural settings and values. 


Keywords Patagonia - Conservation landscapes - Nature-based tourism - Tourism 
experience - Viewsheds 


12.1 Introduction 


Landscape is a multidimensional concept; the European Landscape Convention of 
2000 defined it as “an area, as perceived by people, whose character is the result 
of the action and interaction of natural and/or human factors" (United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, 2012, p. 4); therefore, 
landscape can be identified as the set of interrelations derived from the interaction 
between geomorphology, climate, soil, vegetation cover, water, and anthropic 
modifications (Dunn, 1974). Over the past 20 years, the concept of landscape has 
acquired great relevance in Chile, based on an understanding that landscapes are 
natural resources that are easily depreciated and difficult to renew (Muñoz et al., 
1993, 2000, 2012; Mufioz, 2004a, b). Landscapes represent complex systems 
composed of various interacting attributes and are therefore difficult to repair. 
Thus, authors have emphasized the importance of landscape preservation and con- 
servation measures within land-use planning (Muñoz et al., 1993, 2012; Muñoz, 
2004a, b). Landscape evaluation and planning contribute to the preservation and 
conservation of protected areas (PAs), as well as small localities that share the 
components characteristic of PAs, by applying a systemic approach to evaluating 
the appropriate management measures for the set of natural and human elements 
present in a place. 

Landscape typologies include the natural landscape, which can be considered 
as one of the main elements for territories promoting nature-based tourism activi- 
ties, as they play a central role in creating the destination image, or positioning, 
used to promote and sell tourism within the national and global markets (Aguilar 
et al., 2015). According to Sagib (2019), “destination image can be defined as a 
tourist's general impression of a destination, that is, the “sum of beliefs, ideals, 
and impressions' that a visitor has toward a certain place" (p.133). Creating a 
tourism destination or experience image involves a strategic positioning process 
that associates a destination with certain characteristics (e.g., naturalness, sustain- 
ability, uniqueness) and certain uses (e.g., relaxation, adventure, learning). 
Landscape represents a fundamental component of destination positioning strate- 
gies because a high landscape value can contribute to an image that motivates 
visitation and destination choice and sets the stage for particular types of tourism 
experiences (Aguilar et al., 2015; Sagib, 2019). For example, a destination that 
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focuses on nature-based tourism is likely to position itself within the marketplace 
through advertising and imagery that features natural landscapes that will be 
attractive to potential visitors (Saqib, 2019). It will likely develop and emphasize 
products (e.g., tourism experiences) that allow these visitors to experience its 
natural landscapes in manners that they will consider appealing, unique, and per- 
sonally relevant. 

Environmental awareness is another core concept associated with landscape 
valuation. In Chile, the use of public PAs for recreation has become more wide- 
spread, as a result of increased free time and the rise in the standard of living 
for some segments of the population (Ednie et al., 2020; Gale et al., 2018). 
Muñoz (2004a) observed that, for a number of reasons, average Chilean citi- 
zens are increasingly internalizing a kind of environmental awareness that 
results in a new appreciation of natural spaces and their ecosystems, associat- 
ing this appreciation with growing citizen resistance to the loss of spaces of 
high tourist, landscape, and recreational value. Gale and Ednie's (2019) study 
supported earlier work in this area, finding aesthetic and recreational value 
dimensions to be among the highest rated by national visitors to PAs in the 
Aysén region of Chile. 

This chapter explored Chilean tourists’ valuation of tourism experiences in 
and around the village of Puyuhuapi, in Chilean Patagonia, based on visual and 
descriptive product prompts. Puyuhuapi is considered a nature-based tourism 
destination, with a high natural landscape value that is important to conserve. In 
2020, when this research was conducted, many tourism providers within this 
locality were concerned about the installation of salmon aquaculture infrastruc- 
ture (movable floating sea cages) within the surrounding fjords and the impacts 
this might have for tourism (Rozas, 2021). Research was undertaken to help 
stakeholders understand how prospective national tourists might perceive visi- 
ble salmon aquaculture infrastructure within Puyuhuapi's landscapes. 
Specifically, research explored (a) whether current nature-based tourism experi- 
ence positioning was well received and relevant, with and without the presence 
of salmon aquaculture infrastructure (movable floating sea cages) in the 
Puyuhuapi bay, (b) whether the visible presence of the movable floating sea 
cages provoked significant differences in the valuation of the landscape for pro- 
spective tourists, and (c) whether there were socio-demographic characteristics 
that acted as determinants. 

The study employed a product concept testing methodology, combining 
visual and descriptive cues, which comes from marketing research and is based 
on the development of an experiential tourist product (Dahan & Srinivasan, 
2000). Two hypothetical experience scenarios were designed: both employing 
typical destination landscapes and differentiated by the presence (or not) of 
movable floating sea cages. The scenarios were presented to potential tourists 
(Chilean professionals) through an online survey. The results of the study will 
inform local tourism planning and contribute to local tourism policy and pro- 
gram development. 
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12.2 Theoretical Framework 


12.2.1 Landscape from the Observer's Perspective 


Scientific knowledge, and in particular geography, has approached the study of 
landscape as a way of integrating natural and social science (Arts et al., 2017). For 
example, Benson and Roe (2000) posed that the identification of landscapes, and 
needs related to landscapes, has arisen in response to the cultural emphasis that has 
been given to territorial studies in recent years. For scholars, landscape must be 
defined and protected to maintain the sustainability of the planet for future genera- 
tions (Benson & Roe, 2000). 

Landscape ecology has traditionally characterized landscapes as systems using 
the concept of land units (Campos-Campos et al., 2018; Zonneveld, 1989). A land 
unit is an ecologically homogeneous land tract that can be surveyed and character- 
ized according to a series of attributes, which typically include soil, vegetation, and 
landform (Zonneveld, 1989). Landscape units are especially helpful in territorial 
planning and management as their delineation helps identify spatial patterns for the 
physical and social dynamics of territories (Campos-Campos et al., 2018). 

Landscape is considered to be a polysemic concept that—historically—was 
viewed differently within the arts and academia (Klonk, 1993). During the Romantic 
Period, the idea of landscape arose as an object of artistic practice and was proposed 
from a perceptual standpoint. In contrast, academics of the period (e.g., Vidal de la 
Blache in France; Carl Sauer in the United States) used landscape to refer to the 
ways in which the surface of the earth integrates physical, geographic, and cultural 
elements (Jones, 2003). 

Contemporary landscape studies have shifted towards the arts’ conceptualiza- 
tion, focused on understanding the perceptions of a landscape rather than the evalu- 
ation of the natural elements and conditioning factors that compose it. This facilitates 
a differentiation between the landscape that is observed—which is subject to per- 
ception—and the environment that facilitates the perception (Fariña & Solana, 
2007). With these elements in mind, it is possible to determine the viewshed, defined 
as “the part of the territory that is visible from a point in it" (Fariña & Solana, 2007, 
p. 263). As Ramírez and López (2015) indicated, “landscape is not a natural reality 
independent of who observes it, but rather it is the meaning that human beings give 
to materialized nature. It is the surface of the Earth, seen and interpreted" (p. 72). 
Therefore, landscape is subject to society's frameworks of understanding and in 
constant transformation. 

Thus, landscape no longer comprises only the natural components of the earth's 
surface but also incorporates constructed, symbolic, and even abstract components 
derived from the viewer's lived experience, worldview, and cultural background. As 
Rodríguez (2021) indicated: 


Landscape presents the world as it is, but at the same time it is a construction, a composition 
of this world, a way of seeing and feeling. It represents the cultural projection of a society 
in a given space, admitting, however, that this is something dynamic (p. 176). 
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And Ramírez and López (2015) emphasized the importance of the symbolic 
aspect of landscapes, noting that individuals frequently symbolize spaces and 
objects by assigning meanings to them. Following the argument reflected by Nogué 
(2007), "landscape can be understood as a social product, resulting from the cultural 
projection of a society in a given space" (p. 12). These perspectives have helped 
evolve the study of landscape, incorporating a close relationship with human beings 
rather than an approach that is alien to them. 

Ramírez and López (2015) posed that original landscapes have been modified by 
society, transitioning them from natural landscapes to cultural landscapes that assume 
societal or individual significance and symbolism. Consequently, landscapes express 
many different types of thoughts, ideas, and emotions; they are conceived through 
different ways of seeing and interpreting. They are cultural constructions that "reflect 
particular ideologies that convey particular ways of appropriating space" (Nogué, 
2007, p.12). The visual, or perceived landscape, includes the aesthetics, the observer's 
sensory perception of the landscape, and the effect of a given landscape on the 
Observer. Although all five senses are involved, the visual sense is considered to be the 
most relevant. As such, landscape is a physical reality that is experienced according to 
the perceptive capacity and cultural background of the observer (Center for 
Environmental Agrarian Studies—CEA, 2022; Zube et al., 1982). 


12.2.2 Natural Landscapes 


The research presented in this chapter focused on the natural landscape. The natu- 
ralness of a landscape can be defined by measuring the number of natural landscape 
units (without human intervention) within a territory, as compared to the number of 
landscape units with anthropic (human caused) modification. Natural landscapes 
have very little human construction, and if it exists, it is dispersed and does not 
monopolize the landscape. Natural landscapes can be subdivided into two main 
categories: undisturbed and intervened. Undisturbed natural landscapes include 
continuous land units with no, or very little, human intervention (e.g., pristine desert 
landscapes, scrublands, steppe, forests, ocean, rivers, lakes, glaciers). Intervened 
natural landscapes have a natural background that is fragmented by landscape units 
that have been, or are currently, subjected to anthropogenic activities (e.g., residen- 
tial settlements, agricultural valleys, aquacultural installations, or transportation and 
communication elements such as roads, highways, bridges, power lines or antennas). 


12.2.3 Chilean Legislation and Environmental Awareness 


In Chile, the landscape is considered to be a component of the environment and is 
an object of protection within the Chilean Environmental Impact Assessment 
System (SEIA), when it is located in an area with unique natural or cultural 
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landscape value (Chilean National Commission on the Environment 1993, 1994; 
Chilean Environmental Evaluation Service, 2019). As such, possible impacts for 
landscape uniqueness are included within Chile's environmental impact studies, as 
instructed within the General Environmental Law (Chilean Law No. 19,300). 
Nevertheless, landscape regulation in Chile is vague. For example, Chile has ratified 
some international treaties, including the Ramsar Convention and the Convention 
on the Protection of Heritage, that imply landscape protection but do not establish a 
definition or set clear parameters for protection (Sandoval, 2021). Chile's current 
constitution makes no reference to landscape, and analysis of related constitutional 
guarantees and obligations (e.g., the right to live in an environment free of pollution, 
the duty of the State to protect the preservation of nature) have concluded that land- 
scape protection is currently limited and restricted, observing that the constitution 
regulates the environment as a guarantee granted to people and, therefore, its notion 
is directly anthropocentric (Bermüdez, 2014; Femenías, 2017; Sandoval, 2021). 
Chile does, however, have more clearly articulated strategies for promoting envi- 
ronmental awareness regarding natural landscape protection. For example, the 
National Biodiversity Strategy (2017—2030) is based on achieving the follow- 
ing vision: 
Chilean society understands, values, respects and integrates biodiversity and the country's 
ecosystem services as a source of its own well-being, stopping their loss and degradation, 
restoring them, protecting them, using them in a sustainable way and distributing the ben- 


efits of biodiversity in a fair and equitable manner, maintaining the possibilities of satisfy- 
ing the needs of future generations. (Chilean Ministry of the Environment, 2016, p.49) 


The strategy's objectives include developing awareness, participation, and infor- 
mation about biodiversity and ecosystem services, as a basis for human welfare and 
Chile's sustainable development (Chilean Ministry of the Environment, 2016). 


12.2.4 Evaluating Perceptions of Landscape Naturalness 


Bernáldez (1985) and Bourassa (1990) established that landscapes contain and emit 
a series of signs through which they communicate their identity. Understanding 
human reactions to landscapes is complex, especially when it comes to understand- 
ing the components of their appreciation and/or preferences. Landscape preferences 
are understood as the valuation of the perceived scenic quality of the visual environ- 
ment and landscape. They are the result of a complex system of innate and acquired 
factors, based on biological, social, and personal reactions to the figurative or sym- 
bolic character of particular scenic elements (De Fuente de Val et al., 2004). 

In the past, measurement of the visual landscape (Calvin et al., 1972; Daniel & 
Vining, 1983; Dunn, 1974; Fines, 1968; Zube et al., 1982) did not employ a stan- 
dardized methodology. Studies, generally undertaken by experts, concentrated on 
descriptions and subsequent classification within categories. Contemporary research 
has evolved a range of methods for visual landscape measurement, including the 
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direct valuation of the visual landscape, through measures of quality, fragility, and 
use capacity (Muñoz et al., 2000; Muñoz, 2004a). Other methods have focused on 
the landscape value of a locality or territorial unit, considering landscape as an envi- 
ronmental component that humans perceive through the visual sense, and models 
that reflect all the visual landscape qualities of a territory (Zambrano & González, 
2002). In Chile, landscape preferences have been evaluated through PA visitor sur- 
veys and mixed methods approaches that included direct assessment of representa- 
tive subjectivity and subsequent indirect analysis of characteristics and components 
(De Fuente de Val & De Lucio, 2003; Mufioz et al., 2012). 


12.3 Materials and Methods 


12.3.1 Study Area 


This study focused on the territory in and around Puerto Puyuhuapi, a small village 
located in the Cisnes Commune, in the Aysén region of Chilean Patagonia. 
Puyuhuapi is one of the gateway communities for Queulat National Park, Magdalena 
Island National Park, and the Patagonian fjords (Fig. 12.1). Located at the northern 
end of the Puyuhuapi Fjord, the village is set against a backdrop of calm waters, 
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Fig. 12.1 Study area and territorial context, within the Aysén Region and Chile 
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surrounded by mountains with abundant vegetation. Puyuhuapi was settled in 1935 
by four German families that relocated to the area before the arrival of war in 
Europe. Taking advantage of Chilean land grants, the families founded a settlement 
based on farming, livestock, fishing, and other pursuits, including the manufacture 
of fine fabrics and rugs (Ludwig Winkler, 2013). The German settlers employed 
carpenters and other trades from the Island of Chiloe, who brought their culture and 
traditions, resulting in a unique heritage and cultural mix, reflected in the local 
architecture, gastronomy, and craftsmanship. 

According to the Cisnes Commune Development Plan (Municipality of Cisnes, 
2018), Puerto Puyuhuapi has a population of around 1,000 persons. The area's most 
important economic activity is tourism, followed by artisan fishing, and commerce. 
The plan notes a growth in private investment in the area, noting a high correlation 
between these investments and tourism. Other, less integral economic activities 
include small-scale ranching and the extraction of forest resources. 

According to the popular press, in 1999 the Chilean Marine Subsecretary granted 
the Salmones de Chile company aquaculture concessions within the Puyuhuapi Bay 
area, located in the viewshed directly in front of the town (Rozas, 2021). The com- 
pany operated the concession with salmon infrastructure present between 2001 and 
2008, and again between 2012 and 2013, but had not operated in the location since. 
In 2020, the company faced losing the concession if it did not reactivate use, and as 
such, planned to reinitiate activities amidst the complications of the COVID-19 
pandemic. Without communicating to the community in advance, they installed a 
series of movable floating sea cages in the Puyuhuapi Bay at the end of August 2020 
with the intention of installing 64,000 rainbow trout fingerlings. These interventions 
in the viewshed provoked immediate reaction with the community, which has since 
protested the company's tactics, both within the community and within the Chilean 
court system, calling for the removal of the infrastructure and the termination of the 
concession (Rozas, 2021), citing its negative impacts on tourism, due to a loss of 
naturalness within the landscape (Cooperativa.cl, 2021; Greenpeace, 2022). 


12.3.2 Product Concept Testing 


This research explored how prospective Chilean tourists valued Puyuhuapi land- 
scapes within a tourism experience context, using a marketing-based method for 
evaluating the perception of the natural landscape, as an alternative to the traditional 
methods employed for land planning. Specifically, the study employed a methodol- 
ogy known as proof of concept, or concept testing, which combines visual depic- 
tions and textual descriptions (Dahan & Srinivasan, 2000) and exposes them to 
potential “customers” using an A/B (or split testing) experiment. A/B concept test- 
ing typically accompanies a product's development process by periodically explor- 
ing the feasibility of a product or service from the perspective of the target audience. 
This approach incorporates feedback gained along the way to maximize a product's 
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utility and chances of success (Dahan & Srinivasan, 2000; Wang, 2007). In this 
study, A/B product concept testing was used to test the visual impact of the floatable 
sea cages in the Puyuhuapi fjord. Participants included prospective Chilean tourists, 
with a focus on professionals. Two hypothetical "products" were created (Product 
A, Product B), using scenes and experiential descriptors typically found in current 
tourism materials and websites for Puerto Puyuhuapi (e.g., Ruta de los Parques, 
Chile es Tuyo, Go Chile, Trip Advisor). Next, A/B testing employed online survey- 
ing to expose the products to two homogeneous groups of potential tourists, who 
were asked to evaluate different aspects (attributes) of the hypothetical products, 
including visual aspects. 


12.3.3 Survey Procedures 


A closed (online) A/B test survey was conducted between September and November 
2021. The target population included potential national visitors to the Puyuhuapi 
area. Participant recruitment was conducted using a database of emails of Chilean 
professionals containing over 100,000 records. An algorithm built in the Qualtrics 
platform was used to assign prospective participants to survey group 1 or 2, and then 
sent an invitation email with a differentiated link (described in detail below). Finally, 
a sample of 402 responses was obtained for each of the two product surveys (Product 
A, Product B), for a total sample of 804 surveys. 


12.3.4 Questionnaire Design 


Each survey instrument was divided into three parts. The first part consisted of the 
tourism experience analysis, where participants were presented with narrative and 
visual cues, and asked to respond to six questions. The textual description included 
the following positioning statement and a bullet-point list of don't miss experiences: 


Visit Puyuhuapi, the portal community for Queulat National Park, Magdalena Island 
National Park and the Patagonian fjords. Located at the northern end of the Puyuhuapi 
fjord, surrounded by mountains of incredible beauty with abundant vegetation, in this quiet 
town you can still breathe the traditions of the first settlers of German and Chiloé origin. 


e Relax in the hot springs near Puyuhuapi 

+ Explore Queulat National Park 

e Tour the village plaza to learn about the history of Puyuhuapi through illustrative panels. 

* Guided kayaking in the fjord (boat and bike excursions are also available) 

* Follow an interpretative trail from the tourist information kiosk, passing by buildings 
that represent the German architectural heritage of the village. 

* Photograph the heritage of Puyuhuapi, represented through the houses located on the 
waterfront of the fjord. 

* Hike the Los Canelos trail on the edge of the town. 
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The photo montages represented typical landscapes of the area that were fre- 
quently shown in tourism promotional literature. The background of the photos 
within the montage were the same for Product A (No aquaculture interventions) and 
Product B (Visible aquaculture interventions). The only difference between the two 
montages was that in Product A, the natural landscapes did not include aquaculture 
interventions, while in Product B, the photos included the movable floating sea 
cages (see Fig. 12.2). Study participants only saw one of the photo montages, 
according to which product group they were randomly assigned. 

Following the descriptive and visual product prompts, participants were asked to 
respond to the following six questions (they were able to return to the description 
and photo montage throughout the survey if desired). The Likert-scale questions 
were identical for participants in Group 1, who were exposed to Product A (No 
Aquaculture interventions), and Group 2, who were exposed to Product B (Visible 
aquaculture interventions): 


* [nitial reaction: What is your initial reaction to this proposed tourism experience? 

* Uniqueness: How unique is this proposed tourism experience compared to other 
products currently available? 

e Attractiveness: How attractive is this proposed tourism experience compared to 
other products currently available? 

* Appeal: How much do you like or dislike this proposed tourism experience? 

e Sustainability: How sustainable is this proposed experience? 

* Personal Relevance: How relevant is this proposed tourism experience for you 
personally? 


The second part of the questionnaire sought clarification and context about par- 
ticipants’ responses to the tourist experience presented, by asking them to write 
down the proposed visual and experiential aspects they liked most and least. The 
final section asked participants to share socio-demographic characteristics, includ- 
ing sex, age, income, education, place of residence, belonging to an Indigenous 
people, marital status, and professional situation in the last 3 months. 


12.3.5 Statistical Analysis 


Descriptive statistical analysis was performed to determine means and standard 
deviations for quantitative variables, frequencies, and percentages for categorical 
variables. Comparative analysis employed hypothesis tests for mean differences, 
using the Likert scale in quantitative form. Although we would have preferred to 
conduct multiple A/B experiments within the original list of over 100,000 
records, the available project resources allowed us to conduct a single A/B exper- 
iment from the larger database. Thus, bootstrapping was performed. Bootstrapping 
is a statistical procedure used to approximate characteristics of the distribution in 
a sample through simulation. It generates a large number of samples by 
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Fig. 12.2 Supporting photo montages, representing landscapes that are frequently pictured within 
tourism promotional messages, without (Product A—top) and with (Product B—bottom) aquacul- 
ture interventions 
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resampling the original sample (with replacement). Each of these new samples 
are used to calculate estimates of a parameter, which are then combined to form 
a sampling distribution (Kung et al., 2020). Based on these distributions, para- 
metric and non-parametric hypothesis tests were used to determine the difference 
in means or medians between the two groups (Product A, Product B) for each 
question associated with the experience. In addition, an analysis of variance and/ 
or Friedman's test was performed to test for interaction between socio-demo- 
graphic characteristic variables and the experience ratings. For the interactions 
that were significant, Tukey's multiple comparisons tests were performed. To 
determine the effect of socio-demographic characteristic variables on the alterna- 
tives (Product A, Product B), a bivariate analysis of variance was performed 
between the assigned fourism experience alternatives factor (Product A—No 
aquaculture interventions, and Product B—Visible aquaculture interventions) 
and the following socio-demographic characteristic variables: sex, education, 
income, age, and population density. Population density was obtained according 
to the population and surface area of the region of origin of the respondents, 
which was categorized as low («40 persons/km?), medium (40-99 persons/km?), 
medium high (100—400 persons/km?), or high (2400 persons/km?). Data analysis 
was performed with RStudio statistical software. 


12.4 Results 


12.4.1 Study Sample 


As shown in Table 12.1, the sample characteristics for Group 1 and Group 2 were 
homogeneous, as sought within A/B testing, with a majority of participants liv- 
ing in Chile's central zone (74.0 and 67.4%, respectively). This zone includes the 
Metropolitan, Valparaiso, and O'Higgins regions, together representing 56% of 
the general population of Chile (Chilean National Institute of Statistics (INE), 
2019). The next highest concentration of participants resided in Chile's southern 
zone (20.0% and 19.2%, respectively), which includes the regions of Maule, 
Nuble, Bío Bío, Araucanía, Los Ríos, and Los Lagos, representing 29.996 of 
Chile's total population (INE, 2019). Much lower percentages of study partici- 
pants resided in the northern (Arica-Parinacota, Tarapacá, Antofagasta, Atacama, 
and Coquimbo Regions) and southernmost (Aysén and Magallanes Regions) 
zones of Chile, which together account for 14.196 of the Chilean population 
(12.6 and 1.5%, respectively). For both groups, the participants skewed slightly 
more female than the national average (53.5 versus the national average of 51%), 
with the majority of participants (87.4%) between 25 and 54 years old. 
Approximately 5096 of the combined sample reported a family income above 1.5 
million pesos, which seems accurate considering the study focused on Chilean 
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Table 12.1 Sample distribution 


Percentages 
Group 1 | Group 2 
Product | Product 
Variables Categories A B 
Zone of Chile North 3.9 9] 
Central 74.0 67.4 
South 20.0 19.2 
Austral 2.1 4.3 
Population density in place of Low density («40 persons/km?) 20.6 28.4 
residence Medium-low density (40-99 persons/ | 15.2 11.4 
km?) 
Medium-high density (100-400 10.2 10.7 
persons/km?) 
High density (2400 persons/km?) 54.0 49.5 
Sex Male 46.5 47.5 
Female 53.5 52.9 
Age 18-24 0.3 0.3 
25-34 19.2 20.5 
35-44 38.3 39.8 
45-54 29.9 23.2 
55-64 8.7 10.1 
65 or more 3.6 6.1 
Civil status Married 44.9 43.7 
Living with a partner 23.5 24.8 
Widowed 1.2 1.6 
Divorced/separated 10.5 7.9 
Other 2.5 3.8 
Children at home No 47.3 50.6 
Yes 52.7 49.4 
Highest level of education High School (or lower) 6.3 5.4 
attained Technical associate degree 18.8 16.4 
University bachelor’s degree or higher | 75.0 78.2 
Monthly Income <$CLP300,000 5.1 4.0 
$CLP301,000—600,000 7.9 6.9 
$CLP601,000-900,000 13.7 8.9 
$CLP901,000-1,500,000 24.8 26.1 
»$CLP1,500,000 48.6 54.1 


professionals and that 68.596 of the participants were either married or living 
with a partner. According to the INE (2022), in 2021, the average monthly salary 
for employed workers in Chile was $681.039 CLP, and 16% received an income 
equal or greater than 1.0 million pesos per month. 
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12.4.2 Responses to Current Nature-Based Tourism 
Experience Positioning with and without the Presence 
of Aquaculture Infrastructure 


In general, study participants in both groups 1 and 2 found the tourism experi- 
ences they were presented in Puyuhuapi to be highly attractive, appealing, and 
relevant. Approximately 66% of the respondents indicated an extremely positive 
initial reaction to the experience they viewed, and another 29% indicated a some- 
what positive first reaction to the proposed experience (Fig. 12.3a). Similarly, 
more than 60% indicated they found the offering extremely appealing, and another 
33.896 agreed to finding it moderately or somewhat appealing (Fig. 12.3b). And 
the majority of study respondents indicated that the product they were exposed to 
in Puyuhuapi was very attractive (56.7%), followed by 28% who indicated that it 
was somewhat attractive (Fig. 12.3c). More than 9096 expressed that the Puyuhuapi 
tourism offerings were personally relevant at some level, with more than 71.6% 
expressing moderate or extreme levels of personal relevance (Fig. 12.4a). 
Participants expressed less enthusiasm about the uniqueness of their proposed 
experience; for example, less than half of participants (4396) found the Puyuhuapi 
experience they viewed to be very or extremely unique (Fig. 12.4b). And, while 
slightly more than a quarter of participants (26.1%) evaluated their experience as 
being extremely sustainable; the majority of participants perceived at least some 
level of risk regarding the sustainability of the tourism experience they were pro- 
vided (66.1%), with 1.196 evaluating their experience as having some degree of 
unsustainability (Fig. 12.4c). 


12.4.3 Comparative Analysis Between Tourism Experience 
Alternatives with and without the Presence of Visible 
Aquaculture Infrastructure 


Figure 12.5 shows the results of the hypothesis tests (T-tests) to see if there were 
differences between Group 1 and Group 2 mean ratings for the tourism product 
experience attributes (Initial reaction, Uniqueness, Attractiveness, Appeal, 
Sustainability, Personal relevance). Surprisingly, the mean values and confidence 
intervals for the two groups were very similar, suggesting high levels of agreement 
around the product experience attributes, regardless of which product was evaluated 
(see also Table 12.2). 
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Fig. 12.3 Frequency distributions showing participant perceptions of the tourism experience 
described within the survey [(a) Initial Reaction; (b) Uniqueness; (c) Attractiveness] 
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Fig. 12.4 Frequency distributions showing participant perceptions of the tourism experience 
described within the survey [(a) Appeal; (b) Sustainability; (c) Personal Relevance] 
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Fig. 12.5 Mean scores and confidence intervals of the groups for Product A (Group 1) and Product 
B (Group 2) experience attribute ratings 


Table 12.2 Means, bootstrap confidence intervals, and T-tests for Product A (Group 1) and 
Product B (Group 2) experience attribute ratings 


Bootstrap* 
95% confidence 


interval T-test for equality of 
Inferior Superior | means? 


Product experience Product 
attributes* concept 
Product: 


P-value 


Initial reaction 
Uniqueness 


Attractiveness 3.76 0.25 ns 
Appeal 6.42 0.96 ns 
Sustainability 5.90 0.40 ns 
Personal relevance 5.90 0.85 ns 


“Unless otherwise stated, results are based on 1000 bootstrap samples 

Pns p-value > 0.05 

“The Initial Reaction, Uniqueness, and Attractiveness variables used a 5-point Likert scale. The 
Appeal, Sustainability, and Personal relevance variables used a 7-point Likert Scale 


12.4.4 The Effect of Socio-demographic Characteristic 
Variables on Experience Attribute Ratings 
with and without the Presence of Visible 
Aquaculture Infrastructure 


Table 12.3 presents the p-value and significance of mean product experience 
attributes ratings across socio-demographic characteristic variable groupings. 
Several statistically significant differences were found between the initial 
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Table 12.3 Summary of interactions between experience attributes and demographic variables 
using analysis of variance 


Demographic variables 

Product experience attributes | Sex Education | Income Age Density 

Initial Reaction 0.820ns  |0.539 ns 0.444ns |0.747ns_  |0.066* 

Uniqueness 0.435 ns 0.023" 0.909 ns |0.268ns |0.021* 
Attractiveness 0.610 ns |0.609 ns 0.649ns (0.935 ns_  |0.118 ns 

Appeal 0.092" 0.778 ns 0.984ns |0.849ns | 0.886 ns 
l Sustainability 0.705 ns | 0.294 ns 0.125ns |0.973ns  |0.682 ns 
Personal Relevance 0.310 ns | 0.294 ns 0.638 ns |0.589ns  |0.516 ns 


Note: ns p-value >0.05; 'p-value<0.10; “p-value «0.05; “p-value «0.01 


reaction experience attribute and the participants’ population density demo- 
graphic variable (p-value «0.10); between the uniqueness experience attribute 
and both the /evel of studies (p-value «0.05) and population density demo- 
graphic variables (p-value «0.05); and between the appeal experience attribute 
and the sex demographic variable (p-value «0.10). There were no significant 
differences observed between any of the socio-demographic characteristic vari- 
ables and the questions about tourism experience attractiveness, sustainability, 
and relevance. 

To determine where the interaction occurred as a function of population den- 
sity, Tukey's a posteriori multiple comparisons analysis (DHS) was performed. 
Graphs of significant interactions between experience attributes and demographic 
variables are shown in Figs. 12.6 and 12.7. For example, people residing in a 
high-density region of Chile (2400 persons/km?) did not present significant dif- 
ferences in the mean score for their initial reactions (Product A = 4.61; Product 
B = 4.62); however, for persons residing in areas with low population density 
(«40 persons/km?), there was a significant difference in the mean score (Product 
A = 4.65; Product B = 4.49; p < 0.10). For uniqueness, the mean scores were 
significantly different across all four population density levels (p < 0.05), with 
similar interactions to the initial reaction results; persons living in areas of lower 
density perceived Product A as being more unique (Product A = 3.45; Product 
B = 3.27), and persons in living in high density areas perceived them as less 
unique (Product A = 3.35; Product B = 3.29). There were also significant differ- 
ences in the mean values for uniqueness and levels of education, in that partici- 
pants with lower level of education perceived Product B to be significantly more 
unique than Product A, while persons with undergraduate degrees or higher eval- 
uated Product A to be significantly more unique than Product B. Finally, signifi- 
cant differences were observed between the mean ratings of women and men for 
the appeal experience attribute, with women rating both of the products with 
significantly higher appeal (Product A = 6.58; Product B = 6.46) than men 
(Product A = 6.23; Product B = 6.33). Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
women rated Product A more appealing than Product B, whereas men found 
Product B to be more appealing. 
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Fig. 12.6 Graphs of significant interactions between experience attributes and demographic vari- 
ables [(a) Initial Reaction and Population Density; (b) Uniqueness and Population Density] 
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Fig. 12.7 Graphs of significant interactions between experience attributes and demographic vari- 
ables [(a) Uniqueness and Education; (b) Appeal and Sex] 


12.5 Discussion 


This research sought to understand the perceptions and preferences of Chilean pro- 
fessionals with respect to tourism experiences being offered in and around 
Puyuhuapi, Chile, and the potential impacts of the aquaculture infrastructure within 
the natural and cultural landscapes. To understand the potential of the current study, 
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it is helpful to contextualize the sample characteristics with recent Chilean internal 
tourism tendencies. For example, longitudinal studies realized by the Chilean 
Subsecretary of Tourism (2022) indicated that in 2019, Chileans made more than 
22-million overnight tourism trips and another 17-million full-day excursions 
within national territory. More than 40% of the trips taken by Chilean national tour- 
ists originated from the Metropolitan region of Chile, and specifically, the Maipü 
Commune (Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism, 2022). The principal Chilean regional 
destinations for national tourism included Valparaíso, the Metropolitan region, 
Biobio, the Araucanía, and O’ Higgins, which received a combined total of 13.6 mil- 
lion national tourists in 2019, which was slightly lower than the prior year (Chilean 
National Tourism Service, 2020). For these regions, around a quarter of visitors 
were from the same region, while the other three-quarters lived in other regions. In 
contrast, the Aysén region of Chile received 180,381 national tourists in 2019, down 
36.5% from the prior year (Chilean National Tourism Service, 2020). While less 
information has been documented about national tourism tendencies and behaviors 
in Aysén, a recent search of Trip advisor emphasized all terrain tours along the 
Carretera Austral and nature tours as being the most popular experiences in Aysén. 
And 5 of the top 25 regional excursions, according to tripadvisor.cl, focused on the 
area of Puyuhuapi, and especially, visits to Queulat National Park. 

The recent tourism context within Chile and the Aysén Region supports the 
importance of understanding the perceptions and preferences of the national tour- 
ism sector for choosing tourism experiences and landscapes. And, the demographic 
profile of the current study, with its high incidence of participants from Chile's more 
developed, urban zones, and of participants with higher levels of education and 
income, provides informative input for the local tourism sector, in and around 
Puyuhuapi, as they seek to understand the potential of their current tourism experi- 
ence positioning and possible impacts resulting from the presence of aquaculture 
infrastructure in their landscapes. 


12.5.1 Understanding the Potential for Current Tourism 
Experience Positioning with Prospective 
Chilean Tourists 


Participant responses to current nature-based tourism experience positioning were 
extremely positive, regardless of which product they viewed. They expressed posi- 
tive initial reactions to the descriptions and photography of the destination and its 
natural and cultural landscapes, finding them to be attractive, appealing, and person- 
ally relevant, with or without the presence of movable floating sea cages. On one 
hand, these results should encourage the tourism sector about the viability of its 
current tourism positioning and experiences and reassure them that all is not lost if 
the salmon infrastructure remains in the landscape. However, tendencies with 
respect to some of the other experience variables (e.g., Uniqueness, Sustainability) 
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suggest some underlying concerns that should be addressed through further research 
and planning. 

For example, less than 1096 of the combined sample perceived the tourism expe- 
rience they were presented to be extremely unique. Rather, more than half of the 
participants (5796) found the proposed experience and its associated landscapes, to 
be somewhat, slightly or not at all unique. This should be concerning to destination 
managers, who are seeking to differentiate their positioning within marketing and 
promotional materials, especially considering the remote and hard-to-reach nature 
of the Puyuhuapi destination. Further, Chilean legislation protected landscapes that 
have unique natural or cultural landscape values. Study results do not support build- 
ing this argument for the landscapes of Puyuhuapi, based on the perceptions of 
prospective Chilean tourists. Future research, focused on defining unique aspects of 
the Puyuhuapi destination and landscapes, from the vantagepoint of prospective and 
actual tourists, could help improve both destination positioning and experience 
offerings, and perhaps, contribute to defining strategies for protecting territory 
landscapes. 

Future research should also be oriented toward understanding how prospective 
Chilean tourists define the concept of sustainability for tourism landscapes. The 
majority of study participants (73.9%) responded that the Puyuhuapi landscapes 
included in the tourism experiences (both with and without salmon aquaculture 
infrastructure) were not extremely sustainable. One possible explanation for these 
scores could be that participants perceived the landscapes within the experiences as 
vulnerable. Maybe they would prefer to visit the destination if protections could 
ensure their permanence over time. These outcomes would certainly correlate with 
the apprehension that residents have expressed regarding the threats coming from 
the development and the impact they could have on the conservation of the natural 
landscapes, and the ecosystems of the area. Nevertheless, this hypothesis must be 
validated through future research before a tourism-based justification for landscape 
protection can be developed. 


12.5.2 Comparative Analysis Between Tourism Experience 
Alternatives with and without the Presence of Visible 
Aquaculture Infrastructure 


The lack of significant differences between the tourism experience alternatives 
(Product A, Product B) were surprising. Nevertheless, it is important to remember 
that participants were only exposed to one or the other alternatives, without the pos- 
sibility to compare between the two. Returning to the landscape studies research 
provides several possible explanations that serve as hypotheses for future work 
(Nogué, 2007; Ramírez & López, 2015; Rodríguez, 2021). 

For example, Nogúe (2007), and later Rodríguez (2021), proposed that land- 
scapes represent the cultural projection of societies. Moreover, as multiple 
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landscape researchers have observed, landscape experiences reflect observers’ per- 
ceptive capacities and cultural backgrounds (Center for Environmental Agrarian 
Studies—CEA, 2022; Zube et al., 1982). The majority of Chileans live and work in 
a very urban cultural setting dominated by urban and industrial landscapes (Gale 
et al., 2021; Janubová & Gress, 2016). This may help explain why participants who 
were exposed to Product B were so accepting of the industrial components within 
otherwise largely natural landscapes. For them, the natural components of the land- 
scape may have sufficiently dominated the overall visual aspect of the product expe- 
rience; thus, the viewsheds presented in Product B (Visible aquaculture 
interventions), aligned with the nature-based tourism description provided. 

Alternatively, perhaps their responses to Product B reflected a complacency 
about the presence of salmon aquaculture infrastructure. Results from Ednie and 
Gale (2021) identified similar complacency tendencies with respect to urban dwell- 
ers and natural sounds. Urban dwellers were exposed to anthropogenic sounds 
within the natural settings with which they felt most connected and those who 
reported hearing them more often, found them as more acceptable within a natural 
setting. Ednie and Gale (2021) warned that this type of urban complacency about 
anthropogenic components in nature created risks with respect to the reliability of 
social norm data for the conservation of natural areas. Results of the current study 
seem to align with these findings, reinforcing the authors' call for continued research 
around urban frames of reference and perceived naturalness (e.g. Groulx 
et al., 2017). 

Ramírez and López's (2015) research, which proposed that modified landscapes 
may hold cultural significance and symbolism for observers, also seems relevant for 
this discussion of our results. Perhaps the largely urban sample of our study assigned 
a positive significance to the industrial development portrayed through the salmon 
aquaculture infrastructure. Chile is the second largest salmon producer in the world, 
with a reported 26% of the production worldwide, and an average reported annual 
growth of more than 10% over the past 3 years (Cuéllar, 2022; Riedemann Fuentes 
et al., 2021). According to Cuéllar (2022), 99% of Chile's salmon is produced 
within the three Patagonian regions of Los Lagos (42.296), Aysén (40.596), and 
Magallanes (17%). Chilean salmon is sold throughout the country and exported 
around the world. Given the importance of salmon production within the Chilean 
economy and the professional, urban nature of our sample population, it seems 
plausible that a natural landscape that has been modified with the presence of float- 
able sea cages, may be perceived as interesting, appealing, attractive, personally 
relevant, and even sustainable. 

Although Muñoz (2004a) observed increasing levels of environmental aware- 
ness among Chilean citizens, it is also plausible that the majority of participants in 
this study were not aware or knowledgeable, or perhaps, were apathetic about the 
value and importance of the natural ecosystems in and around Puyuhuapi. They may 
also lack awareness or knowledge about the difficulties (e.g., the impacts of the ISA 
virus between 2007 and 2009; red tide events after massive dead salmon dumping 
in 2016; the sinking of the Seikongen well boat, with its toxic cargo of oil and 
decomposed salmon in 2017; numerous large-scale salmon escapes, and an 
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increased presence of industrial trash along the coast) associated with salmon aqua- 
culture production in Patagonia (Riedemann Fuentes et al., 2021). Thus, the focus 
on building environmental awareness within Chile's National Biodiversity Strategy 
(2017-2030) seems both appropriate, and vitally important for communities like 
Puyuhuapi, who hope to build a tourism offering based on natural landscape 
valuation. 


12.5.3 Determination of the Effect of Socio-demographic 
Characteristic Variables on the Product Alternatives 
with and without the Presence of Visible 
Aquaculture Infrastructure 


Understanding the interactions that occurred between product experience attributes 
and socio-demographic characteristic variables adds important context that may 
inform future research needs and strategies for building environmental awareness as 
well as destination experience positioning. For example, earlier we discussed land- 
scape studies research that has drawn out the importance of cultural backgrounds, 
projections, and observers’ perceptive capacities (Center for Environmental 
Agrarian Studies—CEA, 2022; Nogué, 2007; Rodríguez, 2021; Zube et al., 1982). 
While the current study was exploratory, with a limited scope, our analysis showed 
significant interactions between several of the tourism experience attributes (i.e., 
initial reaction, uniqueness, appeal), and demographic variables (population den- 
sity, levels of education, sex) that can orient future cultural and landscape perception 
research. Focused future research to understand the frames of reference for people 
living in distinct population density situations in Chile may help illuminate the 
impacts of living within heavily industrialized settings, and the types of environ- 
mental awareness efforts that are required for reaching an urban society that is often 
concentrated far away from the remote areas where natural environments are 
conserved. 

The interactions between uniqueness and level of education were also interest- 
ing, suggesting the need for differentiation strategies, both in environmental aware- 
ness building efforts, and for tourism positioning and experience design. It seems 
possible that the differences in preferences associated with education may be related 
to career possibilities and options. For example, the salmon aquaculture sector in 
Chile has provided important sources of work through a range of jobs for persons 
with technical degrees, or with high-school degrees or less, within the hatchery, 
farming, and processing phases, specifically in roles that are associated more 
directly with infrastructure sites and installations (Riedemann Fuentes et al., 2021). 
Perhaps, these groups of participants rated uniqueness higher for the natural land- 
scapes that were modified with the presence of floatable sea cages, because they 
represented innovations that could lead to jobs and increased economic opportuni- 
ties. More research is warranted to understand these differences and their implica- 
tions for environmental awareness and tourism. 
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12.6 Conclusions 


This chapter explored some of the tensions that can arise for conservation-based 
development in Chilean Patagonia, responding to 2020 concerns from Puyuhuapi 
tourism providers about potentially negative impacts for viewsheds affected by the 
installation of salmon aquaculture infrastructure within the surrounding fjords. Our 
research sought to help these stakeholders understand the potential impact of this 
salmon aquaculture infrastructure on potential tourists, by exploring whether cur- 
rent nature-based tourism experience positioning was well received and relevant, 
with and without the presence of salmon aquaculture infrastructure (movable float- 
ing sea cages) in the Puyuhuapi bay. Our results suggested that the current destina- 
tion and experience positioning used in Puyuhuapi were relevant to participants. 
Moreover, the visible presence of the movable floating sea cages did not provoke 
significant differences in the valuation of the landscape for these prospective tour- 
ists. Nevertheless, there were socio-demographic characteristics (i.e., population 
density, level of education, sex) that acted as determinants for respondents' charac- 
terization of the initial reaction, uniqueness, and appeal of the two hypothetical 
products. 

Results provided interesting initial insights around the complex challenge of bal- 
ancing conservation and development in a way that permits sustainability and qual- 
ity of life for the long-term. It raised a number of interesting hypotheses and research 
questions that warrant future research to inform conservation-based development 
strategies and outcomes. Specifically, the lack of significant differences between 
participants perceptions of the landscapes, with and without the presence of salmon 
aquaculture infrastructure (movable floating sea cages) in the Puyuhuapi bay, sug- 
gests the importance of expanding understanding of Chilean perspectives and imag- 
inaries of Patagonia, and its abundant natural settings and values. 
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Part III 
Building Resilience and Sustainability 


Part III offers strategies for building resilience and sustainability, contextualized 
through Patagonia's varied and volatile circumstances of climate change, environ- 
mental and human health, and geographic periphery. 


Chapter 13 (f 
Employing Local Tourism Councils gest 
to Improve Protected Area Tourism 
Development and Governance in the Aysén 
Region of Chile 


Adriano Rovira, Gabriel Inostroza Villanueva, 
Guillermo Sebastián Pacheco Habert, and Pablo Szmulewicz 


Abstract This chapter presents a recent regional project developed to improve 
tourism governance in and around the protected areas (PAs) administered by the 
National System of State Natural Protected Areas (SNASPE) within the Aysén 
Region of Chile. The project focused on the design of a participatory multi-scale 
governance and management system that would enable local communities to work 
with SNASPE PAs and improve tourism services for visitors, both within PAs and 
within the surrounding communities. As part of the project, a proposal for the cre- 
ation of Local Tourism Councils (LTC) was developed. In this chapter, we discuss 
the validation of the proposed local governance model through a pilot implementa- 
tion of the LTC concept, within the Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP) and two 
of its primary gateway communities: Cerro Castillo Village and Puerto Ingeniero 
Ibáñez. Early outcomes for the CCNP and its gateway communities seem to support 
the potential for the LTC model. We present a series of enabling factors observed 
during the project that may inform the creation of other LTCs in other areas. 
Achieving this outcome would help stimulate local economies and improve the 
potential for tourism development to be compatible with the conservation of natural 
and cultural heritage. 
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13.1 Introduction 


The Aysén Region is located in the southernmost tip of Chile, between 43?38' and 
49°16’ south latitude, in the heart of Chilean Patagonia. It is one of the largest and 
least populated regions of Chile, with a territory of 108,494 km? and a population 
density of just one person per square kilometer (DNA Expertus, 2016). The natural 
landscapes of the region are valued for their scenic beauty, their uniqueness, and for 
their perceived pristineness (DNA Expertus, 2016). Currently, approximately 50% 
of the region's territory is under protection within the National System of State 
Natural Protected Areas (SNASPE). Regional SNASPE protected areas (PAs) cur- 
rently include seven National Parks, eight National Reserves and two Natural 
Monuments, which together cover approximately 51,620 km’. 

Natural PAs are particularly attractive for nature enjoyment and recreation, help- 
ing to satisfy a number of human needs. For example, recreational and touristic use 
of PAs has been shown to foster and strengthen connections with nature, and in 
many cases, levels of support for conservation (Figueira, 2011; Gale & Ednie, 
2019). Nevertheless, recreation and tourism use produce impacts for PAs and can 
negatively affect their objectives related to ecosystem and biodiversity conservation 
(Hummel et al., 2019), especially when use is improperly managed or controlled. 
Prior to COVID-19, global tourism trends showed a substantial increase in demand 
for nature tourism, which manifested in Aysén through an increase in the number of 
tourists seeking nature, adventure, and extreme sports. Visits to SNASPE PAs grew 
during this timeframe, averaging a 796 increase per year between 2010 and 2019 
(Szmulewicz & Aedo, 2020). This increase in visitation has been even more drastic 
in the Aysén Region, which saw a 28.796 increase per year between 2012 and 2018 
(Pacheco & Boldt, 2020). 

Aysén's SNASPE PAs are managed by the Chilean National Forestry Corporation 
(CONAP), a private legal entity, which reports to the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. 
CONAF's responsibilities include regulating and defining appropriate use in these 
areas, in balance with the principles of conservation and nature protection. 
Historically, CONAFs management approach has not included participatory gover- 
nance strategies; however, increasing social and economic interest in SNASPE PAs 
and their management has fostered increasing recognition and support for these 
types of approaches. For example, from 2016 to 2018, CONAF implemented a 
3-year initiative within Aysén to improve visitor experiences and build management 
capacity. Gale et al. (2018) observed that, 


Rather than viewing the protected areas as islands connected to the center by better infra- 
structure and roads, the project placed emphasis on better integrating them within their own 
local areas, and the implementation of adaptive models for maintaining conservation priori- 
ties through the growth and increasing recreation experience demands. (p. 26) 


Tourism stakeholders have also noted the need for better coordination and a shared 
governance structure for SNASPE PAs. For example, analysis conducted by the 
region's strategic nature-based tourism development program, PER Turismo Aysén, 
determined that the lack of a coordinated system of governance for the different 
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actors linked to nature-based tourism in the region represented a weakness for sus- 
tainable tourism growth (DNA Expertus, 2016). Furthermore, Aedo (2020) noted 
that, based on their proximity, all of the towns and cities of the Aysén Region can be 
associated with at least one SNASPE PA. For these reasons, a regional gateway 
communities’ approach to nature-based recreation and tourism management has 
been gaining interest and support within the Aysén region. The gateway strategy 
would concentrate on tourism services within these communities (lodging, food 
services, guides, etc.), rather than within the PAs themselves (Aedo, 2020). 

This chapter presents the lessons learned from a recent 2-year regional project 
that was developed to improve the governance of tourism development in and 
around Aysén SNASPE PAs. The project was financed by CORFO, the Chilean 
economic development agency, through funding designed to enhance regional eco- 
nomic competitiveness. The objective of this project was to design a participatory 
multi-scale governance system that would enable local communities to work with 
PAs and improve tourism services for visitors, both within PAs and their surround- 
ing communities. This would be achieved by facilitating direct dialogue between 
SNASPE PA administration, other public sector institutions, the private sector, aca- 
demic institutions, and the social and commercial organizations of the Aysén 
Region's PA gateway communities. Improving these linkages, it was believed, 
would help stimulate local economies and improve the potential for tourism devel- 
opment to be compatible with the preservation of natural and cultural heritage. 

The project consisted of four main stages: (1) a review of participatory gover- 
nance best practices, (2) an analysis of the existing governance structure in the 
region of Aysén, (3) the development of a participatory governance proposal for PAs 
and their gateway communities in Aysén, and (4) a pilot implementation of the pro- 
posed system within one area of the region. The following sections will share high- 
lights for the first three phases as well as an in-depth review of phase four. Our aim 
is to provide insights about how local community participatory mechanisms can be 
integrated into multilevel governance systems in order to improve conservation area 
planning and support locally sustainable tourism. 


13.2 Project Phases 


13.2.1 Phase 1: Participatory Governance Best Practices 


The first stage of the project focused on a review of participatory governance theory 
and best practice. The concept of governance originated from strategic alliances 
between the public and private sectors (i.e., Mayntz, 2005), a conceptualization that 
is very present in Chile as evidenced by the tourism governance of Chilean destina- 
tions (Pacheco et al., 2015). In recent years, the concept of governance has branched 
to include new approaches designed to address changing societal needs and 
demands, including participatory, collaborative, adaptive, polycentric, public, and 
multilevel governance (Casady et al., 2020; Cejudo et al., 2018; Christensen et al., 
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2020; Cunill-Grau & Leyton, 2016; Pacheco & Henríquez, 2018; Vella et al., 2015). 
Differences between these styles of governance often center around principles of 
corporate governance, including the processes, rules, and practices for directing and 
controlling a system or institution. Traditionally, top-down hierarchical governance 
processes were employed by governments and private entities (Lovrić et al., 2018; 
Chang & Watanabe, 2019; Maestre-Andrés et al., 2018), in contrast to the bottom- 
up governance approaches employed by communities (Pacheco & Henríquez, 
2018). Bottom-up approaches emphasize coordination between actors at the local, 
regional, and national scales through multilevel and polycentric governance plat- 
forms that are focused and designed to address the environment and sustainable 
management of nature (Vella et al., 2015; Matson et al., 2016; Urquiza et al., 2019). 

Although a close relationship is maintained between governance and manage- 
ment, collaborative governance systems separate the two in order to allow actors to 
move beyond the simple technical aspects of PA management and address more 
complex social issues like local community acceptance and participation in decision- 
making. Borrini-Feyerabend and Hill (2019) highlight the differences between the 
two concepts, specifying that management pertains to the actions completed to 
achieve proposed objectives, while governance encompasses the decision-making 
process itself and who participates in forming the objectives and their associated 
strategies. In short, governance defines who is responsible for making decisions on 
financing, monitoring, and evaluating management, among other duties. 

The governance of public PAs begins with the process and decisions related to 
their creation and delineation, or the way in which they are to be managed. These 
processes can occur through a number of different frameworks or approaches, rang- 
ing from exclusive government or privately driven processes to those driven by 
communities. Traditionally, PA management has largely been the responsibility of 
national governments or private actors and entrepreneurs, who govern these PAs 
without participation from the local and/or Indigenous communities that live within 
or nearby these areas (Brenner, 2019; Lovrié et al., 2018; Major et al., 2018; 
Mardones, 2018; Maretti et al., 2019; Niedziatkowski et al., 2018). As with the rest 
of the world (i.e., national parks in Africa or Asia), participatory mechanisms in 
Chilean and Latin American PAs remain scarce (Koy et al., 2019; Chang & 
Watanabe, 2019). 

Nevertheless, through the synergies and shared challenges facing conservation 
and nature-based tourism, new participatory mechanisms have emerged that make it 
possible for communities to co-manage these territories to various degrees (Tseng 
et al., 2019; Bello et al., 2016; Islam et al., 2017; Pacheco, 2014; Pacheco & 
Szmulewicz, 2013). Best-practice governance frameworks are increasingly being 
designed to share decision-making authority between the public entities responsible 
for the PA's administration and other actors present in the territory where the PA is 
located (Pacheco & Boldt, 2020; Rovira et al., 2020; Worboys & Trzyna, 2019). 
These new forms of PA governance make up an emerging and inclusive conserva- 
tion paradigm that is unique to the twenty-first century, promoting participation, 
transparency, pluralism, and other democratic features and practices that strengthen 
nature conservation measures (Brenner & De la Vega, 2014; Sanz & Torres, 2006; 
Stoll-Kleemann et al., 2010). Community participation is a key component in these 
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governance models, which require that local communities have the authority to 
influence decision-making in a binding way. For example, new public governance 
approaches, like the Whole of Government Approach and the Joint Government 
Approach, have infused the idea of integrating more actors in the deliberation and 
decision-making processes of public institutions. In general, these approaches focus 
mainly on addressing discoordination within the public sector by incorporating the 
private sector when necessary (Christensen et al., 2020). 

This greater coordination among actors through governance systems is not yet 
prevalent in Chile, where governance approaches still focus on forms of New Public 
Management that place greater emphasis on strategic alliances between public and 
private institutions. Public participation is also an important component of Chile's 
new public management and governance and has gradually infused a critical look at 
Chilean institutionalism (Casady et al., 2020; Howlett et al., 2017). Through these 
emerging processes for political organization, public and private actors, as well as 
local Chilean communities, are adapting to new structures in which binding mecha- 
nisms of participation are central to the governance process. While these approaches 
have not been implemented in the SNASPE PAs of Aysén, current trends suggest 
that their incorporation would be both timely and possible. Thus, it seems possible 
that binding participation mechanisms could also be incorporated within the gover- 
nance and administration of Chilean PAs and related public policy. 

The review of participatory governance theory and best practice undertaken in 
this initial stage of the project provided guiding principles for the remaining three 
stages. Within the context of this project, governance was conceptualized as a col- 
lective process of deliberation in which a diverse set of actors generate agreements 
and make decisions. This same group of actors subsequently control the implemen- 
tation of these agreements and actions through accountability and compliance 
mechanisms (Casady et al., 2020; Cejudo, 2011; Cejudo et al., 2018; Cunill-Grau & 
Leyton, 2016; Christensen et al., 2020; Howlett et al., 2017; Osborne, 2010; Rhodes, 
2015). The project sought to inform governance systems in PA gateway communi- 
ties that face sustainability and management challenges by improving local organi- 
zation and tapping into the knowledge and practices of these gateway communities 
(Ostrom, 2000; Pacheco, 2018). Furthermore, the project recognized participatory 
governance as being directly linked to multilevel and polycentric governance 
through the integration of civil society in the planning processes of conservation 
areas and associated public policies. 


13.2.2 Phase 2: Analysis of the Governance Process 
in the Region of Aysén 


Informed by the guiding principles outlined above, the second phase of the project 
evaluated current governance practices within Aysén SNASPE PAs. This was 
accomplished through a series of meetings with regional tourism and SNASPE PA 
authorities, in which a conceptual map was developed to help understand the current 
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structure and relations between nature-based tourism and PA stakeholders, and doc- 
ument the dynamics and challenges associated with nature-based tourism gover- 
nance in and around SNASPE PAs within the Aysén Region (Fig. 13.1). 

Participants identified that, at the time of the project, the core of PA governance 
rested with the SNASPE, which was administered by CONAF. SNASPE gover- 
nance comprised of a Consejo Consultivo (Advisory Council) for each PA. Most 
regional PA Advisory Councils were long-standing organizations, composed mainly 
of local ranchers, educational stakeholders, and tourism concessionaires, working 
within the PAs. They did not necessarily link the PAs with a broad range of PA 
stakeholders or with actors who were concerned with tourism development issues 
within the surrounding localities. Furthermore, while the basic function of the PA 
Advisory Council was to participate in PA planning, management, and administra- 
tion, their input was considered "advice" rather than a branch of PA governance 
with genuine authority. 

In parallel to SNASPE PA governance, a formal system of tourism governance 
existed, represented by the left-hand column in Fig. 13.1. Tourism governance was 
composed of the governmental agencies in charge of the tourism sector. The regional 
representative for the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture, which currently oversees 
CONAF, participated in this governance system, though coordination with CONAF 
and/or PA administrators was intermittent. The formal tourism governance system 
included local-level representatives of the region's three officially designated Zones 
of Tourist Interest (ZOIT) and representatives of the Municipal, commune-level 
tourism workgroup. 

Finally, participants identified a number of local tourism stakeholders and ser- 
vice providers within the communities directly related to the SNASPE PAs. At the 
time of the stakeholder mapping process, these stakeholders and providers had lim- 
ited interaction with and/or voice within PA administration and policy creation. 
Regional tourism authorities, speaking on behalf of local tourism stakeholders and 
service providers, expressed frustration with the current governance process, 
expressing a need for new mechanisms to address issues affecting tourism experi- 
ence development and management associated with the PAs. The tourism sector did 
not feel represented within PA Advisory Councils. While they acknowledged that 
CONAF had realized some participatory processes within local communities— 
especially during management and visitor use planning processes—many perceived 
these processes to be more consultative or informative, rather than binding (Pacheco 
& Boldt, 2020). 

The best-practice principles summarized in the first phase of the project carry 
important implications for improving the PA nature-based tourism governance 
structures outlined by these conceptual mapping exercises. Numerous researchers 
have described the problems that arise within exclusionary PA governance systems 
(or that only involve consultative or informative forms of stakeholder participation) 
including deteriorating trust between different stakeholder groups and an erosion in 
the legitimacy of PA planning and administration (Davies et al., 2018; Gale & 
Ednie, 2019; Kohl & McCool, 2016; Soliku & Schraml, 2018). Studies specific to 
Aysén examining stakeholder perceptions and conflict in and around PAs cite a 
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range of challenges, including low levels of transparency, coordination, and mean- 
ingful participation in PA planning, policy, and governance (Blair et al., 2019; 
Borrie et al., 2020; Jones, 2012; Louder & Bosak, 2019; Tecklin & Sepülveda, 
2014). For example, Gale and Ednie (2019) identified a range of value profiles for 
PA public use stakeholders in the Aysén Region that manifested in their preferences 
toward PA administration and management decisions. Their study advocated for 
greater recognition of these differences and a more intentional approach to building 
trust through inclusive governance, dialogue, and empowerment. 


13.2.3 Phase 3: Participatory Governance Model Proposal 


Building on the concepts and findings of the first two phases of the project, Phase 3 
focused on the evolution of a local scale, nature-based tourism/PA governance sys- 
tem that would improve coordination and interaction between Aysén SNASPE PAs 
and tourism stakeholders in surrounding communities (Fig. 13.2). Goals of the pro- 
posed system included increased acceptance of conservation measures within gate- 
way communities (Borrini-Feyerabend et al., 2014), and improved interconnectivity 
with existing and proposed governance systems across multiple scales (local, 
regional, national). 

In Aysén, relationships between local tourism stakeholders and SNASPE PA 
administrators were minimal when the project began. In a number of situations, PA 
management and local tourism development operated in entirely separate spheres. 
CONAF focused on its responsibility associated with SNASPE PA administration, 
while local communities focused on tourism development, with coordination over 
specific policies for regulation and/or promotion between the two entities almost 
non-existent. Thus, the project focused on building relationships between SNASPE 
PAs and their gateway communities, emphasizing the participation of tourism stake- 
holders in these communities within PA planning and management decisions, 
through the creation of Local Tourism Councils (LTC). 

The LTC concept was designed to incorporate public and private stakeholders 
that have a direct relationship with tourism management in Aysén's SNASPE PAs 
and gateway communities. Generally, the objectives for forming a LTC included: (1) 
establishing a collaborative relationship between gateway community tourism stake- 
holders and PA administration, and (2) the development of a shared decision-making 
platform for tourism development, management, and monitoring of the PA and sur- 
rounding area. Nevertheless, LTCs would be created as separate legal organizations, 
each with their own declared purposes, specific objectives, operational plans, and 
bylaws that may vary depending on the specific needs and situations of each PA/ 
gateway community group. LTC members could include PA Advisory Councils and/ 
or Friends Groups, private tourism sector organizations (trade associations, guide 
associations), sports organizations linked to tourism (mountaineering clubs), local 
schools and educational institutions, territorial organizations (neighborhood 
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councils, campesino organizations), Municipal commune-level governments, public 
service representatives, and potentially, SNASPE PA administrators. 

In addition to the design of LTCs, the project also developed a set of recommen- 
dations to further strengthen public-private coordination and linkages for tourism in 
and around Aysén PAs at a regional scale. These included a proposal to create a new 
public-private regional corporation that would serve as a destination management 
organization (DMO) for the Aysén Region. The proposed DMO would involve the 
regional government and the regional council, public agencies in charge of tourism, 
CONAF, representatives of tourism associations, and NGOs. This regional corpora- 
tion would include a regional tourism and conservation specialist from CONAF and 
a specialized tourism and PAs department. It would be responsible for setting gen- 
eral nature-based tourism guidelines and specific guidelines for tourism within 
regional SNASPE PAs, as well as act as a liaison between the nature-based tourism 
sector and regional/national authorities. 
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13.2.4 Phase 4: Pilot Participatory Governance Model 
Implementation Approach 


The fourth phase of the project sought to validate and refine the proposed local 
governance model through a pilot implementation of the LTC concept within the 
Aysén Region. To select the most appropriate SNASPE PA— gateway community 
pairing for the LTC pilot, the project team conducted workshops with relevant pub- 
lic and private regional tourism stakeholders to define the selection criteria for the 
pilot location. These stakeholders agreed that the selected SNASPE PA should have 
an existing Public Use Plan in place and receive more than 2500 visitors per year. 
They also desired a SNASPE PA whose gateway communities had an established 
relationship with tourism, including gateway community services, existence of con- 
cessionaires, prioritization for tourism, priority for public investment, tourism tradi- 
tion, existing forms of local governance, and tourism planning instruments. 

Based on the criteria provided from these workshops, it was determined that 
Cerro Castillo National Park (CCNP) was an appropriate SNASPE PA to pilot the 
program (Fig. 13.3). It was decided that the pilot program would include the Park 
and two of its primary gateway communities, Cerro Castillo Village and Puerto 
Ingeniero Ibáñez. These villages were part of the Río Ibáñez Commune Municipality 
and served as the main access point to CCNP, providing tourism services and sup- 
port such as food and lodging. 
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Fig. 13.3 Cerro Castillo National Park within the Aysén regional context of the National System 
of State Natural Protected Areas 
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Pilot implementation began with a series of trust-building meetings with two of 
the key stakeholders: CONAF and the commune-level government (Municipality of 
Río Ibáñez). These meetings focused on developing a better understanding of each 
entity's priorities and challenges, on finding common ground around tourism and 
protected area management issues, and on identifying key tourism stakeholders 
within the territory. Following these meetings, local tourism stakeholders were con- 
vened to discuss the local tourism context, tourism-park relations, and the feasibil- 
ity of implementing a LTC, which was formally established on July 10, 2019, as the 
"Cerro Castillo National Park Local Tourism Development Corporation." Its pri- 
mary objective was to promote the sustainable tourism development of CCNP and 
its surrounding communities improving coordination between CONAF, local orga- 
nizations, and the commune government, among others. The CCNP LTC included 
members of the pre-existing “Local Council” of CCNP and representatives of 16 
member organizations: Cerro Castillo Andean Social and Campesino Sports Club, 
Aysén Climbing Club, Coyhaique Chamber of Tourism, Villa Cerro Castillo 
Neighborhood Council No. 3, The Roses of Villa Cerro Castillo Senior Citizens 
Club, Entre Cerros de Castillo Committee of Young Farmers, El Bosque Trade 
Association, Friends of the Cerro Castillo National Reserve Group, Farmer's 
Committee of Entre Cerros of Castillo, El Bosque Association of Friends of the 
Cerro Castillo National Reserve, the Farmer's Committee of Upper North Río 
Ibáñez Rivera Norte, the Bicentennial Cerro Castillo Rural High School, the 
Patagonia Aysén Regional Guides Association, the Andean Patagonian 
Mountaineering Club, and the Association of Mountain Ski Guides of Patagonia. 

From September 2018 to June 2019, an additional seven meetings and two work- 
shops were held with the LTC members to finalize the LTC structure, including the 
types of members it included, its operating regulations, and the scope of LTC func- 
tions and commitments, which focused on tourism destination planning and man- 
agement and the development of quality tourist offerings with a strong local identity. 
These workshops also provided the forum for creation of the LTC”s operational 
management plan (Inostroza & Rovira, 2020). 

LTC members were provided with an array of tools and information, including 
the guidelines of the CCNP Public Use Plan, recent academic research and litera- 
ture, and other local tourism planning instruments (e.g., Tourism Development Plan 
for Villa Cerro Castillo; Management Plan for the Chelenko Zone of Tourist Interest 
[ZOIT]). A tourism supply and demand inventory was developed during this phase 
of the project to further inform planning efforts (Rovira et al., 2020). Informed by 
these inputs, stakeholder analysis identified facilitating and limiting factors associ- 
ated with the local tourism system, tourism-park relations, and priorities for future 
LTC work. They determined that tourism's potential was growing exponentially in 
and around the CCNP as a result of improved regional and local access, increased 
national promotion of CCNP, and a recent decision to increase the park's protection 
category from national reserve to national park (Blair et al., 2019; Gale et al., 2018). 
Despite these promising developments, there were also a number of factors that 
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were limiting local tourism, including low service quality, lack of technical prepara- 
tion, and a scarcity of innovative tourism products within the gateway community 
of Villa Cerro Castillo (Inostroza & Rovira, 2020). 

An operational management plan was assembled to address these points, and 
then, the COVID-19 pandemic occurred. What was initially a huge setback for tour- 
ism and the LTC project, turned out to be a major argument for the need of the LTC 
concept. The COVID-19 pandemic required the tourism sector to pivot with agility 
in order to survive. During 2020 and 2021, the CCNP LTC implemented several 
projects to assist the tourism community in response to COVID-19, facilitating a 
much faster recovery than most other gateway communities of the Aysén Region. 
For example, the CCNP LTC prioritized the improvement of public health and 
safety conditions for CCNP circuits and procured funding to implement their plans 
from the Chilean Development Corporation (CORFO), an institution that supports 
projects of economic relevance for the country. This project enabled LTC members 
to improve safety protocols and infrastructure within CCNP tourism routes. Tactics 
included the design of a website (www.rutacerrocastillo.cl) with information about 
the CCNP and its surrounding area, including COVID-19 protocols and public 
health information to help prospective visitors safely plan their trips. The project 
also facilitated the design of an information kiosk, tourist signage, and the construc- 
tion of four sanitary station prototypes inside the CCNP. 

Another CCNP LTC project, financed by Chile's Technical Cooperation Service 
(SERCOTEC) within the Ministry of Economy, Development and Tourism, enabled 
the purchase of sanitation equipment and materials for local tourism microentrepre- 
neurs and the LTC offices. It provided training on sanitary protocols for tourism 
entrepreneurs, facilitated development of linkage actions with the CCNP related to 
tourism sector recovery, and funded the development of a CCNP LTC logo and 
press kit. As COVID-19 recovery has continued during 2022, the CCNP LTC has 
maintained its efforts with new actions that bode well for future impact, including 
the hiring of a council manager and the establishment of regular meetings. 

Thus far, outcomes of the CCNP pilot project appear to support the proposed 
LTC governance format. The pilot program has shown it has the capacity to improve 
local public-private coordination between PA administrators, Municipal 
Governments, and local tourism stakeholders in PA gateway communities in the 
Aysén Region of Chile. Tourism stakeholders and local authorities within the CCNP 
gateway communities supported the creation of the LTC and agreed that the LTC 
system would contribute to local development for the inhabitants surrounding 
CCNP. Furthermore, both CCNP administrators and members of the regional 
CONAF PA management team actively participated in the LTC formation process, 
expressing their confidence about the potential for increased community involve- 
ment to yield better relations and coordination between the CCNP and its gateway 
communities. Importantly, creation of the CCNP LTC verified the legal feasibility 
and compatibility of this type of organization within the existing institutional frame- 
work of Aysén. And finally, the sustained interest and participation of tourism stake- 
holders, local authorities, and CONAR, suggests potential for this approach to 
persist over time. 
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The following section outlines some of the key lessons learned during the LTC 
pilot program that enable successful collaborative local governance of tourism in 
and around SNASPE PAs. 


13.3 Lessons Learned 


13.3.1 Lesson 1: Shared Commitment 
to Collaborative Governance 


Shared understanding of the importance of collaborative governance for local tour- 
ism within and around the CCNP was an enabling factor for the success of the 
CCNP LTC pilot initiative. CONAF's CCNP Public Use Plan (2017) prioritized 
communication with local stakeholders during its design and implementation, call- 
ing for the development of a collaborative governance model that would include 
local entities and achieve a greater integration with other territorial management 
initiatives and groups (Chilean National Forestry Corporation, 2017; Gale et al., 
2018). CONAF's formal acknowledgment of its commitment to work with local 
tourism stakeholders and authorities to create and manage public use inside the park 
and to support sustainable tourism development of the surrounding area set the tone 
for advances within the pilot LTC territory. As a result, there was a willingness on 
the part of LTC participants to align aspects of their mission and objectives with the 
CCNP Public Use Plan and other tourism planning instruments for the territory sur- 
rounding the park, including the Tourism Development Plan of Villa Cerro Castillo 
and similar Municipal tourism development plans (Inostroza & Rovira, 2020). This 
alignment of goals has continued through the CCNP LTC training, technical assis- 
tance, and promotion initiatives developed during 2020 and 2021, and it has been 
reinforced through the coordinated management that has occurred with different 
stakeholders—particularly CONAF and the Municipality of Río Ibáñez—who have 
both repeatedly expressed the importance of the local community—CCNP relation- 
ship through their words and actions. 


13.3.2 Lesson 2: Obtaining Legal Status for the Local 
Tourism Council 


Another enabling factor for the success of the CCNP LTC was the ability of the 
council to obtain a legal status within Chile. This was critical for the proposal 
because it recognized the council as a legitimate authority on tourism within the 
territory, giving the LTC the capacity to coordinate with other tourism and territorial 
actors and manage public and private resources through formal competitive projects 
(grants). Obtaining this legal status was largely because of the council's creation 
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under the auspices of the Municipality of Río Ibáñez, whose active involvement and 
sponsorship from the beginning of the process provided the CCNP LTC with legal 
backing and political support for its plans and actions. Although this legal authority 
did not extend to actions within SNASPE PA (e.g., CCNP), the Municipality's sup- 
port facilitated coordination with CONAF and improved the potential of the LTC to 
influence and/or form binding agreements for PA planning and management 
decisions. 


13.3.3 Lesson 3: Structure of the Organization 


The organizational structure employed for the CCNP LTC was a third enabling fac- 
tor for the success observed to date; specifically, the decision to employ a technical 
resource person who serves as the corporation's manager. This person is in charge 
of managing resources, formulating projects, and coordinating with different stake- 
holders. Having this resource has enabled the LTC to maintain proactivity within 
the territory and enhance communications and articulation between stakeholders, 
the LTC, and the rest of the existing tourism governance structure. The CCNP LTC 
structure aligns well with the existing tourism governance system, strengthening 
local capacity and coordination. In turn, this enhances articulation between the local 
commune-level government (Municipality), the regional government (regional 
branch of the National Tourism Service, SERNATUR), and the national government 
(Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism) that has the potential to lead to concrete local 
outcomes with regional/national support. For example, recognition of the potential 
for strengthening tourism at the local level has resulted in support throughout the 
tourism governance system around the implementation of a new "Tourism Hosts" 
program that links the concept of host community with the concept of gateway com- 
munity, through an alliance with the Universidad Austral de Chile (UACh). 


13.3.4 Lesson 4: Collaboration with Other Civil Society Actors 


It is important to highlight other collaborations that have evolved between the 
CCNP LTC and civil society actors as another enabling factor that has contributed 
to early successes. Both the Patagonia Aysén Foundation and the Balloon Latam 
Foundation have offered support for the Council's initiatives to increase the social 
capital of this territory and contribute to the continuous improvement of the services 
offered and the quality of the visitors” experience. All of this will likely generate 
better conditions for local economic development. 

As mentioned above, there is an agreement between the Municipality and the 
Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism that has enabled the development of a tourism 
training and advisory program called “Tourism Hosts.” This program, which has 
been developed in part by members of the Patagonia Campus of the Universidad 
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Austral de Chile, has provided small businesses and start-ups with training and 
advice on tourism matters and raised local community awareness about the tourism 
and development opportunities that exist due to their proximity to the CCNP. The 
Municipality and the UACh have also implemented joint collaboration agreements 
to support conservation and tourism initiatives, connected with the university 
administered Austral Patagonia Program (https://programaaustralpatagonia.cl/), 
which is funded through grants from the PEW Foundation. This program leads the 
development of the gateway community strategy in Patagonia, whose purpose is to 
increase the links between PAs and surrounding local towns. The program helps 
communities identify themselves as gateways in order to gain access to the eco- 
nomic benefits associated with local tourism services, and the ecological benefits 
associated with reducing pressure on the PA by transferring tourism services to 
local communities (e.g., camping areas, hotels, retail outlets), rather than locating 
them within the PA itself. Currently, the Austral Patagonia Program is supporting 
two important initiatives as part of this agreement: development of the gateway 
community's strategy, and the declaration of a Protected National Asset for the Río 
Ibáñez Commune. 

Lastly, it is important to mention that the regional components of the project's 
proposal have not moved forward. These components proposed mechanisms to 
improve coordination among regional institutions for tourism development in the 
Aysén Region; specifically, the formation of a Regional Destination Management 
Corporation with a Tourism and PA Department, that would coordinate with 
CONAF, SERNATUR, the Regional Government, and its Council. While all of 
these entities have expressed support for this proposal, and agreement about the 
need for a regional coordination body to manage everything related to tourism in the 
Region, the creation of such an entity would involve overcoming significant legal, 
political, and funding challenges. Nevertheless, recent changes in the legislation 
governing regional governments augur more favorable conditions for the creation of 
bodies such as the one proposed in the coming years. This seems logical in a region 
that is committed to nature tourism as one of the most important activities for the 
regional and local economy, and which has more than 50,000 km? under state 
protection. 


13.3.5 Lesson 5: The Importance of Grassroots Support 


Finally, the most relevant enabling factor for the CCNP LTC has undoubtedly been 
the support of grassroots territorial organizations, whose participation lends credi- 
bility and ownership to the LTC process. Communication and cooperation between 
the organizations and their trust in the Municipal Commune government have been 
instrumental to early successes. Nevertheless, it is important to note that during the 
period of the pilot, the CCNP LTC board was chaired by the commune's mayor. 
Inostroza and Rovira (2020) noted that the formal leadership of the mayor in this 
initial stage was positive, given the important role played by the commune 
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Municipality throughout the process. However, they warned that continued leader- 
ship over a prolonged period could lead to negative impacts for the sustainability of 
the Council, as it could lead to risk of a co-optation of local interests by the political 
authority in office. The authors recommend continued participation and commit- 
ment from the commune-level government but suggest that, in the future, the CCNP 
LTC chair position be maintained by a neutral party. This would demonstrate matu- 
rity of the corporation and the empowerment of local leaders. 


13.4 Closing Reflections 


The project presented within this chapter was implemented to advance toward a 
fully functioning, participatory, multi-scale, governance, and management system 
for tourism in and around the SNASPE PAs of the Aysén Region of Chile. It focused 
on the design and pilot testing of a new governance structure that encouraged direct 
dialogue between public sector institutions, the private sector, academia, and the 
social and commercial organizations of the Aysén Region's SNASPE PA gateway 
communities. Such a structure would enable local communities to work with PAs 
and improve tourism services for visitors, both within SNASE PAs and their sur- 
rounding communities. This was founded on the belief that achieving this outcome 
would help stimulate local economies and improve the potential for tourism devel- 
opment to be compatible with the conservation of natural and cultural heritage. 
Early outcomes for the CCNP and its gateway communities seem to support the 
potential for the LTC model of local shared governance. The pilot program achieved 
a number of positive results during the past few years through the efforts and 
enabling factors discussed in earlier sections. However, perhaps the most important 
impact of the project extends beyond the pilot implementation and exposes the 
potential for creating LTCs in other areas of the Aysén Region and Chilean Patagonia. 
The analysis conducted during the early phases of the project indicated a growing 
sentiment that the current advisory councils of SNASPE PAs are not an effective 
method for managing and governing tourism within PAs and their gateway com- 
munities. The advisory councils do not have a legal authority and are comprised of 
a diversity of actors with different interests (not all of them tourism-related) and 
broad territorial coverage. In contrast, the LTC approach offers a formal, locally 
focused institution centered around tourism development, management, and sus- 
tainability that has demonstrated positive, tangible results. The legal formation is 
relatively simple, as petitions and decisions about LTC legality can be decided at the 
local Municipality (commune level), and this avoids the greater bureaucracy and 
complications that accompany regional, or national organizations. With the support 
of the local municipal mayor and PA administrator (CONAP), there is a good chance 
that the LTC will be successful in its formation and petition for legal recognition. 
Furthermore, our project analysis indicated high levels of interest in participatory 
local governance among local tourism stakeholders, who expressed interest in being 
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part of the decision-making process regarding tourism development in their territory 
and commitment to collaborate on developing effective shared governance 
mechanisms. 
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Key Resilience Factors in Four Patagonia — 
Nature-Based Tourism Destinations 

in the Aysén Region of Chile 


Cecilia Gutiérrez Vega, Adriano Rovira, and Pablo Szmulewicz 


Abstract This chapter supports the idea that tourism destinations should be 
prepared for adversities and that this preparation is the responsibility of key tourism 
stakeholders in the territory. Key resilience factors are identified for tourism desti- 
nations associated with protected areas in Chilean Patagonia. We analyze the strate- 
gic planning aspects of four case studies: Aysén Patagonia Queulat, Coyhaique-Puerto 
Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago General Carrera, and Provincia de los Glaciares 
(Province of the Glaciers). A measurement model was applied to assess three 
fundamental pillars of resilience (capabilities, ownership, and connections), incor- 
porating natural risk assessment as a mechanism to relate resilience capacity to the 
territorial context. Results indicate positive evaluations for several resilience factors 
in three of the four tourism destinations. Nevertheless, all four destinations pre- 
sented high levels of natural risks, with the Provincia de los Glaciares destination 
as the most vulnerable. The discussion focuses on the implications for each of the 
study”s destinations, suggesting that destinations with higher levels of natural risks 
should focus on strengthening their resilience factors. Thus, these destinations 
should develop strategies to build connections (relations with other networks), 
capacities (management of tools and knowledge, social and technical skills), and 
ownership (participation of local actors and managers in the governance of the 
territory). 
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14.1 Introduction 


Economic crises, natural disasters, and climate change pose complex and interre- 
lated challenges for the planning and management of tourist destinations. Since 
2019, Chile has been engulfed by crises, including social and political unrest and 
the COVID-19 pandemic. Resilience has emerged as a metric for gauging recovery 
from such crises and has been applied to a diverse range of fields, including ecology, 
economics, psychology, sociology, and development studies. This chapter applies 
the resilience perspective to four Patagonian tourism destinations in the Aysén 
Region of Chile to evaluate factors that influence their resilience. 

Patagonian tourism destinations consist of a range of distinct characteristics, 
including pristine and isolated landscapes, changing natural resources, and dispa- 
rate levels of human and territorial development that interact with crises in complex 
and uncertain ways. Tourism activity in Patagonia is founded on the use of natural 
resources of great international value, causing the region to be particularly sensitive 
and vulnerable to the ongoing social and environmental turbulence in the world. 
Tourism offerings within Patagonia are typically related to the natural features and 
characteristics of the territory's protected areas (PAs), many of which are adminis- 
tered within the National System of State Natural Protected Areas (SNASPE). By 
2017, Patagonia's Aysén Region had the largest system of SNASPE PAs in Chile 
(52,000 km?), distributed in 18 territorial units, of which 5 were National Parks, 11 
were National Reserves, and 2 were Natural Monuments (Aedo et al. 2020). This 
study compares resilience factors between tourist destinations that hold an abun- 
dance of SNASPE PAs in order to enrich our current knowledge about tourism 
resilience. This was done by considering how resilience factors interact with the 
diverse natural risks that affect tourism in these PAs and their surrounding territo- 
ries. A better understanding of the strengths and vulnerabilities of Patagonian tour- 
ism destinations will help guide future planning and management strategies in 
the region. 

This study applies a resilience measurement model to consider the effect of vari- 
ous natural risks on system resilience. Secondary information from the following 
four tourism destinations in Chilean Patagonia is analyzed, as defined by the Chilean 
National Tourism Service (2014): Aysén Patagonia Queulat; Coyhaique-Puerto 
Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago General Carrera, and the Provincia de los Glaciares 
(Province of the Glaciers). Secondary data consisted of documents generated by 
regional actors and/or organizations within the public, private, and civil sectors. 
Documents were analyzed for information related to resilience factors in the follow- 
ing areas: Economic/Touristic, Environmental, Policy/Instructional, and Sociocultural. 


14.2 Theoretical Framework 


The concept of resilience has been researched within a wide range of disciplines, 
including psychology (e.g., Scoville 1942) and biology (e.g., Rutter 1987). Yet, 
there is no agreed upon definition for resilience among the various researchers and 
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disciplines, nor is it known exactly in which discipline the use of the concept began 
(Kalawski and Haz 2003). Nevertheless, resilience has been, and continues to be, 
widely applied to situations and contexts to explain the capacity to resist and react 
in the face of adverse events. The United Nations International Strategy for Disaster 
Reduction (United Nations 2009) defined resilience as: 


the ability of a system, community or society exposed to hazards to resist, absorb, accom- 
modate to and recover from the effects of a hazard in a timely and efficient manner, includ- 
ing through the preservation and restoration of its essential basic structures and 
functions. (p. 24) 


This global view of resilience, which has formed the basis for further international 
agreements and strategies, emphasizes the importance of strengthening capacities to 
respond to change and provides general guidelines for disaster risk management 
and reduction. 

According to research conducted by the World Resources Institute (WRI) in 
2009, resilience can be conceptualized as the capacity of a system to receive distur- 
bances or alterations and recover. For humans, this means improving our capacity to 
learn, plan, and organize (Cuevas-Reyes 2010). Walker et al. (2006) and Folke et al. 
(2002) described ecological resilience as the level of disturbance that an ecosystem 
can absorb without crossing the threshold of a different ecosystem structure or state. 
Alterations which can affect an ecosystem are varied and can range from natural 
ones that are not controllable by humans (i.e., earthquakes, tsunamis, hurricanes) to 
anthropogenic alterations (e.g., logging, indiscriminate fishing, overexploitation of 
pastures) that are controllable (Ecoespaña and the WRI 2009). 

Although resilience can be approached from a personal or individual perspective 
(e.g., Henderson 2007), experts working with resilience in vulnerable tourism des- 
tinations have identified that a collective resilience focus, looking at the territory as 
a destination, may have greater utility (Ecoespaña and WRI 2009; Tanana et al. 
2019). A collective approach may facilitate efforts to strengthen weak areas and 
improve preparedness for natural, social, health, economic, and political distur- 
bances, among others. Furthermore, Tanana et al. (2019) recommend a shared focus 
that combines an understanding of vulnerability with prevention management, 
training, and awareness building with tourism destination stakeholders, visitors, and 
the local community. 

In a tourism context, resilience has generally been defined in terms of the options 
and response capacity of vulnerable subsectors of the tourism industry to cope with 
shocks and changes generated at the local, regional, and global levels (Biggs et al. 
2012; Hall et al. 2003; Henderson 2007; Kontogeorgopoulos 1999; Ritchie and 
Crouch 2003). Tourism resilience research contributes to a better understanding of 
how the tourism industry and its businesses might effectively respond and positively 
adapt in the face of global disruptions, disturbances, or changes (Farrell and 
Twining-Ward 2004; Tyrrell and Johnston 2008). 

Although there is a significant body of literature that has studied the societal 
resilience (e.g., Biggs et al. 2012; De Sausmarez 2007; Farrell and Twining-Ward 
2004; Smith and Henderson 2008; Strickland-Munro et al. 2010), its applications to 
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tourism systems are more recent and exploratory in nature, with less precision for 
tourism-specific conceptual models and tools (Chang 2009; Farrell and Twining- 
Ward 2004; Plummer and Armitage 2007; Stadel 2008). The most recent works 
focus on measuring resilience in destinations affected by natural disasters in order 
to facilitate recovery (Gutiérrez 2013; Miller et al. 2017; Min et al. 2020; Nakanishi 
et al. 2014). This is supplemented by resilience research in other fields, including 
planning (Becken and Khazai 2017; Gutiérrez 2013; Holladay and Powell 2016), 
business management (Biggs et al. 2012; Calgaro et al. 2014; Guo et al. 2018), and 
destination development (Farrell and Twining-Ward 2004; McKercher and Young 
1999), among others. 


14.2.1  Resilience Factors 


Measuring resilience requires the definition of resilience factors. Carpenter et al. 
(2012) synthesized six enabling conditions for resilience from the literature: diver- 
sity, which includes the breadth of reactions to changes or shocks, cultural diversity, 
and the heterogeneity of socio-ecological systems in the landscape; modularity, 
which includes different peoples” problem-solving approaches and organizational 
diversity; openness, which includes the strength of connections between socio- 
ecological systems; reserves, which include the capacities to re-mobilize system 
features that have been lost through disturbances, funding, recolonization, or social 
memory; feedback, which involves how ecosystems are enriched and/or networks of 
economic transactions; and nesting, which involves cross-scale governance systems 
made up of municipalities, provinces, and regions (Walker and Salt 2012; Levin 
1999; Biggs et al. 2012). More recently, Herrera and Rodríguez (2016) proposed a 
series of factors for evaluating territorial resilience. Their matrix offered qualitative 
and quantitative factors within four dimensions (economic, social, institutional, and 
infrastructure). For each factor, they defined indicators and the impact they had on 
resilience. 

Varghese et al. (2006) contended that levels of community resilience are affected 
by the degree of local ownership within the community, which they defined as 
including local autonomy and power, local flexibility in decision-making, and the 
distribution of local-level benefits. They pointed out that the extent of local owner- 
ship within a community affects the level of commitment and involvement of both 
local and external groups, and the forms of local ownership influenced their 
decision-making processes. Generally, the greater the commitment and involvement 
of workers, managers, and community members, the greater the possibility of set- 
ting goals that support local job creation, community programs, and long-term 
business viability. 

In 2009, Ecoespaña and the WRI published a report which, among other things, 
supported the Varghese et al. (2006) concept of local ownership, as a community 
resilience factor. The Ecoespaña and the WRI (2009) report identified three key 
community resilience factors. First, they posed that capacities are based on the 
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management of tools and knowledge that enable sustainable resource development. 
Capacities are linked to social, technical, and entrepreneurial skills used to manage 
resources and create enterprises and may include support skills that help build 
capacity and influence. The second resilience factor proposed in the 2009 report 
involved ownership, which was linked to the strong involvement of local develop- 
ment actors and managers and an enabling environment, including favorable public 
policies, a non-discriminatory fiscal and regulatory environment, and the commit- 
ment of government agencies. The third factor was connections, which were related 
to being articulated with others, not only horizontally but also vertically, in all areas 
in which a company/organization can be linked (i.e., both public and private 
spheres), to improve access to learning, support, and commercial networks and 
associations. 

Additionally, several tools have been developed for measuring community resil- 
ience. For example, the international humanitarian organization, GOAL (2015), 
developed a tool to measure the components of community resilience to disasters. 
This tool grouped resilience components into five thematic areas: governance, risk 
assessment, knowledge and education, risk management and vulnerability reduc- 
tion, and disaster preparedness and response. And the United Nations Office for 
Disaster Risk Reduction (2017a, b, 2021) has provided a series of self-assessment 
tools and local urban indicators to address the concept of resilient cities. Their resil- 
ience self-assessment tools address ten essential aspects: organizing for resilience, 
identifying risks, strengthening financial capacity for resilience, promoting resilient 
urban design and development, protecting natural buffer zones, strengthening insti- 
tutional capacity, understanding and strengthening social capacity, increasing the 
resilience of vital infrastructure, ensuring an effective response to disasters, and 
accelerating the recovery process/building back better. 

While all of these frameworks and tools are helpful and increase understanding 
of resilience in a range of contexts, their primary focus is on resilience elements that 
are internal to the territories, with little to no consideration for external elements 
that may also affect it. Thus, their conceptual use in tourism may be limited, as the 
tourism sector incorporates physical, environmental, human, governmental, inter- 
nal, and external elements, among others. Therefore, Gutiérrez (2013) built on prior 
work, especially the community resilience factors proposed by Ecoespaña and the 
WRI (2009), integrating these factors with relevant tourism literature (e.g., Becken 
and Khazai 2017; Biggs et al. 2012; Calgaro et al. 2014; Farrell and Twining-Ward 
2004; Guo et al. 2018; Holladay and Powell 2016; McKercher and Young 1999; 
Pearce et al. 2016; Varghese et al. 2006). Further, Gutiérrez (2013) identified four 
spheres of action particularly relevant to tourism destinations (economic—touristic, 
environmental, political-institutional, and sociocultural), and tourism-specific indi- 
cators for each of the three resilience community resilience factor domains (capa- 
bilities, ownership, and connections). 

Within the Gutiérrez (2013) model, the economic-touristic sphere of action 
focused on tourism within the local economy, tourism dynamics, public and private 
investment, and tourism equipment and infrastructure. The environmental sphere of 
action focused on understanding and managing the environmental repercussions 
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and impacts of tourism and of disasters and crises that could affect the environment 
and nature-based tourism destinations. The political-institutional sphere of action 
included aspects of tourism governance, institutional linkage, and crisis/disaster 
management. Finally, the sociocultural sphere of involved actions related to local 
communities and tourism, including employment, education, training, well-being, 
and the repercussions of any negative impacts. 


14.2.2 Risks and Tourism 


Recovery capacity varies depending on the degree of disturbance to which a terri- 
tory is subjected. For example, disaster resilience evaluates the potential for disas- 
ters within a territory and the capacity for measures to protect and enhance 
infrastructure performance, thus reducing potential losses when extreme events 
occur (Tierney and Bruneau 2007). According to research developed by Blake and 
Sinclair (2003), the global tourism industry involves the movement of travelers 
between territories around the world; as such, the diversity of potential risks and 
disasters is unlimited. And, the contribution of tourism is so important, both for 
industrialized and developing countries, that any crisis that affects aspects of social 
life should be considered a concern by the tourism sector. Nevertheless, they found 
tourism resilience planning measures to be lacking at the time of their research, 
pointing out that the industry's general response to declining tourism demand was 
to pressure governments to implement policies to counteract the crisis, rather than 
taking preemptive or responsive action to improve resilience on its own. 

The 2020 version of the Global Risks Report, published by the World Economic 
Forum (WEP), indicated that global economic risk, which dominated public dis- 
course during the 2007—2015 period, had been overshadowed by environmental 
risks in recent years (2016-2020), with an emphasis on events related to climate 
change and natural disasters (e.g., tornadoes, floods, forest fires, droughts, and heat 
waves). Additionally, they noted that cyberattacks have caused severe damage 
around the world in recent years. In 2021, the WEF published follow-up research 
that specifically addressed global tourism resiliency, adding scenarios that reflected 
a greater long-term impact, including infectious diseases, failure in climate action, 
weapons of mass destruction, and the loss of biodiversity (Al-Khateeb 2021). 

Many risk and crisis researchers have suggested that the tourism sector is par- 
ticularly prone to disturbance because its permeability, dynamism, and dependence 
on other sectors of the economy make it especially vulnerable to crisis (e.g., 
Goeldner and Ritchie 2009; Lerbinger 1997; McKercher and Young 1999; Murphy 
and Price 2005; Muñiz and Brea 2010; Pennington-Gray et al. 2014; Richardson 
1994). Murphy and Price (2005) noted that tourism development typically occurs in 
places with higher potential for natural and/or social risk, calling for greater consid- 
eration of this trend and the establishment of appropriate and timely information 
and security alerts. Muñiz and Brea (2010) observed that tourism was becoming 
more and more technologically driven and, as a result, tourism communication, 
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information, and reservation systems were becoming more sophisticated, with 
greater automation and reliance on technology; yet, these required greater knowl- 
edge and responsibility on the part of travelers, making them more fragile and vul- 
nerable. Goeldner and Ritchie (2009) posed that the nature of tourism, as a 
cross-cutting sector that influenced—and was influenced by—many other sectors, 
made it susceptible to a varied set of external factors that could generate a crisis. 
Henderson (2007) described the vulnerabilities associated with the fragmented 
nature of the tourism sector, writing: “a structure that offers products related to the 
experience and that are the result of the joint work of several suppliers who must 
face various problems of fragmentation and control" (p. 8). 

Conversely, other researchers have noted that tourism's connection to other sec- 
tors of the economy does not necessarily weaken the industry (e.g., Glaesser 2003; 
Henderson 2007; Pennington-Gray et al. 2014; Pike 2004). For example, Pike 
(2004) observed that the tourism sector has proven itself to be resilient, through 
frequent tests that have demonstrated its capacity for quick recovery in the face of 
crisis, in many cases, much faster than other sectors. And after the 2010 earthquakes 
and tsunamis that affected destinations throughout Chile, Pennington-Gray et al. 
(2014) identified that the development of ongoing co-management approaches that 
would focus communities and destinations on bringing the diverse groups of actors 
involved in the tourism sector together through increased linkages, planning, and 
private-public coordination could contribute to increased resilience and effective 
disaster response/recovery. Glaesser (2003) and Henderson (2007) proposed a 
matrix that would help destinations identify the types of events that could affect 
tourism and analyze their possible impact, based on the level of surprise and the 
degree of control related to each event. According to these authors, greater levels of 
anticipation and control over events or shocks for tourism operators, tourists, and 
authorities would improve destination resilience (Glaesser 2003; Henderson 2007). 

In recent years, territorial risk detention and reduction has advanced consider- 
ably as a result of the widespread adoption of the Sendai Framework for Disaster 
Risk Reduction 2015-2030 around the world. This framework is aligned with other 
global-level 2030 frameworks such as the Paris Agreement on Climate Change and 
the Sustainable Development Goals (United Nations 2015). The Sendai Framework 
offers several helpful concepts for evaluating and managing disaster risks and their 
potential impacts on the tourism sector. For example, it contains a roadmap of con- 
crete actions to support its position about the primary role central governments 
should play in disaster risk reduction and the shared responsibility held by other 
public and private stakeholders—including local governments—for territorial 
assessment and resilience building (United Nations Office for Disaster Risk 
Reduction 2017b). One of the concrete tools that has been developed to assist with 
these efforts is the Quick Risk Estimation, which facilitates the identification and 
understanding of current and future risks, and exposure threats for human and phys- 
ical assets (United Nations Office for Disaster Risk Reduction 2017a, b, 2021). This 
tool is notable as it employs citizen participation to identify risks and hazards asso- 
ciated with specific locations in smaller territories; thus, it may offer an interesting 
perspective for tourism destination risk evaluation efforts. And, while the QRD does 
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not support large-scale risk assessment, the hazard indicators included in the QRE 
tool are aligned with the Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk Reduction 2015-2030 
and the Sustainable Development Goals (United Nations Office for Disaster Risk 
Reduction 2017a, 2021). 


14.3 Materials and Methods 


14.3.1 Study Area 


This chapter measures and compares key resilience factors in nature-based tourism 
destinations in the Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia. The Aysén Region is one of 
the most remote areas of the Chilean territory, with a great wealth of natural 
resources and climatic variety, including Patagonian pampas, evergreen and decidu- 
ous forests, lakes, rivers, fjords, and glaciers. Itis the region with the largest amount 
of fresh water in Chile and has the third largest extension of continental ice in the 
world. At the time of this research, approximately 50% of the territory was encom- 
passed within SNASPE and managed under a range of Chilean mandates, including 
seven National Parks, eight National Reserves, and two Natural Monuments (Aedo 
et al. 2020). There were also several other forms of protected lands within the 
region, including private protected areas (PPAs), nature sanctuaries, national monu- 
ments, national conservation areas, marine protected areas, and municipal parks 
(Aedo et al. 2020). 

In 2019, prior to a period of national social unrest and the subsequent COVID-19 
pandemic, tourism in Aysén was at an all-time high, with a reported 217,711 tourist 
arrivals during the peak months of December 2018 through February 2019 (Chilean 
National Tourism Service 2019). For this same time period, the 11 SNASPE PAs 
that manage their entrances reported 88,158 visitors (Chilean National Tourism 
Service 2019). All four of the regional sub destinations chosen for the study focused 
their tourism offerings on nature and adventure, with PAs serving as important local 
attractions and settings. Each of the destinations had relevant strategic tourism plan- 
ning instruments that guided tourism development, marketing, management, and 
governance (Pearce et al. 2016). Additionally, SNASPE PAs had relevant planning 
documents, including General Management Plans and Public Use Plans (Gale et al. 
2018), and the Chilean National Emergency Office of the Ministry of the Interior 
(ONEMI) had designed various plans to deal with risk and disaster situations. 
Further, there was even a Regional Plan for Disaster Risk Reduction (Chilean 
National Emergency Office of the Ministry of the Interior 2018). 

The Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia can be divided into four sub destina- 
tions, which comprised the study area for the research presented in this chapter: 
Aysén Patagonia Queulat, Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago General 
Carrera, and the Provincia de los Glaciares (Province of the Glaciers). The Aysén 
Patagonia Queulat sub destination is one of three officially declared Zones of 
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Interest for Tourism (ZOITs), along with Lago General Carrera and the Provincia de 
los Glaciares. ZOITs are officially designated territories within Chile, recognized 
for having special conditions that make them especially attractive for tourism. 
Along with other planning and management requirements, having a ZOIT designa- 
tion implies that tourism development within the territory will be managed in a 
participatory manner (Chilean National Tourism Service 2017). Two of the sub des- 
tinations, Aysén Patagonia Queulat and the Provincia de los Glaciares, are located 
in more remote areas of the Aysén Region, while the other two, Coyhaique-Puerto 
Aysén-Cerro Castillo and Lago General Carrera, are closer to urban centers. 

The Aysén Patagonia Queulat ZOIT is located within the northern part of the 
Aysén Region and includes several PAs (i.e., Queulat National Park, Melimoyu 
National Park, Isla Magdalena National Park, Lago Las Torres National Reserve, 
Lago Carlota National Reserve, and Lago Rosselot National Reserve), distributed 
within three communes: Guaitecas, Cisnes, and Lago Verde. The Coyhaique-Puerto 
Aysén-Cerro Castillo sub destination represents the most developed transect of the 
Aysén Region, including the regional capital of Coyhaique and the second largest 
city in the region, Puerto Aysén. PAs in this sub destination include large sections of 
the Cerro Castillo National Park, Río Simpson National Reserve, Coyhaique 
National Reserve, Dos Lagunas National Monument, and a number of private 
reserves and urban parks. The Lago General Carrera sub destination is also a ZOIT, 
under the name of Chelenko. The Chelenko ZOIT is located in the central zone of 
the Aysén Region, in the territory surrounding Lago General Carrera, which includes 
large sections of Cerro Castillo National Park, San Rafael Lagoon National Park, 
and the Jeinimeni Sector of Patagonia National Park, distributed within the Río 
Ibáñez and Chile Chico communes (Chilean National Tourism Service and 
Guazzinni Consultores 2017). The final sub destination in the study, located in the 
southernmost reaches of the Aysén Region, is the Provincia de los Glaciares, also 
designated as a ZOIT. This sub destination includes much of San Rafael Lagoon 
National Park, Patagonia National Park, and Bernardo O'Higgins National Park, 
distributed within three communes, Cochrane, Tortel, and O'Higgins (Chilean 
Subsecretary of Tourism 2017). 

The Aysén Region and its sub destinations are exposed to a number of natural 
hazards including seismic (tectonism, mass movements associated with the pres- 
ence of the Andes Mountains), tidal waves or tsunamis, volcanic eruptions, hydro- 
meteorological events (i.e., river flooding, river erosion, snowfall, alluvium), and 
forest fires (Chilean National Emergency Office of the Ministry of the Interior 
2018). The region has also experienced natural disasters of great magnitude, 
including the forest fires that occurred in the Guaitecas islands in 1998, the erup- 
tions of the Hudson volcano in 1971, 1991, and 2011, forest fires in the sector of 
La Junta in 1996 affecting 50 km?, forest fires in the sector of La Tapera in 2007 
affecting 70 km?, forest fires in the Pallavicini sector in 2009 affecting 80 km? in 
Chile and 120 km? in Argentina, a frontal system bringing blizzards to much of the 
region in 2010, and forest fires in Coyhaique, Balmaceda, and Puerto Chacabuco 
in 2014. 
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14.3.2 Evaluation Procedures for Resilience Factors and Risk 


The research employed an exploratory, mixed-methods, descriptive approach to 
evaluate resilience factors and risk for the four Aysén tourism sub destinations men- 
tioned: Aysén Patagonia Queulat, Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago 
General Carrera, and the Provincia de los Glaciares. 

For both resilience factors and risk, the research team identified documents con- 
taining information about plans, programs, natural and anthropogenic hazards and 
phenomena, and initiatives that could affect tourism resilience in each of the four 
sub destinations. Criteria used for the search included that the documents be avail- 
able in digital format, accessible to the public, and published between the year 2000 
and the time of the study. The final collection of 28 articles was authored by public 
institutions, business organizations, NGOs, universities, and national and regional 
research centers. 

For the evaluation of tourism resilience factors, document analysis involved a 
systematic search of the texts and figures to identify content and imagery related to 
the Gutiérrez (2013) matrix, which included the Ecoespaña and the WRI (2009) 
resilience factors: capacities, ownership, and connections and four domains or 
spheres of action: Economic/Touristic, Environmental, Political/Institutional, and 
Sociocultural (Fig. 14.1). 

When questions or doubts arose for the team, they contacted tourism, land plan- 
ning, and risk/disaster experts within the Aysén Region and/or sub destination to 
clarify through guided discussions. This iterative approach of secondary and pri- 
mary data collection continued until the research team was satisfied that they were 
informed adequately and could conduct a qualitative evaluation, based on rankings, 
for each of the sub destinations. This evaluation involved coding each of the factors 
and criteria with respect to three areas: (1) whether or not it was observed in the 
data, (2) their understanding of its impact on destination resilience (positive or neg- 
ative), and (3) its relevance for destination recovery. Each member of the team 
coded individually, and then triangulation was conducted to arrive at a consensus 
around the final scores. 

Natural and anthropogenic hazards were also identified and ranked according to 
likelihood and severity, using the definitions and process outlined by the QRE 
(United Nations Office for Disaster Risk Reduction 2017a, 2021). For example, the 
likelihood was assessed in terms of the potential for an event to occur as a result of 
a hazard, based on existing hazards, trends, and historical events, in comparison to 
other potential events within the same territory. Decisions were influenced by the 
team's understanding of the territory's exposure and vulnerability, as well as the 
current prevention measures and actions in place (scale of 1—10). Severity was rated 
according to the perceived impact and consequence that each of the hazards could 
have on the territory and sub destination (scale of 0—100). Lower scores were asso- 
ciated with decreased likelihood and severity, while higher scores were associated 
with increased likelihood and severity and therefore called for a more substantial 
response (United Nations Office for Disaster Risk Reduction 2017a, 2021). 
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CAPACITIES 

* Tourist activities 

+ Public transport 

+ Tourist support services 

+ Use of Social Networks 

+ Contribution of tourism to income 

* Contribution of tourism to employment 

* Contribution to other economic activities 
* Seasonality of tourism employment 

+ Tourism Signage 

OWNERSHIP 

+ Tourist accommodation companies 

+ Gastronomic services companies 

+ Profitability of tourism companies 

+ Sports activities on offer 

+ Tourist excursions on offer 
CONNECTIONS 

* Communication channels and services 

+ Access to the destination and tourism sites 
+ Communication technologies 


CAPACITIES CAPACITIES 
+ Tourism planning tools + Public health services for tourist use 
+ Municipal tourism management + Quality customer service 


* Tourism management by business sector + Community disposition towards tourism 
+ Investment actions in tourism promotion 


+ Local planning tools . o to cirbing youth meetan 
- Tourism plans and programs * Contribution of tourism to overall image 
* Municipal tourism ordinances OWNERSHIP 

+ Programs to promote tourism entrepreneurship ^ . Cultural tourist attractions 

* Public financial incentives in tourism + Tourism training programs 

+. Disaster Recovery Programs + Education and training of workers 


OWNERSHIP 2 : P 
- Effectiveness of public financial incentives * Training and capacity building of entrepreneurs 


+ Team of professionals and technicians + Impacts of tourism on the local population 
+ Level of tourism development + Recovery and promotion of culture/ heritage 
* Participation in tourism planning design and * Prevention activity 
implementation 
CONNECTIONS 


* Technicians/professionals 

+ Tourism organizations 

+ Public sector institutions working in tourism 

+ Municipal management accountability 

+ Public/private sector coordination in tourism 
+ Municipal alliances for tourism development 
* Liaison with local authorities 


Fig. 14.1 Resilience indicators by spheres of action for each of the three factors considered in 
the study 
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14.3.3 Analysis 


To analyze the tourism destination resilience data, each member of the research 
team assigned a value from one to five for each indicator and sub destination, along 
a scale of one to five, based on the amount of evidence and clarity with which each 
indicator was addressed. Indicators that were not mentioned within any of the docu- 
ments received a score of one. Those which received only casual mention within 
one or more of the documents received a score of two. Indicators that were explic- 
itly addressed within one or more of the documents with a concrete mention within 
larger strategies or tactics received a three. Indicators for which there were special- 
ized technical plans and strategies received a four. Finally, indicators with special- 
ized technical plans and strategies that also had established monitoring actions 
received a five. A score of three or more signified that the indicator was observed at 
the destination. Once the individual rankings were complete, the team realized a 
process of triangulation to achieve a consensus for each indicator and sub destina- 
tion. Then, the destination tourism resilience equation (Eq. 14.1), developed by 
Gutiérrez (2013), was employed to compare the findings for each of the four sub 
destinations: 


F = {| (PrOx oi" +PInrOx oí” )x g |*[(NrNOxor + NIntNO xi" )xh |} 


[(NrOxor + NInrOxoi")xg |*[(PrNOxor + PlntNO x i ) xh | un 

* “F” being the resilience factor analyzed (capabilities, ownership, connections) 

* PI- Positive impact for resilience 

e NI- Negative impact for resilience 

e r= Highly relevant for recovery 

e nr = Non-highly relevant for recovery 

e O = Observed 

e NO = Not observed 

* qi’ and wi"= Weighting factor used to consider highly relevant and not highly 
relevant aspects for recovery in the measurement of the factor, wi’+ Ywi™ = 1 

* gand/ = Weighting factor used to consider observed and not observed indicators, 
g+h=1 


During the resiliency indicator evaluation phase, relevancy differences emerged 
for the tourism destinations for some of the measures related to recovery consider- 
ations. Thus, a weighting was used (œi" and ci"), which assigned a weight of 0.70 
to the highly relevant factors that arose during a subjective determination by a panel 
of tourism stakeholders and experts, and a weight of 0.30 was assigned to non- 
highly relevant factors from this panel (Gutiérrez 2013). The objective of this 
weighting was to highlight aspects that tourism stakeholders and experts should 
view as decisive when facing adversities or crises (Gutiérrez 2013). 

A second weighting was applied to the factors (g and A), based on the prior sen- 
sitivity analysis developed by García (2005), which established a weighting of 0.51 
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for resiliency factors that were observed by the panel (scores of 3—5) and 0.49 for 
factors that were not observed by the panel (scores of 1 or 2). The objective of this 
weighting measure was to assign a special value to the factors that would have an 
impact on the final resilience calculation for each of the destinations under study. 

Once scores were achieved for each of the three factors, sub destination resil- 
iency scores were calculated by adding the scores obtained for each of the three 
factors (capabilities, ownership, connections). Sub destination category scores for 
risk (geophysical, hydrological, meteorological, climatological, anthropogenic) 
were obtained by multiplying the average likelihood and severity values for the 
hazards that were observed in the data related to the respective category. Sub 
destination scores were calculated by multiplying the average likelihood and sever- 
ity values for all of the hazards observed. 


14.4 Results 


14.4.1 Resilience Factors and Indicators 


The majority of Capabilities factor indicators were evaluated as having a positive 
effect on destination resilience within all four sub destinations, with the exception 
of the seasonality of tourism employment, the vehicle saturation capacity, destina- 
tion cleanliness/ornamentation, and the contribution of tourism to noise quality 
(Fig. 14.2). Nine highly relevant tourism resilience capability indicators were pres- 
ent for the sub destinations, including the seasonality of tourism employment, equip- 
ment and security of tourist sites, natural disaster prevention programs, tourism 
planning tools, municipal tourism management, tourism management by business 
sector, tourism plans and programs, disaster recovery programs, and public health 
services for tourist use. The main differences between sub destinations with respect 
to the capabilities factor manifested within the evaluation of whether or not indica- 
tors were observable within the data. For example, while capabilities relating to the 
use of social networks and community disposition for tourism were observed within 
the data for the Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago General Carrera, and 
Provincia de los Glaciares sub destination, these indicators did not manifest within 
the data related to the Aysén Patagonia Queulat sub destination. And only the Lago 
General Carrera sub destination showed clear capacities with respect to the vehicle 
saturation capacity, the equipment, and the security of tourist sites indicators. 
Another notable difference was found in the tourism plans and programs and con- 
tribution to curbing youth migration indicators. For both of these indicators, all of 
the ZOIT destinations had clearly documented capacities; yet, they were not 
observed within the data for the Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo sub 
destination. 

All of the Ownership factor indicators were evaluated as having a positive effect 
on tourism resilience, with the exception of the impacts of tourism on the local 
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Fig. 14.2 Capabilities tourism resilience indicators scorecard for the four tourism sub destinations 
in Aysén 


population (Fig. 14.3). Eight highly relevant indicators emerged within the litera- 
ture associated with the sub destinations, including trials and popular participation 
in the face of natural disasters, education and training of workers, training and 
capacity building of entrepreneurs, impacts of tourism on the local population, 
recovery and promotion of culture/heritage, prevention activity, effectiveness of 
public financial incentives, and levels of tourism development. Of the three tourism 
resilience factors, the most differences between the sub destinations arose with 
respect to the observation of strategies and actions related to the indicators within 
the Ownership factor. In fact, differences resulted between the sub destinations for 
indicators across all four spheres of Ownership action. For example, tourist accom- 
modation companies and gastronomic services companies were not observed in 
Provincia de los Glaciares. And evidence related to the tourist excursions on offer 
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Fig. 14.3 Ownership tourism resilience indicators scorecard for the four tourism sub destinations 
in Aysén 


indicator was observed in Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo and Lago General 
Carrera, but not observed in Aysén Patagonia Queulat or Provincia de los Glaciares. 

All of the Connections factor indicators were evaluated as having a positive 
effect on tourism resilience within the four sub destinations (Fig. 14.4). Six of the 
indicators were evaluated as being highly relevant for tourism recovery, including 
communication channels and services, access to the destination and tourism sites, 
communication technologies, infrastructure recovery programs, public/private sec- 
tor coordination in tourism, and municipal alliances for tourism development. 
Differences between the sub destinations occurred across all three of the Connections 
spheres of actions, with respect to evidence of the indicators within the data. For 
example, evidence of communication channels and services arose within the 
Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo and Lago General Carrera sub destinations 
but was absent in Aysén Patagonia Queulat and Provincia de los Glaciares. And, 
while the investigators observed clear evidence of infrastructure recovery programs 
and a presence of environmental institutions, in all of the sub destinations they did 
not observe evidence of environmental actions in Provincia de los Glaciares and 
only observed evidence of environmental awareness in Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén- 
Cerro Castillo. Similarly, for the Political-Institutional sphere of action, while all of 
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Fig. 14.4 Connections tourism resilience indicators scorecard for the four tourism sub destina- 
tions in Aysén 


the sub destinations had evidence of there being municipal alliances for tourism 
development, a liaison with local authorities was not observed for the Aysén 
Patagonia Queulat sub destination, and evidence of public sector institutions work- 
ing in tourism was only observed for the Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo 
sub destination. 

From the indicator evaluations, factor resilience scores were determined for the 
four sub destinations (Fig. 14.5). All four sub destinations scored positively for the 
Capabilities and Connections factors and negatively for the Ownership factor. The 
Capabilities factor of resilience was generally the strongest factor for sub destina- 
tions within the Aysén territory; however, for both the Aysén Patagonia Queulat and 
the Provincia de los Glaciares sub destinations, Capability and Connections factor 
scores were very similar; in fact, for the Provincia de los Glaciares, the Connections 
factor score was slightly stronger than the Capabilities factor score. 

The Lago General Carrera sub destination scored most favorably across the fac- 
tors, with scores of 0.420 and 0.369 for the Capabilities and Connections factors, 
respectively, and the most negative score for the Ownership factor (—0.326). The 
Aysén Patagonia Queulat sub destination scored least favorably across the factors, 
with scores under 0.1 for both Capabilities and Connections factors and a score of 
—0.449 for the Ownership factor. The other two sub destinations scored in between; 
the Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo sub destination obtained a better rating 
than the Provincia de los Glaciares for both Capabilities and Ownership; yet, for 
Connections, the Provincia de los Glaciares ranked higher. 
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Fig. 14.5 Tourism resilience factor score for the four sub destinations in Aysén 


14.4.2 Risk Analysis Results 


The risk analysis for the four sub destinations (Table 14.1) showed several common 
risks across the four sub destinations, including falling ash, in the Geophysical cat- 
egory, and all of the phenomena within the Hydrological category of hazards (over- 
flowing rivers, avalanche/snowslides, and rockslides/falling boulders), as well as 
several Meteorological risks, including cold waves, snow/ice, and freezing tempera- 
tures. Anthropogenic risks, including traffic accidents and boating accidents, were 
also common across the sub destinations. 

The meteorological risk was evaluated as the highest category of risk, with an 
average score of 228 for the four sub destinations (Fig. 14.6). This average was 
heavily influenced by the Provincia de los Glaciares and the Aysén Patagonia 
Queulat sub destination scores (213 and 202, respectively). Geophysical risks were 
the next highest scoring category with an average risk of 206 between the four sub 
destinations. Within this category, the Lago General Carrera and Aysén Patagonia 
Queulat sub destinations received the highest scores (213 and 202, respectively). 
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Table 14.1 Risks identified by type and destination within the Aysén Region based on the 
document analysis 


Aysén Coyhaique- 

Patagonia Puerto Lago General | Provincia de 

Queulat Aysén-Cerro | Carrera (ZOIT | los Glaciares 

(ZOIT) Castillo Chelenko) (ZOIT) 
Likelihood (L) and Severity (S): | L L S |L S L S 
Geophysical 5 6 30 |6 40 5 43 
category—Averages 
Post-event landslide 6 7 30/6 40 - = 
Ground movement - 4 10 |- - 6 30 
Falling ash 2 7 30/6 50 6 60 
Volcanic mudflows - 5 40 |- - 3 30 
Landslide 6 7 40/5 30 5 50 
Geophysical risk 202 180 227 213 
Hydrological 6 5 1714 27 5 47 
category—Averages 
Overflowing rivers 6 4 20|2 20 6 40 
Avalanche/snowslides 6 6 10/16 40 5 50 
Rockslides/falling boulders 6 6 20|5 20 5 50 
Hydrological risk 180 89 116 248 
Meteorological 7 7 20/5 28 7 53 
category—Averages 
Cold wave 7 7 20/6 40 7 50 
Snow/ice T 8 20/6 10 8 50 
Freezing 6 7 20/4 20 7 50 
Hail - - - |5 50 - - 
Heatwave - - - |2 20 - 
Wind - - - - 6 60 
Meteorological risk 267 147 129 368 
Climatological 6 6 10,3 20 6 40 
category—Averages 
Forest fire 6 6 10 |- - 6 30 
Brush fire - - - 13 20 
Flooding - - = |- - 5 50 
Climatological risk 180 60 60 220 
Anthropogenic D 6 1015 10 5 10 
category—Averages 
Traffic accident 6 6 10/5 10 5 10 
Boating accident 4 5 10/5 10 4 10 
Aircraft accident - = |- - 5 10 
Anthropogenic risk 75 55 50 47 
Sub destination average 6 33/6 21/5 27 6 39 
Sub destination risk 189 126 128 219 


Notes: L = Likelihood score, scale of 0-10; S = Severity score, scale of 0-100 
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Fig. 14.6 Territorial risks by category for the four sub destinations in Aysén 
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Based on the data, Anthropogenic risks received the lowest ratings, with an average 
score of 57, which was influenced primarily by the high score within the Aysén 
Patagonia Queulat sub destination (75) and the low risk score within the Provincia 


de los Glaciares (47). 


14.5 Discussion 


14.5.1 Integrating Resilience Factors with Territorial Risks 


This study investigated the synergy between community resilience factors for tour- 
ism and territorial risk to provide a more integrated view of tourism destination 
resilience. Integrating the resilience factors and risks for the four sub destinations in 
the Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia provides a simple scorecard that may help 
tourism actors within these territories understand their current situations and how 
tourism in their territories is likely to respond in the face of natural adversities 


(Fig. 14.7). 
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Fig. 14.7 Destination tourism resilience and risk scores for the four sub destinations in Aysén 


At the time of our study, results indicated that the Lago General Carrera sub 
destination presented the best combination of resilience factors for facing risk. 
Moreover, the risk analysis results suggested relatively low levels of territorial risk 
in comparison to the two more remote regional sub destinations Aysén Patagonia 
Queulat and Provincia de los Glaciares. Nevertheless, our analysis identified some 
specific areas that will require continued attention and resources, including the 
development of a critical mass of good quality lodging providers and increased 
opportunities for specialized education and training. And all levels of natural risks 
can have a negative impact on territories, so although this sub destination fared well 
in our analysis, this does not mean that they are enough to positively overcome 
adversity. In general, favorably overcoming adversity requires that destinations 
have: a strong commitment to efficient financial support, municipal alliances in 
tourism, private alliances, public-private coordination bodies in tourism, training 
and capacity building for the sector, and stable participation mechanisms for the 
design, planning, and implementation of tourism development plans. 

The Provincia de los Glaciares sub destination had the second highest resilience 
index of the four sub destinations but scored highest of the four in terms of risk fac- 
tors. This sub destination includes three communes: Cochrane, Tortel, and 
O'Higgins, each with its own political and administrative teams and capacities; 
building tourism resilience will require strong collaborations between these groups. 
Efforts are required for the generation of public and private coordination bodies in 
tourism, as well as alliances between the different municipalities involved. Analysis 
of this sub destination also suggested the need for more and higher quality lodging, 
tourism support services, and public transport options. Also, our analysis suggested 
the importance of expanded education and training for the tourism sector, and the 
need for formal protocols for the management of natural disasters, accompanied by 
periodic simulations to improve awareness, participation, and preparedness among 
sector actors and local communities. Tourists should also be made aware of risks 
and disaster response procedures. Relatedly, a number of deficiencies were identi- 
fied with respect to communication mechanisms, including insufficient coverage 
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and bandwidth for cellular and internet connectivity, and low use of communica- 
tion technologies by tourism service providers. 

The Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo scored positively in terms of tour- 
ism resilience but lower than the previous two sub destinations. This territory scored 
lowest in terms of risk factors; however, its location, between important urban 
points of connection, makes it more vulnerable to the effects that natural hazards 
could have. Specifically, with urban centers such as Puerto Aysén, Mañihuales, 
Coyhaique, Balmaceda, and Villa Cerro Castillo, this destination represents some of 
the larger urban centers regionally, with greater anthropogenic intervention; thus, 
the impacts of natural disasters are more widespread, extending beyond the natural 
environment of PAs to affect infrastructure and safety for human within the cities 
and towns. For this reason, we recommend a focus on building tourism ownership 
levels, through joint development of public financial incentives, participatory tour- 
ism planning design and implementation, and training and capacity building, includ- 
ing prevention training. Efforts should span the different municipalities and private 
actors of this sub destination, building connections and networks of professionals 
and technicians that are prepared to collaborate. 

The Aysén Patagonia Queulat sub destination had the only negative score, indi- 
cating that this sub destination is least prepared to handle adversity. Moreover, this 
sub destination scored high in terms of destination risk. Priority actions for this sub 
destination include programs to evaluate and improve the safety of tourism sites and 
mechanisms to extend the tourism season, reducing dependence on the relatively 
short Patagonia summer. Integrated destination planning and management arose as 
areas that needed increased emphasis within the Aysén Patagonia Queulat sub des- 
tination, with active participation from all of the affected municipalities and stake- 
holders. A number of negative tourism impacts surfaced in the data for Aysén 
Patagonia Queulat, including cleanliness, noise pollution, vehicle congestion, and 
an inflation of prices for goods, services, land, and housing. Addressing these issues 
will require coordination and participation beyond the tourism sector. Perhaps tour- 
ist dispersion can be improved, helping to address some of the crowding-related 
issues, if tourist resources that have not yet been leveraged are developed for safe 
and appropriate use. We recommend developing recreational and entertainment 
activities for the local population, with ancillary use by tourists. This may generate 
a greater disposition toward tourism among the local community and in parallel cre- 
ate additional cultural tourism products and experiences. It is tremendously impor- 
tant to have professionals in the area of tourism to support the different aspects of 
tourism development in the destination, from the provision of information, to plan- 
ning and management, to disaster recovery. A number of other deficiencies were 
identified in our analysis, including a lack of sufficient, high-quality, tourist support 
services, public transport and health services, and the need for better management 
of social networks at the public and private sector levels so that they include a 
tourism focus. 
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14.6 Conclusions 


This chapter employed the Gutiérrez (2013) model for measuring tourism resilience 
factors within four tourism sub destinations in the Aysén Region of Chilean 
Patagonia: Aysén Patagonia Queulat, Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo, Lago 
General Carrera, and the Provincia de los Glaciares. Analysis of Gutiérrez's (2013) 
factors and indicators produced a set of valuable diagnostic snapshots for the desti- 
nations, providing important inputs for resilience strategies and plans (Figs. 14.2, 
14.3, and 14.4). Moreover, applying the research process to the four Aysén sub 
destinations helped us identify current areas of strength as well as priorities for 
resilience development in the coming years. 

Our analysis of the Capacities tourism resilience factor demonstrated positive 
results for all four sub destinations. Results were especially positive for the Lago 
General Carrera and Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén-Cerro Castillo sub destinations, 
where the factor scores were 0.420 and 0.304, respectively, on a scale of —0.5 to 
+0.5. This seems logical; these two sub destinations are the most consolidated 
within the region and include the largest urban centers, where there is a larger con- 
centration of tourism infrastructure, operators, and secondary services. The 
Connections factor scores were highest for Lago General Carrera and the Provincia 
de los Glaciares (0.369 and 0.295, respectively, on a scale of —0.5 to +0.5). We 
attribute these high scores to the work that has been done over the past several years 
in the designation and management of the ZOITs. The Coyhaique-Puerto Aysén- 
Cerro Castillo sub destination scored much lower in this area, reflecting the lack of 
coordination and networking that has occurred to date between tourism stakehold- 
ers involved with the main sites of this destination that are dispersed within three 
separate communes: Aysén, Coyhaique, and Río Ibáñez. All four destinations 
received low scores for the Ownership resilience factor. We attribute these deficien- 
cies to two main factors. First, throughout the Aysén Region, there is a scarcity of 
tourism professionals and technicians to manage and support the development of 
tourism, especially at a sub destination level. Second, tourism-related territorial 
planning, including risk management and disaster recovery, is lacking, especially in 
terms of coordinated plans between sectors and communes. Finally, a review of the 
factor scores for the Aysén Patagonia Queulat sub destination revealed deficiencies 
in all areas as compared with the other sub destinations. 

Next, we conducted a risk analysis, building on prior work from the United 
Nations Office for Disaster Risk Reduction (2017a, b, 2021), to illuminate several 
common risks across the four sub destinations and provide them with comparisons 
that can inform both local and regional tourism sector planning and management. 
Through this analysis, we identified the increased risks associated with more remote 
sub destinations, such as Aysén Patagonia Queulat and the Provincia de los Glaciares. 
The biggest areas of risks were associated with meteorological risks, though geo- 
physical risks were also of concern. Anthropogenic risks were evaluated as lowest 
in our models for all four destinations; nevertheless, some of the biggest anthropo- 
genic risks, such as recent social movements and the COVID-19 pandemic, were 
not captured by our model. More research is needed to develop and fine-tune 
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tourism risk models, capable of capturing the broad range of contemporary anthro- 
pogenic risk, so that we can consider these factors in future planning and 
management. 

Finally, we integrated these two analyses to provide an easily navigable dash- 
board (Fig. 14.7) that provides valuable information for developing local destination- 
level resilience strategies, public policies, and strategic roadmaps. At a regional 
level, this dashboard is helpful for informing priorities and areas for needed invest- 
ment. For example, the combinations of scores in Aysén Patagonia Queulat and 
Provincia de los Glaciares indicate a regional priority for investment in tourism 
resilience planning and capacity building, including disaster planning and 
simulation. 

To support these efforts, it is essential that public and private actors in the terri- 
tories involved conduct more in-depth research to further understand the indicators 
and factors of tourism risk and resilience. Research and practice must incorporate 
all decision-makers, public and private managers, representatives of the communi- 
ties, and also the tourists who visit each of these sub destinations. Co-management 
frameworks, such as the Tourism Area Response Network (TARN) proposed by 
Pennington-Gray et al. (2014), provide interesting frameworks from which to build 
and should be considered in future research and practice. There is little doubt that 
preparing nature-based tourism destinations where there are an abundance of PAs 
and a blend of urban and remote areas to manage and recover from crises and disas- 
ter is of vital importance. We hope this study will inform and advance the consolida- 
tion of actors in these destinations and prepare them to be stronger in the face of 
adversity. 
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Chapter 15 A 
Evaluating Scientific Tourism Potential gest 
for Nature-Based Destinations: Expert 
Validation and Field Testing of Criteria 

and Indicators in the Aysén Región 

of Chilean Patagonia 


Katerina Veloso, Fabien Bourlon, and Pablo Szmulewicz 


Abstract The evolution of tourists’ motivations is generating new approaches to 
tourism. One of them is scientific tourism (ST), which involves travel experiences 
with a focus on participation in scientific studies of various disciplines. ST has 
evolved significantly over the last decade in Chilean Patagonia, driven by public 
policies and the interest of various academic and private actors. These actors argue 
that involving travelers in research initiatives taking place in Patagonian destina- 
tions allows them to develop lasting connections with the heritage and institutions 
of these territories. This chapter presents an innovative process, including stake- 
holder identification, semi-structured survey interviews, and document analysis, to 
develop a matrix of weighted criteria to assess the potential for sustainable ST 
development within a destination. The process involves weighing four criteria: sci- 
entific research possibilities, supply of services to support scientific travel, value 
chain coordination, and current demand for ST in the destination. Each of these 
criteria is operationalized through a set of indicators that make it possible to evaluate 
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the strengths, weaknesses, and opportunities for the sustainable development of sci- 
entific tourism services in the destination. Then, the method is field tested in the 
Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia, affording the opportunity to further evaluate its 
assessment capacity. 


Keywords Patagonia - Scientific tourism - Tourism destination - Tourism 
resources - Protected areas 


15.1 Introduction 


The evolution of tourists’ motivations and behaviors has promoted the emergence of 
new approaches to tourism, diverging from the traditional sun and beach, mass tour- 
ism approach (Araüjo Pereira and de Sevilha Gosling 2017; Pearce 2009). For 
example, scientific tourism (ST) represents a market niche that attracts visitors 
whose main motivation for travel is expanding their scientific knowledge and, above 
all, participating or collaborating in scientific studies (Bourlon and Mao 2011; 
Bourlon et al. 2021; Kosiewicz 2014; West 2008). Successful ST contains all the 
attributes of ecotourism in addition to human capital as a key factor and, in some 
cases, high-level technical equipment (Laing 2010). Opportunities for ST have 
emerged across diverse disciplines and in the different stages of the methodological 
process of research, creating tourism experiences that attract a variety of interests. 
Public policies that promote Chile as an excellent natural laboratory for its 
resources and for the advancement of some scientific disciplines such as astronomy, 
glaciology, oceanography, and ecology, among others, have spurred interest in 
developing ST across Chilean Patagonia (Aguilera and Larrain 2018). The creation 
of new research centers and the interest of various academic and private actors have 
allowed Chile to become a natural laboratory for the advancement of scientific dis- 
ciplines (Szmulewicz and Veloso 2013). However, the concept of ST is new to the 
Chilean tourism industry, and in many cases, the initiation of ST operations has 
outpaced regional ST planning. Thus, additional research is required to support 
adequate planning and integration of ST within the series of consecutive steps 
required for the creation of finished ST products (i.e., ST value chain; Veloso 2021). 
The main objective of this chapter was to apply a new methodological tool to 
evaluate the potential of tourist destinations for the development of ST. After iden- 
tifying the actors involved in each of the links of the ST value chain, a matrix of 
criteria and indicators was applied to evaluate the potential of a destination for sus- 
tainable ST services and programs. Then, our study participants, a sample of 
national and international ST experts, weighed each criterion and the associated 
sub-criteria indicators according to their importance for evaluating the potential for 
sustainable ST development within a destination. Finally, the matrix was applied to 
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the Aysén Region in Chilean Patagonia, which stands out for its high presence of 
protected areas and its progress in ST initiatives. 


15.2 Theoretical Framework 


While the first studies on ST date back to the early 1990s, most of the available 
research has occurred in the last 5 years. The progression of these studies allows us 
to identify advances in the conceptualization of ST as well as the development of ST 
typologies and tourism experiences. Fortunately, a certain consensus has been 
reached regarding the benefits and requirements of destinations for the operation of 
ST programs. 

Bourlon and Mao (2011) clarified the components of ST, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of tourist participation in structured scientific activities and the supervision of 
experts or researchers. They recommended a mandatory orientation and training 
session to train tourists with respect to data collection, following the scientific 
method. The main objective of ST participants is to improve their knowledge and 
understanding of the place they are visiting. They seek to enrich their education, 
develop experience complying with research protocols, or strengthen research net- 
works, among other motivations. By acquiring new knowledge, travelers feel that 
they are living an out-of-the-ordinary experience. The duration of the activity—an 
average of 8 days—is generally longer as compared to other types of tourism, allow- 
ing time for the necessary training, adequate integration into the new environment 
and the research experience, or the fulfillment of precise scientific objectives 
(Bourlon et al. 2021). This longer duration supports efforts by the Chilean 
Subsecretary of Tourism to promote the development of new forms of special inter- 
est tourism that increase arrivals and spending through longer stays (Chilean 
Subsecretary of Tourism 2012). 

Some benefits of ST are that it can contribute toward increasing the educational 
level of the local population and promote the care—and therefore conservation—of 
natural resources (Ilyina and Mieczkowski 1992; Suguio and De Almeida 2011). ST 
offers many other potential benefits. It contributes to the resilience of communities 
and territories through the creation of shared knowledge and understanding of the 
essential socio-ecological characteristics and dynamics of the site (Bourlon et al. 
2021). It supports the dispersion of tourist destinations visited by scientists as they 
make new trips to the sector after their field research. And it attracts researchers, 
their undergraduate and graduate students, national and international amateurs, and 
additional visitors—beyond the scientific community—by mobilizing families, 
friends, students, and other networks associated with scientists to visit the territory 
to learn about the ST work (Bourlon and Mao 2011). 

The concept of ST has ignited interest from a variety of actors. Scientists see the 
potential of generating income to support the funding and dissemination of their 
research through leading ST programs (Pino 2020; Rozzi and Schiittler 2015). 
Entrepreneurs see an opportunity to insert innovative tourism products in their 
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offerings that are hard to replicate and, thus, protected from a competitive stand- 
point (Constabel and Veloso 2020). And social organizations see the possibility of 
promoting sustainable local development that is based on scientific knowledge. 

ST provides opportunities to establish relationships between scientists, visitors, 
specialized interpreters and guides, and the community where the study will be car- 
ried out (Molokácová and Molokác 2011). The development of ST opportunities 
involves the transformation of a scientific resource (e.g., a scientific phenomenon or 
object of study) into a tourism product (Bourlon 2020), thereby linking researchers 
to the local stakeholders interested in safeguarding the heritage and the socio- 
ecological systems in which they live (Bourlon et al. 2021). Effective ST destina- 
tions should have a local community that is prepared with basic knowledge of the 
scientific discipline that is of interest to the ST participants (Kosiewicz 2014). In 
addition to the traditional tourism products and services, like lodging and accom- 
modations, this requires the participation of scientists, specialized guides from host 
institutions, and logistical services for explorations and studies. 

In Chile, ST has become linked to the implementation of public policies that seek 
to promote the country's unique natural characteristics and its potential for scientific 
research. One reason for this is that the development of ST opportunities has 
attracted respected researchers who, in turn, have helped install specialized research 
centers for the study of astronomy, and Antarctic and sub-Antarctic ecosystems, 
among others (Aguilera and Larrain 2018; Szmulewicz and Veloso 2013). The 
National Commission for Scientific and Technological Research has called Chile a 
Natural Laboratory, favorable to the practice of scientific disciplines linked to spe- 
cific territorial elements, including the night skies of the Atacama Desert, the 
Mapuche culture, the Valdivian rainforest, Patagonia's freshwater reserves and gla- 
ciers, and Antarctica. 

There are not many specialized and validated methodologies for a general evalu- 
ation of a territory's tourism potential. One existing method, designed by the Inter- 
American Center for Tourism Training (CICATUR) and the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in 1979, established the parameters to be considered to 
estimate tourism development potential by inventorying the tourism heritage, the 
definition of hierarchies, and the subsequent categorization of tourism resources 
through field reconnaissance. Specifically looking at the evaluation of a destina- 
tion's potential for the development of new forms of tourism, Szmulewicz and 
Álvarez (2002) designed and applied a method using wine tourism and vineyards as 
a case study. Based on demand, they identified a set of criteria they could evaluate 
to place potential wine tourism operations on a scale ranging from the destination's 
current level of tourism to their ideal level of tourism development. 

Previous reviews have identified four basic approaches to the evaluation of tour- 
ism resources (Arnandis-i-Agramunt 2018; Camara and Morcate Labrada 2014; 
Varisco et al. 2014; Leno Cerro 1990). The first is analytical and considers the pres- 
ence or absence of certain components. Intrinsic values of the resource are rated in 
order to evaluate natural areas, beaches, and, with some later modifications, other 
types of resources. A second approach aims to determine the value of possible alter- 
native and compatible tourism resource-use opportunities that are not yet 
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commercial in nature and therefore do not have a market value. A third approach is 
based on the evaluation of resource demand preferences expressed by tourists. This 
approach assumes that the higher the value placed on a given resource, the greater 
interest it will attract among potential or actual users. Finally, the last approach 
employs analytical methods to develop demand valuations from qualitative assess- 
ments, allowing researchers to weigh variables of interest. 

To date, there is limited evidence of the application of any of the above approaches 
to evaluate ST resources and development opportunities. Within Chilean Patagonia, 
the methodology that comes closest is the approach designed by the Center for 
Investigation in Ecosystems of Patagonia (CIEP) (Bourlon 2020; Bourlon et al. 
2021). Three criteria have been identified as important for supporting an ST offer- 
ing: (1) a scientific topic of national or international relevance; (2) relevance of the 
scientific topic to local actors, including its relevance for inclusion in their tourism 
activities; and (3) capacity of local actors to generate a tourism offer with adequate 
services (specialized guides, logistic and transfer services, among others). 


15.3 Methods 


This study establishes and applies a tool to evaluate the potential of tourist destina- 
tions for the development of ST. The chapter results reflect a three-stage study: (1) 
a survey interview developed to evaluate ST competence and to collect stakeholder 
weightings of four criteria and underlying indicators for evaluating the potential for 
ST development; (2) stakeholders across the ST value chain were identified and 
asked to complete the survey and the survey results were then validated through 
focus groups; and (3) the study authors completed a document analysis process and 
replicated the process of criteria weighting using data from existing documents in 
combination with their own local expertise. The following sections outline the study 
process in terms of the local ST context, the participant survey, the survey data 
analyses, and the document analysis/author validation. 


15.3.1 Scientific Tourism Context: The Aysén Region 
of Chilean Patagonia 


The Aysén Region is located in Chilean Patagonia, south of the Lake District and 
north of the Magallanes Region. It is bordered by the Pacific Ocean to the west and 
Argentina to the east. Aysén is the third largest geographic region of Chile, yet one 
of the least populated. It is considered an extreme zone by the Chilean government 
due to its level of isolation, low population density, reduced presence of public ser- 
vices, and limited level of socioeconomic development (Gale et al. 2013). 
Landscapes within the Aysén Region vary greatly, from the Patagonian steppe to the 
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fjords, passing through the Andes Mountain range, with its glaciers, lakes, rivers, 
forests, and pastures. The region has ecosystems whose values are internationally 
recognized and critical for biodiversity conservation (Mittermeier et al. 2003). Due 
to the presence of the Southern Ice Fields, the region contains one of the largest 
freshwater reserves on the planet. 

Eighteen of Chile's 100 SNASPE Protected Areas are distributed throughout the 
Aysén Region, covering approximately 53,000 km? and representing more than a 
third of Chile's total protected lands (Gale et al. 2018). Various initiatives have been 
undertaken in an effort to develop and enhance ST in this region since 2007. 
Although Aysén is considered an excellent location for ST and numerous individual 
ST initiatives have occurred (Bourlon and Mao 2016), the formalized supply of ST 
remains very low. 


15.3.2 Participant Survey Interviews 


Based largely on the work of Bourlon and Mao (2016) and a supporting literature 
review, the ST value chain was characterized, identifying five categories of ST 
actors: (1) producers (tour guides, etc.); (2) providers (equipment and raw material 
providers); (3) intermediaries (travel agencies, etc.); (4) ST support institutions 
(research institutions, etc.); and (5) ST demand group (ST travelers). Snowball sam- 
pling was employed to develop a list of ST experts within the five categories 
(Naderifar et al. 2017). 

A group of 50 stakeholders from different countries (Chile, France, Canada, 
USA, Mexico, and Germany) was interviewed: 20 participants representing the ST 
producers' group, 10 participants from ST support institutions, 10 participants rep- 
resenting ST intermediaries, and 10 participants from the ST demand group of trav- 
elers. The provider's group was not explicitly represented as a sampling group, 
though the backgrounds of several participants did overlap in this area. A semi- 
directed interview was conducted to have each participant complete an evaluative 
survey where they were asked to weigh the importance of criteria and sub-criteria 
indicators for determining the potential of sustainable ST development within 
a region. 


15.3.3 Participant Survey Components 


The survey interviews consisted of two parts. First, the participant's level of ST 
competence was gauged, and second, the participant's perceived importance of cri- 
teria and indicators to consider in planning for ST development was evaluated. 
These criteria and indicators were developed through a bibliographic review and 
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forum discussions with working groups within the Scientific Tourism Network 
(Veloso 2021). 

Unique sets of questions were developed to evaluate the levels of ST competence 
of the participant groups. The questions centered around the prevalence of ST within 
participants' professional experiences, their self-assessed knowledge regarding ST, 
and their experiences with supporting and implementing ST experiences 
(Table 15.1). The average competence score was 14 out of 40, and only data from 
participants who scored above average were included in the results of this chapter. 
This requirement was to provide a sense that our data represent the perspectives of 
individuals who can be considered experts when it comes to evaluating the potential 
for sustainable development of ST. 

Study participants were asked to weigh four criteria (scientific potential, the sup- 
ply of support services, the coordination of stakeholders, and current demand) 
according to their perceived influence on the territory's potential to develop ST. The 
first criterion, scientific potential, was understood as the scientific character of a 
territory and indicated the diversity and uniqueness of the scientific elements that 
might be investigated in a territory. The region's scientific potential helped identify 
scientific disciplines with the greatest potential to connect with scientific travel pro- 
grams in order to develop ST experiences. 


Table 15.1 Participant-tailored survey questions used to assess scientific tourism competence 


Unique surveys Questions used to evaluate scientific tourism competence 


Designed for scientific Experience in scientific travel within your country 

travelers Experience in international travel for scientific purposes 

Level of use of tour operators for the logistical organization of your 
scientific explorations 

Level of the utilization of specialized services 


Designed for researchers | Degree of theoretical knowledge you have about scientific tourism 
The extent to which the concept of scientific tourism is used in their 
research, projects, and publications 

Level of referencing to works by foreign authors in their research 
on scientific tourism 

Degree of knowledge about scientific tourism experiences in the 
national and international context 


Designed for ST support | Degree of knowledge you have about scientific tourism 

institutions Experience in supporting the development of scientific tourism 

programs 

Level of support for the development of scientific tourism networks 

Degree of support for research projects, studies, and publications on 
the subject 


Designed for ST Experience in the operation of scientific tourism programs, 
producers (tour operators) |scientific explorations, and/or excursions for scientists or similar 
Degree of diversity in the operation of the services of these 
programs: logistical aspects, transportation, lodging, guiding, etc. 
Degree of awareness of the demand for this type of travel 

Level of management of the different segments by scientific tourism 
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The second criterion corresponded to the supply of support services for scientific 
travel, which reflected the relevance of the facilities offered within the territory to 
welcome ST, including the specialized supply of lodging, food, transportation, and 
human resources capable of operating ST products and programs. This criterion 
also considered the general tourism offer that complements the visitor's experience, 
including programs before or after the scientific program, the availability of souve- 
nirs, recreational activities, currency exchange offices, etc., and the level of align- 
ment between the actual destination image and the development of ST. 

The third criterion was scientific tourism stakeholder coordination, which refers 
to the linkages that exist between stakeholders across the ST value chain. In cases 
where a strong connection between stakeholders was perceived, the types of exist- 
ing stakeholder relationships were analyzed (formal, informal, legal, or de facto, 
etc.), as well as the level of connection. Specifically, we sought to identify connec- 
tions between actors belonging to the same level of the value chain (i.e., intra-link) 
and connections between groups of actors across the value chain (i.e., inter-link). 

The fourth criterion, current demand, involves the analysis of the demand 
dynamics and the different types of tourists that were attracted by the range of ST 
products (e.g., students, affinity groups, families). An understanding of current 
demand assisted in the evaluation of ST initiative viability. Some of the informa- 
tion that was relevant for this criterion included information about the volume of 
visitors arriving, their level of motivation to see and understand its scientific 
resources, their nationality or region of origin, and their main scientific and recre- 
ational motivations. 

Participants weighted each of these criteria by assigning each one a percentage 
(for a total of 100% across the four criteria). Participants were then asked to assign 
another weighted percentage to several sub-criteria indicators within each criterion 
(for a total of 100% per criterion). Participants had the opportunity to recommend 
new indicators (in addition to those provided); however, no new indicators were 
reported. The provided indicators are listed in Tables 15.1 and 15.2. 


15.3.4 Participant Survey Data Analyses 


To validate the criteria for evaluating a region's ST potential, the mean percentage 
weight of each criterion was calculated (Table 15.2). Similarly, a weighted average 
was applied to define the relative weight of each sub-criteria indicator for these 
criteria. Once the relative weight of the criteria and indicators had been established 
by the participants, the matrix was validated through a focus group composed of 30 
representatives of professionals, public institution representatives, and tour opera- 
tors. The responses of the experts in the focus group were very similar to the survey 
interview results. 
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Table 15.2 Criteria and indicators for evaluating the potential for scientific tourism 
Criteria Indicators % 
Scientific potential of the territory | 1. Natural and cultural elements and phenomena of 21 
40% scientific relevance 
2. Importance given to research by the local 13 
community 
3. Exoticism of natural and cultural elements and 11 
phenomena 
4. Scientific infrastructure and equipment 10 
5. Valuation of scientific research 10 
6. Scientific dissemination and popularization 9 
programs 
7. Institutions with disciplines related to relevant 9 
topics 
8. Presence of important scientific networks 8 
9. Recognition of researchers in the scientific 6 
community 
10. Recognized graduate programs 3 
Offer of support services for 1. Hospitality facilities for scientific travelers 20 
scientific travel 2. Qualified human resources to connect science and 20 
25% tourism 
3. Destination tourism image 17 
4. Formal scientific products and programs offered 13 
5. Connectivity 12 
6. Tourist products and services before and after the 10 
scientific trip 
7. Promotion of scientific internationalization 8 
Articulation of scientific tourism 1. Joint strategies to promote scientific tourism 28 
stakeholders 2. Linkage in the scientific tourism value chain 27 
25% 3. Willingness to welcome scientific travelers 25 
4. Programs to promote research networks 20 
Current demand 1. Travelers” appreciation of the territory 35 
10% 2. Reasons for the trip 26 
3. Number of tourist arrivals for scientific purposes 17 
4. Profile of scientific travelers 16 
5. Origin (nationality) 6 


15.3.5 Application of the Criteria Within the Aysén Region 


Once the criteria had been validated, the research team field tested their results by 
applying a similar evaluation process to the Aysén Region. Background information 
provided by the Aysén regional government, other relevant public services, and aca- 
demic/research centers were systematized and identified through consultations and 
review of data. This information included evaluation reports of public policies and 
programs, studies by private organizations, scientific publications, and data from 
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sources referenced in websites or press releases that report on the regional situation 
for each indicator of each criterion. 

The authors of this study, who are knowledgeable about the region and public 
policies in the fields of science, education, and tourism, weighted each criterion 
individually on a Likert-type scale (from 1 to 5) to evaluate the potential for ST 
development specifically within the region of Aysén. Subsequently, a consultation 
meeting was held to engage in a triangulation process whereby the research team 
discussed each individual evaluation and corroborated agreements or disagreements 
in their conceptualization of how weights should be assigned. Once the group's 
evaluations were complete, the average weighted values were used to calculate the 
results given in Table 15.2. 


15.4 Results 
15.4.1 Criteria for Scientific Tourism 


The survey participants were asked to weigh the four criteria presented in the survey 
for their impact on Chilean Patagonia's potential for ST development: (1) scientific 
potential, (2) the supply of support services, (3) stakeholder coordination, and (4) 
current demand. The criteria were weighted as follows: 40% for scientific potential, 
25% for stakeholder coordination, 25% for the supply of support services, and 10% 
for current demand (Table 15.2). The weight for the supply of support services 
(2596) encompassed (2) the scientific value of the territory as the main motivation 
for the trip, and (b) how support services can be developed later, without (c) ignor- 
ing the importance of this criterion in the quality of the traveler's experience. The 
weight for the stakeholder coordination (25%) considered the uniqueness of ST 
offerings, as this criterion tends to be quite fundamental within the tourism industry 
as a whole (Szmulewicz and Veloso 2013). Current demand was weighted much 
lower in relation to the other criteria, at 10%. Some experts who were consulted 
explained that the current demand for ST was not indicative of ST potential; rather, 
they considered the presence of scientific resources, the actors, and their coordina- 
tion as more important for generating demand. 


15.4.2 Defining the Four Criteria for the Evaluation 
of ST Potential 


Participants assigned weights to indicators to better explain and contextualize the 
four criteria for evaluating ST potential (Table 15.2). 

Within the scientific potential criterion, the highest average weight was given to 
the natural and cultural elements and phenomena of scientific relevance indicator 
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(2196), suggesting these elements are capable of motivating the development of 
scientific projects in the territory. Another relevant aspect to be considered is the 
importance given by the local community to research on ST topics (1396 average 
weight). Several indicators received similar weighting, including the degree of exot- 
icism of the natural and cultural elements and phenomena of scientific relevance 
(11% average weight), the infrastructure and scientific equipment (10% average 
weight—laboratories, workstations, equipment), the valuation of scientific research 
by public and/or private institutions through support and financing programs (10% 
average weight), the communication capacity for scientific dissemination and popu- 
larization programs (996 average weight), scientific institutions with disciplines 
related to the relevant aspects of ST (996 average weight), and the presence of 
important scientific networks (8% average weight). Some aspects of lesser relevance 
that should also be considered include the recognition of researchers (6% average 
weight) by the scientific community, scholarships, awards, and recognized graduate 
programs (396 average weight) in terms of their being accredited, and their trajectory, 
in years. 

For the second criterion, supply of support services, the evaluation of existing 
specialized hospitality facilities available for ST travelers, and qualified human 
resources were each attributed high importance with 20% average weights, that is, 
the identification of lodging services, food, transportation, and souvenirs, among 
others, that allow for good reception of the ST visitor was considered important, as 
was the identification of specialized guides and translators that connect researchers 
and the tourism industry. The third highest average weight was associated with the 
tourist image of the destination (17% average weight). Other considerations that 
received lower weights included formal scientific products and programs that are 
currently offered, such as scientific explorations and research stays (13% average 
weight), and the digital connectivity within the ST destination (1296 average weight). 

Four indicators within the scientific tourism stakeholders coordination criterion 
were given similar importance, all with average weights between 20% and 30%. 
These included the review of programs that promote research networks (both public 
and private), analyzing how the actors in the value chain are linked (whether or not 
they communicate and carry out joint actions), joint strategies (public and private) 
for promoting ST, and willingness to welcome ST (acceptance by researchers, 
research centers, tourism business, and the community at large). 

Finally, for the current demand of ST criterion, understanding the valuation of ST 
travelers, mainly in terms of the perception of tourism satisfaction within the terri- 
tory, was considered particularly important with an average weight of 3596. Next 
were visitor motivations (both scientific and general), with an average weight of 
26%. Other important considerations were the estimation of the proportion of tour- 
ists who visit for ST-related reasons (17% average weight) and understanding trav- 
eler profiles for ST (purchasing behavior, age, scientific discipline, etc.— 1646 
average weight). Interestingly, visitor nationality was rated as a less important indi- 
cator, with an average weight of 6%, suggesting that it may not be crucial to under- 
stand when evaluating the potential of a territory for ST since every destination has 
the potential to attract visitors. 
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15.4.3 Assessing the Potential for Scientific Tourism Within 
the Aysén Region of Chile 


To field test the participant results, we replicated the participants' assessment of the 
importance of the criteria and indicators of ST development potential with an analy- 
sis that was specifically focused on the Aysén Region in Chilean Patagonia. Our 
weightings were based on our review of local data and analyses of existing docu- 
mentation. Our logic in conducting this field test was that if our analysis closely 
aligned with the participant survey data, then we would have obtained a measure of 
validity for the process of analyzing ST potential within a region and also a sense of 
the potential for ST within the Aysén Region. 

Column A of Table 15.3 shows the same weightings for each of the ST criteria, 
as determined by our study participants (from Table 15.2). Column B outlines the 
indicators for each criterion, and Column C lists the average of our (the authors) 
weightings of each indicator in terms of their importance for the region of Aysén. 
Column D represents the actual presence of each indicator within the Aysén Region 
(scale of 1-5; 1 = not present, 5 = very present) that we (the authors) assigned to 
each indicator. Column E represents the product of the importance weight (Column 
C) and the presence rating (Column D) that we assigned to each indicator. The score 
in Column F represents the total importance/presence (Column E) score for each 
criterion, weighted according to the overall weights the participants had assigned to 
each criterion in Column A (see Table 15.2). 


15.4.4 Scientific Potential of the Aysén Region 


Several considerations emerged from our own analysis of Aysén's scientific poten- 
tial. Within the region, the most prominent fields of research that involve ST focus 
either on flora and fauna or on land dynamics (Bourlon et al. 2021). These two fields 
of study attract the attention of regional, national, and international research groups. 
There are also a small number of community organizations and local non- 
governmental organizations that promote citizen science, demonstrating that 
regional communities value research and are interested in collaborating in work on 
scientifically relevant topics. Examples of these groups include the Pitipalena 
Añihue Marine Protected Area Foundation and the NGO Aysén Mira al Mar, among 
others (Bourlon 2020). 

Patagonia's international recognition for housing some of the most diverse and 
pristine remaining landscapes and historical Indigenous communities has caused 
the region to attract a large number of domestic and international researchers (Gale 
et al. 2013). However, the infrastructure for science is limited and there are very few 
scientific field laboratories within the region. While the level of resource allocation 
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Table 15.3 Gauging the potential for scientific tourism within the Aysén Region of Chilean 


Patagonia 
A B C JID E F 
Importance/ 
Rating | presence 
Criteria Indicators %  |(1—5) product Score 
Scientific potential | 1. Natural and cultural elements | 21.3 | 4 0.84 1.3 
of the territory and phenomena of scientific 
40% relevance 
2. Importance given to research |13.1|4 0.52 
by the local community 
3. Exoticism of natural and 10.8 | 5 0.55 
cultural elements and 
phenomena 
4. Scientific infrastructure and [9.7 |2 0.2 
equipment 
5. Valuation of scientific 9.7 |4 0.4 
research 
6. Scientific dissemination and | 8.5 |3 0.27 
popularization programs 
7. Institutions with disciplines 9.1 |2.3 0.21 
related to relevant topics 
8. Presence of important 84 | 2.7 0.22 
scientific networks 
9. Recognition of researchers in | 6.4 | 2 0.12 
the scientific community 
10. Recognized graduate 25 | 0.03 
programs 
Weighted average of the ten 100 3.35 
indicators 
Offer of support 1. Hospitality facilities for 20.1 | 2 0.4 0.7 
services for scientific travelers 
scientific travel 2 Qualified human resources to | 19.5 | 3 0.6 
25% connect science and tourism 
3. Destination tourism image 16.7 | 4.5 0.77 
4. Formal scientific products and | 13.3 | 3 0.39 
programs offered 
5. Connectivity 12.3 1.5 0.18 
6. Tourist products and services | 10.8 | 4 0.4 
before and after the scientific 
trip 
7. Promotion of scientific 9.1 | 2.3 0.18 
internationalization 
Weighted average of the seven 100 2.92 
indicators 


(continued) 
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Table 15.3 (continued) 


A B C |D E F 
Importance/ 
Rating | presence 

Criteria Indicators % |(1-5) product Score 
Articulation of st 1. Joint strategies to promote 28.1 | 3.5 0.98 0.8 
stakeholders scientific tourism 
25% 2. Linkage in the scientific 26.6 | 2.2 0.59 

tourism value chain 

3. Willingness to welcome 24.1 4.5 1.13 

scientific travelers 

4. Programs to promote research | 20 | 2 0.4 

networks 

Weighted average of the four 100 3.1 

indicators 
Current demand 1. Travelers’ appreciation of the | 34.7 | 3 1.04 0.3 
10% territory 

2. Reasons for the trip 26.3 | 3.3 0.87 

3. Number of tourist arrivals for |17 | 3 0.51 

scientific purposes 

4. Profile of scientific travelers |16 | 2.8 0.45 

5. Origin (nationality) 6 5 0.3 

Weighted average of the five 100 37 

indicators 


within the region to scientific research is low, it remains significant when compared 
with the national average and when considering the region's low population density 
(Lozano et al. 2010). Public funds have allowed a considerable level of researchers 
to work within the region, though few internationally recognized researchers have 
been involved to date. This would be an important step considering the literature on 
ST development remains of local origin. International recognition of local research- 
ers who stay within the region would be helpful for the development of a niche ST 
industry. 

To date, the scope of ST research has mainly been at the regional level (Rivera- 
Polo et al. 2018). There are still few academic institutions installed within the 
region, and the number of scientific networks is low. However, there are links with 
researchers from other parts of the world, such as the Scientific TourismNetwork 
(www.scientific-tourism.org) initiated in 2018, and an ST group of initiatives 
included in the strategic roadmap of the ANID agenda for science, technology, inno- 
vation, and knowledge creation for the southern macrozone of Chile (NODO CTCI 
Austral, https://nodocienciaaustral.cl/) that seeks to develop and promote tourism 
that is connected with science and collaborations between researchers. 
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15.4.5 Scientific Tourism Support Services Offering 
in the Aysén Region 


There are very few specialized lodging facilities for the ST traveler within the 
region. Scientists use the usual tourism facilities and must be self-sufficient when it 
comes to working in the field, which can be difficult given the frequently harsh 
environmental conditions. Although there is a significant level of services provided 
by general (non-ST specific) tour operators and travel agencies (http://recorreaysen. 
cl/; Chilean National Tourism Service 2017), the region of Aysén has a low level of 
services when compared with other emblematic destinations in Chile (Chilean 
Subsecretary of Tourism 2012). 

Connectivity in the region remains weak (Mufioz and Torres Salinas 2010; Aysén 
Regional Government 2005), which considerably increases the costs of research. 
Flight rotations are relatively infrequent, transport is focused mainly on the larger 
towns, and digital connections are weak and unstable, all of which make field work 
difficult. There are three main laboratories that support ST field activity: one labora- 
tory in Caleta Tortel, one in Raál Marín Balmaceda, and the old school/pioneer 
museum in Cerro Castillo. A similar situation exists surrounding specialized human 
capital for ST, where few specialized professionals have been identified and few 
professional guides offer services specific to ST (Bourlon et al. 2021). 

When it comes to considering the region's tourism image, the Patagonia brand 
stands out, which is internationally recognized for its commitment to protecting 
natural resources, for its focus on remote and pristine settings, and for visitor safety 
to remote settings. Although ST products have been identified (e.g., Scientific 
Products Catalog) and there is motivation and interest on the part of operators and 
guides, there is no formal and continuous offer in the market (Bourlon 2020). 
Existing ST products have emerged through publicly funded projects and the sup- 
port of the Center for Investigation in Ecosystems of Patagonia (CIEP; www.ciep. 
cl) and its partners. Although there are national programs, like the Chilean National 
Agency for Research and Development (ANID) Regional program, that promote 
the dissemination of the region's research, resources dedicated to this end are rela- 
tively low in proportion to GDP and the existing strategy does not focus on partici- 
patory sciences that could favor ST (Lozano et al. 2010). 


15.4.6 Scientific Tourism Stakeholder Articulation 
in the Aysén Region 


There are science and innovation programs in place that support ST, but no specific 
joint strategies for ST have yet been identified. The coordination of the ST value 
chain is still weak. Some initiatives have been led by CIEP with support from 
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Chilean or international public funds, including the creation of an ST network and 
the incubation of a dedicated ST operator in Aysén (Exploraysen S.A.) whose mis- 
sion was to promote ST products provided by the actor/partners (Bourlon 2020; 
Bourlon and Mao 2016). However, once public funding ends, the continuity of 
these types of initiatives by private entities has been low. Other institutions, such as 
the Universidad Austral de Chile, the Universidad de Magallanes, the Chilean 
National Corporation for Development (CORFO), and the Chilean National 
Tourism Service (SERNATUR), have promoted and supported small ST initiatives 
(Bourlon et al. 2022). Furthermore, local interest in receiving scientific travelers 
has been documented in several publications (Bourlon 2020). There are some pro- 
grams that promote ANID research networks and resources from the Regional 
Government of Aysén, but these resources are low in comparison to other develop- 
ment priorities such as infrastructure and promotion of traditional extractive 
activities. 


15.4.7 Current Scientific Tourism Demand Within 
the Aysén Region 


The demand for ST in the Aysén Region of Chile has not been investigated to the 
degree that it has in other regions of the world, including North American, European, 
Brazilian, and other Chilean markets (Chilean National Tourism Service 2017). 
Interviews and information in the press indicate that scientists who come and work 
at CIEP, the Universidad Austral de Chile, or other science and technology organi- 
zations are very interested in staying longer. There is an emotional affinity with the 
region on the part of visiting scientists (Bourlon and Mao 2016; Gale et al. 2013). 
There are no studies to date into the number of arrivals for scientific reasons, but it 
is estimated that in proportion to other segments, this is low, particularly with 
respect to the national level as in the Atacama area and in relation to the Astronomical 
observatories. The profile of the visitor to the Aysén Region, which is of an age 
group and income stratum higher than the national average, suggests that there is a 
potential interest in buying products of higher value and higher cost (Chilean 
National Tourism Service 2017; Chilean Subsecretary of Tourism 2012). 

Overall, the Aysén Region has a strong potential for scientific tourism due to 
scientific relevance in certain fields, but weak growth prospects due to the lack of 
specific public and private scientific outreach and low current levels of participatory 
Science programs. New incentive programs for scientific research, such as those 
included in the NODO CTCI Austral roadmap, should increase the relevance of the 
region for ST and help connect science and tourism in the territory. 
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15.5 Conclusions 


In Chile, public policies that promote the advancement of science in fields related to 
the natural landscape have spurred interest in ST opportunities. As a relatively new 
concept, the initial ST programs and operations within the region have shown poten- 
tial and sparked interest in further developing this niche within regional tourism 
planning initiatives. To continue to build on current ST offerings within the Aysén 
Region of Chilean Patagonia, an analysis of the regional potential for ST develop- 
ment is needed, as well as data that informs strategic priorities in terms of regional 
ST investment. This knowledge will help the region build an ST industry that maxi- 
mizes sociocultural benefits to the communities and promotes sustainable economic 
profitability while minimizing environmental impacts. 

Considering the importance of innovation in isolated territories and emerging 
nature tourism destinations, the development of ST appears as an interesting oppor- 
tunity for social and economic development based on science and knowledge. 
Hence the importance of having methodologies to quantify or estimate the opportu- 
nity gaps that the region has for a sustainable ST industry that benefits the spectrum 
of actors in the value chain including local communities. Based on similar criteria 
and indicators to those outlined in this study—(1) scientific relevance; (2) the sup- 
ply of support services for scientific travel; (3) coordination between the actors 
involved in this type of travel; and (4) the current demand for scientific travel in the 
territory—the strengths, weaknesses, and opportunities within a territory can be 
evaluated. ST planning can be further informed by engaging stakeholders who have 
local expertise in examining ST potential across such criteria. For each criterion, a 
set of indicators can be used to evaluate the potential of a territory. 

Within the specific context of the Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia, the method 
demonstrates the considerable potential for ST development. Our analysis demon- 
strated the region has good scientific potential (3.35 out of a maximum of 5), an 
average supply of support services for the scientific traveler (2.92), good evidence 
of articulation of actors to facilitate ST (3.10), and that current demand is incipient 
and significant (3.17). This qualitative evaluation highlights key attributes of the 
territory. Although the Aysén Region has an established trajectory of ST develop- 
ment in Chile, it seems important to continue applying the methodology to specify 
and establish programs to reduce the gaps identified for reaching the region's full 
level of sustainable ST operation. Throughout the Aysén Region and Chilean 
Patagonia more generally, it is necessary to improve land, air, and digital connectiv- 
ity. The region would also benefit from the generation of specialized hospitality 
facilities for the scientific traveler, which will contribute to the increase in demand 
for this new form of tourism. In addition, it is important to advance coordination 
efforts between the actors of the value chain of ST with strategies that ensure cur- 
rent and future initiatives remain sustainable over time. 

Although our work suggests that the proposed criteria and indicators may be 
generalizable, they should be reviewed and possibly adapted to destination contexts 
when applied to new regions. We recommend this methodology for local managers 
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seeking to develop ST, especially where it is possible to collect information across 
each of the four indicators as outlined in this chapter. This method provides a guide 
for identifying the gaps and quantifying costs and efforts associated with successful 
and sustainable ST development. It is important to consider that once initiated, the 
evaluation of the potential for ST destinations is dynamic in nature. Thus, a periodic 
replication of the process is necessary, including revalidation of the weighted indi- 
cators with focus groups. And much will depend on those who lead the initiative to 
promote ST and the emphasis they place on intervention, development, and innova- 
tion criterion and indicators within the framework of their specific development 
strategy. 

A territorial strategy, based on these guidelines, has the ultimate goal of contrib- 
uting to greater objectivity when making decisions regarding this new form of tour- 
ism. In addition, researchers and scientific institutions can contribute to the 
territory's socioeconomic development by promoting initiatives that improve scien- 
tific infrastructure and equipment, strengthen national and international networks, 
and increase recognition of relevant discoveries within a territory. The creation of 
science-based undergraduate and graduate training programs can, in turn, foster the 
development of new knowledge and regional human capital and thus strengthen the 
capacities of local community actors. 
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Chapter 16 Mm 
Contributions of Nature Bathing us 
to Resilience and Sustainability 


Angel Custodio Lazo Álvarez, Andrea Ednie, and Trace Gale-Detrich 


Abstract This chapter discusses the merits of harmonious relationships between 
people, society, and nature, and their potential to help address increasing societal 
vulnerabilities. In recent years, The Chilean National Forestry Corporation 
(CONAF) has developed the concept of nature bathing, through its Nature for 
Everyone program. Nature bathing draws from validated programs that have been 
found to strengthen the immune system and reduce anxiety, depression, and stress, 
all of which may contribute to greater psychological resilience. Specifically, 
CONAF's Nature Bathing program integrates elements of the cosmovision and 
practices associated with forest bathing (Shinrin Yoku, in Japanese), grounding, and 
Andean Indigenous and popular culture. Accredited experts facilitate a 2-3-hour 
experience in a PA, promoting a reflective meditation (mindfulness), that immerses 
participants in the environment by activating the senses. This chapter reviews the 
health benefits attributed to spending time in nature and developing direct relation- 
ships with nature. Next, we share some practices and traditions being employed 
around the world to purposefully rebuild human connections with nature. Then, we 
delve into CONAF's Nature Bathing initiative, as an example of a transformative 
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program designed to strengthen the role of PAs as public health infrastructure and 
help visitors build resilience while rediscovering their interconnectedness 
with nature. 


Keywords Patagonia - Mindfulness - Forest bathing - Grounding - Human-nature 
relationships - Resilience 


16.1 Introduction 


All people need beauty as they need bread, places to play and pray where nature can heal 
and give strength to body and soul. (John Muir 1912, p. 256) 


The COVID-19 pandemic has been linked with an intensification of mental health 
challenges across the globe, affecting all sectors of society and a range of mental 
disorders including post-traumatic stress, compassion fatigue, anxiety, functional 
exhaustion or burnout, depression, and somatization (Ertem et al. 2020; Real- 
Ramírez et al. 2020). A recent survey (undertaken from February to March 2021) 
for the World Economic Forum regarding the effects of the pandemic on health, 
economic, and behavioral patterns, which surveyed more than 21,000 adults world- 
wide under the age of 75, found that 45% of survey participants perceived a deterio- 
ration in their mental health (IPSOS 2021). Chile was the second highest rated 
among the 30 countries included in the survey in terms of mental health declines, 
surpassed only by Turkey. In total, 56% of Chilean participants perceived that their 
mental health had declined during the COVID-19 pandemic. Another study, by 
Urzúa et al. (2020), which surveyed Chilean primary healthcare workers (20% of 
the sample, n = 125) and secondary care workers (80% of the sample), showed that 
most of them reported some degree of symptoms of anxiety (74%), distress (56%), 
depression (66%), and insomnia (65%). These percentages far exceeded the results 
of other studies outside the pandemic context. 

To cope with the stress associated with the COVID-19 pandemic and other men- 
tal health stressors, individuals must draw on a range of protective elements, indi- 
vidual traits, and healthy mechanisms to help manage the adversity they experience 
and find ways to respond, adapt and even thrive as time goes on. This capacity is 
referred to as psychological resilience in individuals and families (Ingulli and 
Lindbloom 2013; Liu et al. 2017; Satici 2016; Timmerman 1981), and social resil- 
lence in communities and societies (Adger 2000; Berkes and Ross 2013; Berkes 
et al. 2002). Although different sets of principles apply to each of these groups, 
researchers have recognized an interrelationship between individual and commu- 
nity resilience capacity (Berkes and Ross 2013; Berkes et al. 2002). Transformations 
that enhance psychological resilience at the individual and family levels can posi- 
tively affect resilience at the community and societal levels (Berkes and Ross 2013). 
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In Chile, increasing psychological and social resilience capacity is particularly 
important. Urbanization and associated lifestyle changes, including the dominance 
of automobile use, availability and proximity of highly processed, calorie dense 
foods, increased reliance on computers, televisions, and other technology, and 
growing use of labor-saving appliances in home and work settings, have all been 
linked with declines in daily physical activity and rise of sedentary lifestyles 
(Al-Nuaim et al. 2012; Carrillo-Larco et al. 2016). This lifestyle transformation has 
been increasingly linked to chronic medical conditions and diseases, including high 
blood pressure, cardiovascular disease, high glucose blood levels, increased lipids, 
type 2 diabetes, and certain types of cancer, as well as increased risk of contracting 
many contagious diseases including COVID-19 (Al-Nuaim et al. 2012; Carrillo- 
Larco et al. 2016; Ramírez and Agredo 2012; Urzüa et al. 2020). In Chile, sedentary 
lifestyles are common across all age groups within the population, with insufficient 
levels of physical activity for one in every five Chilean adults (Cristi-Montero and 
Rodríguez 2014; Pan American Health Organization and World Health Organization 
2016). Obesity affects more than 60% of the population between 15 and 64 years of 
age (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations & Pan American 
Health Organization, 2017), with close to 10% of all children under 5 years of age 
overweight. Green spaces are in short supply in Chilean cities and considered criti- 
cal public infrastructure for supporting urban health. 

Urbanization is also linked with a range of mental health illnesses and disorders 
attributed to stressors arising from the influence of overcrowding, pollution, higher 
levels of violence, and lower levels of social support (Marzukhi et al. 2020; Núñez- 
González et al. 2020; Srivastava 2009; Pan American Health Organization and 
World Health Organization 2016). Some of the more prevalent illnesses include 
substance abuse, alcoholism, depression, alienation, anxiety, and severe mental dis- 
orders (Srivastava 2009). Chile faces one of the highest rates of prevalence of dis- 
ease from psychiatric illnesses (23.2%) in the world (Vicente et al. 2016). Mental 
health disorders (anxiety, depression, substance abuse and dependence, disruptive 
disorders, attention-deficit, hyperactivity disorder, and post-traumatic stress disor- 
der) are widespread in Chile; they have been the most frequent reasons for medi- 
cally prescribed leave in the country for more than a decade (Pan American Health 
Organization and World Health Organization 2016). Researchers estimate that 36% 
of Chileans 15 years of age and older have experienced one or more psychiatric 
disorders, and one in five Chileans have experienced disorders within the past 
6 months (Vicente et al. 2016). Moreover, almost 40% of Chileans have direct expo- 
sure with some form of trauma, with the most common traumas experienced includ- 
ing witnessing the injury or death of other persons, experiencing a sudden accident 
or injury, or being the victim of physical assault (Zlotnick et al. 2006). 

This chapter focuses on the potential of nature to contribute to human mental 
health and resilience. We propose that current conservation strategies based on pub- 
lic and private protected areas (PAs) and even urban and semi-urban parks, can 
effectively contribute to human health by supporting public health policies and 
innovations related to tourism development through programs and infrastructure 
that contribute to well-being. The 107 Protected Areas (PAs) of Chile's national 
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system of protected natural areas (SNASPE) offer important infrastructure to 
support these outcomes, including intentionally designed trails and mindfulness 
programs within PAs that apply practices to support human and nature intercon- 
nectedness. These installations and programs can contribute to all levels of resil- 
jence, public health, and human well-being. The following sections illustrate our 
proposal. We begin with a brief review of the health benefits attributed to spending 
time in nature and developing direct relationships with nature. Next, we share some 
of the practices and traditions being employed around the world to purposefully 
rebuild human connections with nature. Then, we delve into the CONAF Nature 
Bathing initiative as an example of a transformative program designed to strengthen 
the role of PAs as public health infrastructure and help visitors build resilience and 
stronger mental and physical health while rediscovering their interconnectedness 
with nature. This chapter concludes with a list of next steps, including possible con- 
nections between SNASPE PA s, nature bathing, and wellness tourism. 


16.2 Theoretical Constructs 


16.2.1 Health Benefits of Time in Nature/Relationships 
with Nature 


Reconnecting our urban communities with nature, through more direct relationships 
with public and private protected areas (PAs), and even urban and semi-urban parks, 
may help contribute to improving mental health and resilience. A growing body of 
evidence has allowed us to become aware and more confident that it is not only a 
feeling of well-being that we have by immersion through sensory contact in nature, 
but also actual physiological, emotional, and mental health benefits that have been 
measured and monitored by various studies (Lemieux et al. 2016; Newton 2007; 
Puhakka et al. 2017; Taff et al. 2019; Thomsen et al. 2018; Townsend and Henderson- 
Wilson 2016; UK Sustainable Development Commission 2008). Exposure to nature 
has been linked with providing a number of physical fitness and wellness benefits, 
or ecosystem services, including better general health, reduced blood pressure and 
pulse rate, increased lifespans, and reduced exposure to pollution (Mitchell and 
Popham 2007, 2008; Pretty et al. 2007; Sandifer et al. 2015; Wells et al. 2007). Also, 
nature-based recreation and leisure experiences have been associated with a range 
of emotional and psychological ecosystem services, leading to mental wellness out- 
comes, including restorative benefits (Hartig et al. 1997; Kaplan 1995) stress reduc- 
tion (Morita et al. 2007; Ulrich et al. 1991), and the improvement of cognition and 
affect for people suffering from depression (Berman et al. 2012; McMahan and 
Estes 2015; Sandifer et al. 2015). Nature has also been linked with ecosystem ser- 
vices contributing to social well-being. For example, Sandifer et al. (2015) found 
evidence of increased social interactions, reduced aggression, positive intercultural 
and interracial interactions, and enhanced social support and cohesion from time 
in nature. 
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Even relatively short immersive experiences in nature have been shown to have 
positive impacts on mental health. For example, Mayer et al. (2009) observed that a 
15-minute nature walk increased participants” connection to nature, awareness of 
their immediate environment, level of attention, positive emotions, and their capac- 
ity for self-reflection. In addition to general restorative effects (Kaplan 1993; Kaplan 
1995; Ulrich et al. 1991), researchers have suggested that exposure to nature has 
buffering, or stabilizing, effects for those who were not stressed prior to exposure, 
and positive benefits for self-regulation and the ability to control impulses (Beute 
and De Kort 2014). Alliances between PAs, parks, and other sectors like healthcare 
and tourism, can provide new mechanisms and therapies to help people and com- 
munities increase psychological resilience, improve connections between people 
and nature, and foster a more tangible social valuation of the importance of these 
special places and the role they play in improving our well-being. 


16.2.2 Shinrin Yoku 


The concept of Shinrin Yoku, sometimes referred to as forest bathing, has been gain- 
ing worldwide attention since it was established by the Japanese Ministry of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries in 1982. Since then, a variety of agencies and 
organizations have begun to develop infrastructure, programming, and practice that 
follow the Shinrin Yoku concept, particularly in Europe, Asia, and North America, 
and more recently in Latin America (Li 2018; Miyazaki 2018). Initially, the concept 
of Shinrin Yoku was created as a promotional campaign for people to visit the beau- 
tiful forests of Japan. However, inspired by the realization that individuals somehow 
feel better when surrounded by nature, several scientists began studying the psycho- 
logical and physiological benefits of nature—particularly forests—for human health 
and well-being (Miyazaki 2018). 

Shinrin Yoku refers to an alternative form of medicine wherein one fully engages 
with nature through their senses (Miyazaki 2018), and has been defined as, “making 
contact with and taking in the atmosphere of the forest: a process intended to 
improve an individual's state of mental and physical relaxation" (Park et al. 2010, 
p. 18). Song et al. (2016) described the aim of Shinrin Yoku as being to, “induce 
preventive medical effects to improve weakened immune function and prevent dis- 
eases by achieving a state of physiological relaxation through exposure to forest- 
origin stimuli" (p. 2). Song et al. (2017) later described how the effectiveness of 
Shinrin Yoku as a preventive or alternative therapy has been demonstrated through 
research. 

Researchers have identified several explanations for forest bathing's potential to 
promote good health and prevent the onset of disease (Ohtsuka et al. 1998; Antonelli 
et al. 2019). For example, Li et al. (2009) determined that phytoncides (aromatic 
volatile substances derived from trees), in combination with decreased stress hor- 
mone levels, likely play a role in increasing the body's natural production of killer 
cells (white blood cells with enzymes that kill tumor cells or virus-infected cells). 
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Song et al. (2017) found that for office workers who participated in their study, a 
day-long forest therapy session could produce a sustained decrease in systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure that lasted up to 5 days. Likewise, in their study of 24 for- 
ests in Japan, Park et al. (2010) found that walking through and viewing forests 
lowered cortisol, pulse rate, and blood pressure, heightened parasympathetic nerve 
activity (ability to relax), and lowered sympathetic nerve activity (fight or flight 
response). Psychological effects of Shinrin Yoku have also been identified. For 
example, Morita et al. (2007) found forest bathing to be an effective stress reduction 
method, especially among participants experiencing chronic stress. 

Research has also demonstrated numerous health benefits associated with forest 
exposure, in general. Although these studies are not specific to Shinrin Yoku, they 
represent benefits that would apply to forest bathing programs. For example, López- 
Pousa et al. (2015) found that participants with fibromyalgia reported fewer days 
with perceived pain and insomnia, and more days of wellness, after participating in 
walks through a mature forest. Moreover, Lee and Lee (2014) compared forest 
walking to city walking to determine whether the antioxidant and anti-inflammatory 
effects of forest environments are superior to those of city environments and found 
significant differences between the two. It was found that forest walking improved 
arterial stiffness and pulmonary function for the participant group of elderly Korean 
women in comparison to city walking. 


16.2.3 Grounding 


The concept of grounding (also known as earthing) refers to the benefits of direct 
body contact with the Earth's natural electric charge (Menigoz et al. 2020). The 
process of grounding focuses on restoring an electric connection to the Earth, which 
proponents consider having been lost over time for many people because of increas- 
ingly urban, modern lifestyles, and technologies. Increased urbanization and usage 
of indoor entertainment alternatives (e.g., television, computers, electronic gaming 
devices) tend to reduce peoples' time outside in natural environments. Additionally, 
recent changes in the raw materials used for apparel, from shoes that were primarily 
constructed from traditional materials like leather and wood to shoes that are con- 
structed from synthetic materials with more insulated soles of rubber and plastics, 
have augmented the barriers between the human body and the Earth's ground 
(Gruebner et al. 2017). Grounding theorists propose that these changes in lifestyle 
may challenge our immune systems. For example, Oschman et al. (2015) have pro- 
posed that increasing human disconnection from the Earth may be an important and 
overlooked contributor to the global rise in non-communicable, inflammatory- 
related chronic diseases. Selye (1984) described how built-up inflammation, that 
grounding may help to offset, can hinder the movement of antioxidants and regen- 
erative cells and result in incomplete cellular repair. This can cause an inflammatory 
cycle that can persist for a long period of time, eventually promoting the develop- 
ment of chronic diseases. 
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Research on grounding began in the late ninetieth century, when a back-to-nature 
movement in Germany claimed many health benefits from being barefoot outdoors, 
even in cold weather. Chevalier et al. (2012) recount that in the 1920s, after learning 
of the practices and beliefs of some of his patients, George Starr White, M.D., inves- 
tigated the practice of sleeping grounded, which referred to sleeping on the ground 
or sleeping connected to the ground through copper water, gas, or even radiator 
pipes. He reported improved sleeping using these techniques, though these ideas 
never caught on in mainstream society (Chevalier et al. 2012). 

In recent years, grounding research has regained momentum. Modern research 
considers how the surface of the Earth may be affected electrically by lightning 
strikes, solar radiation, and other atmospheric dynamics, and that there exist possi- 
ble relationships between Earth's electrical charge and human health. Their work 
builds on modern knowledge about the ground and bodies of water, which have a 
continuously renewed supply of subatomic particles called free electrons that give 
the Earth a natural negative electric charge (Menigoz et al. 2020), and a parallel 
knowledge of the human body, with its own charge or electrical system at the cel- 
lular level. Grounding theorists propose that the grounding of the human body keeps 
it at the natural electrical potential (voltage) of the Earth. They hypothesize that 
connecting the body to the Earth enables free electrons from the Earth's surface to 
spread over—and into—the body, where they can have antioxidant effects (Oschman 
et al. 2015). 

Some recent studies support these theories (Chevalier et al. 2012; Menigoz et al. 
2020; Oschman et al. 2015). For example, Menigoz et al. (2020) suggested that 
physical contact with the Earth's natural charge has a stabilizing effect, reduces 
inflammation, and improves blood flow. Although research evidence regarding the 
benefits of grounding is still developing, at least 20 studies to date have reported 
benefits to having a grounded versus ungrounded body, such as increased energy, 
better sleep, and reduced pain and stress (Brown and Chevalier 2015; Chevalier 
et al. 2012; Menigoz et al. 2020; Oschman et al. 2015). The physiological effects of 
grounding have perhaps most commonly been measured by cortisol levels and sub- 
jective information about sleep, pain, and stress (Ghaly and Teplitz 2004). However, 
some studies have suggested measurable biological effects, such as differences in 
white blood cell concentrations, cytokines, and inflammatory responses (Oschman 
et al. 2015). 

Concerns over the health risks associated with being disconnected to the Earth 
align closely with the benefits of Shinrin Yoku, as outlined above. Initiatives related 
to these concepts in places across the world inspired CONAF to develop similar 
initiatives that combine grounding with forest bathing with the goal of providing 
visitors opportunities to re-establish their connections with the Earth and experience 
the benefits associated with exposure to nature. In addition to physiological and 
health benefits, these programs emphasize the alignment between grounding, forest 
bathing, and Chilean culture and traditions. 
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16.2.4 Relation of Shinrin Yoku and Grounding, to Chilean 
Culture and Traditions 


The concepts and practices of Shinrin Yoku and grounding complement many 
Indigenous peoples’ worldviews, in that they view nature and humans as a single 
inter-connected entity. Earth-based spirituality is the oldest recorded religious 
worldview and the central tenet of the South American Pachamama cosmovision 
(Crane-Seeber and Crane 2010). Most Andean Indigenous groups view the Earth as 
a mother both for humans and for other beings with whom they share a fraternal 
relation. For example, in both Indigenous and Chilean popular culture, the Earth is 
often referred to as pachamamá. Pacha derives from an Aymara and Quechua term, 
meaning earth, or world, or universe. Mamá, derives from mother. Thus, pacham- 
amá, as understood by the Quechua and Aymara communities, and other Andean 
ethnic groups that have received Quechua-Aymara influences, refers to the concept 
of the Earth as a mother, and as a deity of sorts. Similarly, the Mapuche people of 
Chile refer to mother Earth in their language (mapudungún) as ñuke mapu. This 
conceptualization of the Earth does not refer to the soil, the geological Earth, or the 
planet Earth, but rather is more encompassing in scope. Unlike the pachamamá, the 
fiuke mapu is not considered a deity; instead, within Mapuche religious beliefs she 
is considered the representation of the Mapuche world in the cosmography and the 
interaction of the Mapuche people within it. 

The harmonious, spiritual, and respectful relationship with nature reflected 
within the concepts of pachamamá and ñuke mapu is central for many belief sys- 
tems and is common in the worldview of Indigenous peoples. For example, within 
the Mapuche worldview, the term kiime mogen signifies a life that is lived with bal- 
ance between society, nature, and spirituality, and describes this life as the founda- 
tion of human existence, often referred to as buen vivir (in Spanish), or good living 
(n English). Similar concepts are found within the conscience and culture of 
most—if not all—Indigenous peoples (Tórtora Aravena 2021). The kiime mogen is 
sustained by the itro fill mogen, a concept that has been maintained for centuries 
within the Mapuche cosmovision that refers to a synchronization between all forms 
of life and being, and considers all as being part of the same, without exception 
(Weke 2017). Itro fill mogen posits that is referred to as itro fill mogen, as the recog- 
nition and contemplation of this synchronization may provide healing by awaken- 
ing or activating the senses and connecting them with life and the vibrations 
of nature. 

There is ample evidence of the efforts made by post-Columbian forces to impose 
western-based spirituality onto Andean and Latin American Indigenous and popular 
culture. However, there has been a growing recognition of the cultural permanence 
of Earth-based spiritual beliefs over the last decade, especially in light of a rising 
social movement oriented around the concept of buen vivir, and a fundamental 
sense of harmony between humans and nature (Coscieme et al. 2020; Ednie et al. 
2020; Gudynas 2011; Nicoletti and Barelli 2019; Villavicencio Calzadilla and Kotzé 
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2018). As a social movement, buen vivir encompasses many of the same tenets as 
are found in Indigenous cosmovision. For example, Walsh (2010) noted, “In its 
most general sense, buen vivir denotes, organizes, and constructs a system of knowl- 
edge and living based on the communion of humans and nature and on the spatial- 
temporal-harmonious totality of existence" (p. 18). Beginning in Bolivia and 
Ecuador, contemporary popular culture manifestations of buen vivir have been 
adopted by other South American cultures and countries, including Brazil, 
Columbia, Peru, and Chile. These manifestations, also driven through social move- 
ments, have contributed to the proposal of political and economic alternatives to 
mainstream neoliberal development theory, with a focus on agrarian, collective, and 
sustainable use of natural resources. Importantly, they posit a more direct connec- 
tion between nature and human well-being, and align strongly with ecological con- 
cerns, Indigenous worldviews, and rights (Altmann 2014; Bressa Florentin 2019; 
Bruckmann 2010; Gudynas 2011; Merino 2016). 

As such, buen vivir has begun to inform and permeate wide-ranging aspects of 
modern Andean life and culture, including the CONAF Nature Bathing program, 
which draws on a range of concepts, including Shinrin Yoku, grounding, and buen 
vivir, to immerse and connect visitor consciousness and senses with nature. With 
respect to visitor consciousness, CONAF's Nature Bathing program is oriented 
around the understanding that we are part of nature and that our mutual relationship 
is one of respect and reciprocal benefit for all forms of life. From a sensory stand- 
point, the program employs a multiverse—or pluriverse—lens, seeking to provoke 
increased recognition of our coexistence with all other living beings and the plural 
meanings and connotations that this implies. 


16.3 Applying Theoretical Constructs in Chile 


16.3.1 Implementation of CONAF Nature Bathing in Chilean 
Protected Areas 


Intrigued by growing international interest about the health benefits associated with 
Forest Bathing, in 2016 CONAF began to explore how such programs might further 
the agency's goals to benefit local communities, promote healthy living habits, pro- 
vide universally accessible and socially inclusive recreation opportunities, and build 
partnerships with communities, focusing first on developing ideas and internal com- 
munication within the agency and its Corp of administrators, rangers, and profes- 
sionals. Early on, agreement was reached to develop the concept of nature 
bathing—as opposed to forest bathing—to reflect the importance and potential for 
connecting with the diverse range of Chilean ecosystems protected through 
SNASPE. SNASPE's 107 PAs extend well beyond forests, to include grasslands, 
pampas, deserts, glacial ice fields, ocean shoreline, and much more. 
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The first CONAF Nature Bathing activities occurred in 2018 through a combina- 
tion of in-house and partnership programs. For example, a key partnership for 
CONAF has been the European Forest Therapy Institute (FTT). FTI runs a scholar- 
ship program to train and certify park rangers to guide forest bathing programs, 
including two CONAF rangers based in the Coquimbo Región of Chile. Another 
initial partnership program was developed with SENAMA, the Chilean National 
Service for the Elderly. This partnership focused on strengthening SENAMA’s Vive 
tu Naturaleza (Live your Nature) program, which helps older adults focus on active 
and positive aging. CONAF's Nature Bathing activities were added as one of three 
lines of action within the existing Vive tu Naturaleza program. 

In 2019, after these initial partner programs, CONAF began to work toward a 
more systematic integration of nature bathing practices within SNASPE PAs 
through their Nature for Everyone program by developing broader technical tools 
and training for its park ranger staff. Some of the technical tools were aimed at the 
regional offices of CONAF and focused on efforts to standardize program imple- 
mentation in their respective PAs. Others were geared toward directly assisting PA 
visitors who had a current interest in these practices. Through these programs, 
CONAF's nature bathing practices took on their modern form, which involves pro- 
viding park visitors with a 2-3-hour immersive experience in the nature of a 
PA. Park rangers facilitate the opportunity for visitors to activate their senses and 
immerse themselves in nature using a number of reflection and attentive meditation 
(mindfulness) practices (Lazo et al. 2021). During 2019, 50 park rangers were 
trained through the Bosques Para Ti (Forests for You) program, a non-profit group 
with a variety of PA and land management partners. CONAF's involvement in lead- 
ership training quickly grew, and CONAF staff eventually began leading workshops 
in partnership with other agencies. CONAF also began promoting nature bathing 
programs along with other efforts related to nature accessibility and social inclusion 
within Chile and the larger Latin American region. A wide variety of strategies and 
outlets were employed, including the support of several local and regional media 
outlets for radio and TV interviews, as well as dissemination of information through 
national and international magazines and social media. 

During the COVID-19 pandemic in 2020, virtual meetings and events were held 
to continue training efforts as well as promote CONAF's work in universal acces- 
sibility, social inclusion, and nature bathing. These events included seminars, work- 
shops, talks, and continuing training courses for park rangers. In addition, CONAF, 
and the former Forest Therapy Institute, organized the American Congress on 
Health Practices Associated with Nature. The congress was attended by 2000 peo- 
ple and 26 international experts from around the world, including the United States, 
Spain, Colombia, Chile, Argentina, Portugal, South Africa, Peru, Awajun Nation 
(Amazon Peru), Wampis Naw Peru, Ireland, and Brazil. As of December 2021, 
CONAF's Nature Bathing program had applied Shinrin Yoku and grounding tech- 
niques within 21 of its PAs. A total of 100 park rangers had received basic training 
and acquired Nature Bathing program facilitation techniques. 
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16.3.2 Components of CONAF Nature Bathing Programs 
Within Chile's Protected Areas 


Specific locations within PAs have been designated as nature bathing sites and trails, 
selected for their potential to foster meaningful experiences and connections with 
nature. These sites often include qualities known to align with visitor preferences, 
like native forests, streams, and places with the presence of a variety of birds (Lazo 
et al. 2021). The trails are often developed to be ADA accessible and include basic, 
natural infrastructure to facilitate the Nature Baths experience (tree stumps as stools, 
etc.). CONAF's rangers are trained to implement Nature Bathing programs that 
typically consist of four steps (Fig. 16.1), with program components ranging from 
experience preparation to post-experience reflection (Lazo et al. 2021). 

Step 1 focuses on conscious breathing to help participants prepare their bodies 
and minds to fully absorb the nature bathing experience. Forest rangers lead partici- 
pants in a conscious breathing exercise, giving them a few moments to reflect on 
their breathing and awaken their senses to nature. 


Begin through 
conscious 
breathing. 


Set your 
senses in 
motion. 


Contemplate 
and connect A 
fully with 
nature. 


End with 
a mindful 
activity. 


Fig. 16.1 The four-step CONAF Nature Bathing process 
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Step 2 sets the experiential program in motion. Participants begin to move 
through nature, stopping in places they find attractive to engage their senses with the 
environment. By focusing their minds on experiencing nature with a particular 
sense, acuity is activated, and participants begin to take presence of small details 
and elements that may not have been initially noticed. Participants are encouraged 
to take their time and engage with as many senses as they are able, noting distinctive 
color variations, differences in texture, sound and vibrations, tastes of edible plants, 
and smells generated by rubbing and touching natural elements. 

Step 3 involves continuing movement through nature, focusing on enhancing 
participants” contemplation of and connection (emotional, spiritual, mental, and 
physical) with nature. Similar to Step 2, participants are encouraged to find places 
to stop and purposely engage their senses with natural elements. They are encour- 
aged to focus on Here and Now, letting themselves grow in awareness that they are 
part of nature. This step can also include holding natural elements and/or expressing 
their connections with nature through art. If participants are in a group, they are 
encouraged to occasionally engage in quiet conversation about their experiences 
and observations. 

Step 4 involves a purposeful end to the nature bathing experience. Sometimes 
participants are encouraged to draw a line, choose the last tree along a nature bath- 
ing trail, or place a branch on the ground and move past this chosen feature to sym- 
bolize the end of their session. Herbal teas or other small snacks are often shared, 
ideally made with local materials and ingredients. Participants then reflect on and 
share their experiences as they enjoy the flavors of the natural bathing environment. 


16.3.3 Expanding the Benefits of Nature Bathing in Chilean 
PAs, Through Wellness Tourism 


Nature-based tourism, which involves travel to and engagement with natural envi- 
ronments through recreation and contemplation, can contribute to health and well- 
ness in a variety of ways, including physical health, psychological wellness, 
psychosocial development, and spiritual upliftment (Curtin 2009; Quine Lackey 
et al. 2021; Von Lindern 2015). For example, it can support psychological wellness 
by helping people recover from stress and mental fatigue (Ulrich et al. 1991; Weiler 
and Davis 1993), cognitive wellness by helping them concentrate better (1.e., atten- 
tion restoration; Kaplan 1995), psychosocial development by improving social con- 
tact opportunities that allay personal isolation (Dryglas and Salamaga 2016), and 
contribute to spiritual upliftment through development of new values, increased 
personal awareness, and empathy (Wolf et al. 2017). 

Intentional programs like CONAF's Nature Bathing may strengthen the health 
benefits of nature-based tourism as well as help PA gateway communities and tour- 
ism destinations recover their tourism sector post-pandemic through the develop- 
ment of domestic and international wellness tourism programs and experiences. 
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According to Lu et al. (2020), in 2019, more than eight-billion people visited nature 
reserves around the world for relaxation and recovery before the pandemic. Wellness 
tourism, according to the Global Wellness Institute (2021), is “travel associated 
with the pursuit of maintaining or enhancing one's personal well-being" (p. 77). 
Wellness tourism is a growing sector of tourism, accounting for 6.5% of all tourism 
trips in 2020, and is typically more heavily engaged in by domestic tourists (Global 
Wellness Institute 2021). 

Wellness may be the primary or secondary focus of travel for wellness tourism 
segment participants. When wellness is a secondary focus for travel, travelers’ inter- 
ests in maintaining good health and/or a wellness lifestyle during their travels affects 
some of their choices and activities (Global Wellness Institute 2021). Most wellness 
travel is secondary (92% of wellness tourism trips and 90% of wellness tourism 
expenditures in 2020), and this is expected to increase post-pandemic as travelers 
place greater emphasis on self-care. As noted by the Global Wellness Institute 
(2021), the COVID-19 pandemic has "expanded our understanding of self-care 
toward a more holistic concept encompassing healthy eating, exercise, social con- 
nections, sleep, creativity, nature, and much more" (p. 90). Supporting this claim, 
Qiu et al. (2021) found that after years of social isolation there is a renewed hunger 
for touch, human connections, travel, and experiences in nature. 

Chile is not currently listed within the top 20 destination markets for wellness 
tourism; however, the country is well-positioned to support additional wellness 
tourism opportunities based on its PAs and other natural settings such as thermal 
and mineral springs. Wellness tourism programs, including nature bathing, can be 
developed within and around Chile's PAs to offer the opportunity for visitors to 
experience wellness benefits within nature. Incorporating a greater focus on well- 
ness within Chile's primarily adventure-focused nature-based tourism industry 
would help to add relevance and accessibility for a broader audience, diversifying 
the current offering and boosting PA efforts to support resiliency and sustainability 
across the region. Thus, future collaboration between PAs and their PA gateway 
communities and destinations might focus on the development of domestic and 
international wellness tourism programs and experiences. 


16.4 Future Implications and Needs 


CONAF's leadership continues in Chile and Latin America with regard to work on 
universal accessibility, social inclusion, and nature bathing, as demonstrated by 
their ongoing service in this area. They continue to provide technical advice to pub- 
lic agencies, such as National Park Services in Latin America and other interna- 
tional entities including work with the National Health Institute (INS) of Colombia 
and the Latin American Academy of Social Studies (ALES). CONAF also fre- 
quently consults with doctors specialized in mental health to promote partnerships 
with public health initiatives in Chile, and with Chilean municipalities to encourage 
the implementation of the nature bathing practice in urban parks and greenspace 
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settings. Other efforts to develop resources and promote nature bathing experiences 
include the establishment of a virtual library of information, tools, and a series of 
digital files containing sensorial nature tours with immersive visual and soundscape 
elements of PAs (see https://www.conaf.cl/parques-nacionales/visitanos/banos-de- 
naturaleza/). This resource was developed to bring nature closer to all people at a 
time when many were either confined to their homes by the COVID-19 pandemic or 
were unable to visit PAs or other natural environments for other reasons. 

As initial efforts to develop and implement nature bathing programs have dem- 
onstrated success and grown exponentially, leaders of the project have recently 
shifted focus toward standardizing this work and incorporating it within formal 
agency plans. In 2021, the official national Nature Baths Program was developed in 
the SNASPE units with the following objective: To guide, systematize, and stan- 
dardize the technical management and promotion of health practices (Nature Baths) 
associated with the nature contained in the protected areas of the State of Chile, for 
the benefit of the integral health of all people who visit them (Lazo et al. 2021). 

The program has now become more institutionalized within CONAF and is also 
continuing to expand within local communities around SNASPE protected areas 
through collaborative initiatives. For example, in September 2022, the program 
partnered with the Austral Garden Route Cooperative, a local community-based 
initiative that promotes the interconnectivity of humans and nature within the north- 
ern reaches of the Aysén Region of Patagonia. Together, these organizations co- 
produced the first online international symposium on reconnecting with nature for 
better health. Presenters included CONAF administrators and park rangers with 
experience in nature bathing, international experts, and members of the cooperative. 
Topics ranged from nature bathing and grounding to discussions of the Mapuche 
worldviews and how to better connect children with nature. Intertwined efforts like 
this help to broaden awareness and interest in the program, connecting CONAF 
rangers with entities and persons in their local communities that share similar inter- 
ests and knowledge. 

This chapter has focused on the potential of nature to contribute to human mental 
health and resilience. The 107 Protected Areas (PAs) of Chile's national system of 
protected natural areas (SNASPE) offer important infrastructure that can contribute 
to all levels of resilience, public health, and human well-being. Through low-cost, 
intentionally designed, universal access trails and socially inclusive mindfulness 
programs within PAs, we believe that conservation can support human and nature 
interconnectedness. Moreover, these programs and infrastructure can be replicated 
in private PAs and even urban parks. Considering current trends of urbanization and 
rising health concerns, the continual awareness and growth of nature bathing oppor- 
tunities within Chilean and Patagonian PAs could have a notable effect on commu- 
nity resilience. 

CONAF's intent is to continue to build nature bathing within the 21 PAs where 
programming and infrastructure are already established, and to expand the practice 
to additional parks. To do so, the agency is continually working to train more park 
rangers as nature bathing guides. In addition, CONAF is calling for research to vali- 
date the mental and physiological benefits of the Chilean native forest, including 
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clinical studies that investigate the potential benefits of nature bathing for human 
resilience and health. The quality and diversity of Chile's SNASPE PAs offer the 
opportunity for several lines of research. Studies that differentiate the volatile 
organic compounds across Chilean forest types and identify how particular com- 
pounds contribute to human health could help to design nature bathing programs 
that target the most beneficial locations and activities. Alternatively, research that 
develops a better understanding of the perceived and experienced physiological and 
mental effects of particular Chilean ecosystems would also help agencies such as 
CONAF prioritize new nature bathing programs. 

In addition to research, advocacy and communication efforts will be critical for 
expanding nature bathing programs throughout the region. Gradually, doctors (espe- 
cially alternative medicine doctors) have begun to prescribe time in nature as a 
compliment to other medical treatments. To encourage the expansion of this prac- 
tice, advocacy efforts should focus on increasing free access to PAs for persons 
participating in these types of medical therapies. Similarly, partnerships with the 
medical community around health benefits associated with nature exposure might 
focus on developing greater accessibility to particular forest environments that pro- 
vide the greatest potential for preventative healthcare and healing. Finally, more 
effective strategic communication strategies will be needed to promote nature bath- 
ing programs within Chile and Patagonia. Dissemination methods that optimize and 
increase sectoral alliances will help raise awareness and support for programming. 
They will also contribute to continued evolution of nature bathing and the develop- 
ment of new programs that strengthen conservation and human interconnectivity 
with nature and align with societal goals of improved accessibility, health, and 
resilience. 
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Society and Nature in Northern Chilean 
Patagonia: Encounters and (Mis) 

Encounters with the Modern World 


Hugo Marcelo Zunino and Florencia Spirito 


Abstract In this chapter, we examine the emergence of alternative ways for inhab- 
iting the territory of Southern Chile which invite us to consider that other models of 
living are possible. First, we compare Indigenous and Western paradigms for sus- 
tainability. This serves as a framework through which we can then evaluate different 
alternative living projects. We document and describe three local community proj- 
ects that are being developed in the mountainous area of the Araucanía region, 
which have raised awareness through a profound transformation of the way people 
relate to nature, to each other, and to themselves. The three projects are as follows: 
(1) a community project that recreates Mesoamerican Indigenous practices; (2) the 
Waldorf Educational Project, which represents a pedagogical counterproposal 
developed by the European spiritual thinker Rudolf Steiner (1861—1925); and (3) 
permaculture projects that seek other, new forms of food production through a close 
link with nature. We observe that although these projects open paths, they also pres- 
ent limitations and contradictions to re-imagining our relationship with the world. 
We suggest that in order to respond to the current multidimensional crisis we must 
construct new forms of living that break away from the dualistic ways of thinking 
that we have inherited from modernity. 
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17.1 Introduction 


17.1.1 Spaces of Opposition in Northern Chilean Patagonia 


Contemporary times are characterized by the confluence of multiple crises, with the 
ecological crisis gaining relevance as evidenced by environmental degradation and 
the increasingly dire consequences of climate change on ecosystems and their bio- 
diversity (IPCC 2021; Magnan et al. 2021). This situation has led the scientific 
world to identify the Anthropocene as a new geological era characterized by the role 
of humans as a transforming force of nature of global and geological scope, influ- 
encing the dynamics, and stability of ecosystems and their components (Svampa 
2019). The responses of the modern state to the crisis have been to incorporate 
sustainability criteria in its policies that allow adjusting economic development 
models considering the preservation of the environment, goods, and services 
(Reyes-Guillén et al. 2018). However, these institutionalized sustainability efforts, 
generally derived from international pronouncements and agreements, have been 
insufficient to respond to the current situation of the planet. For example, we have 
exceeded by 7446 the capacity of ecosystems to regenerate the natural goods that 
sustain life, thus exacerbating multiple social and political tensions, pushing the 
global system toward unknown changes (Rockstróm et al. 2009). 

The above-described planetary situation reverberates in the Patagonia of Southern 
Chile. Forestry plantations (mainly of exotic trees such as pine and eucalyptus) have 
been driven by public policies that favor big capital, triggering socio-ecological 
conflicts in the territory, such as lack of access and land rights for Indigenous com- 
munities, elimination of native forests, water scarcity, food insecurity, and migra- 
tion of peasants to urban areas (e.g., Carte et al. 2021; McNamara et al. 2021). At 
the same time, Chilean Patagonia has received an important migratory flow from the 
country's main urban centers, a flow characterized by young adults seeking to rein- 
vent their ways of life in spaces associated with natural amenities (Hidalgo and 
Zunino 2012): a process that is sometimes associated with a deeper reinvention of 
their being and their relationship with others (Zunino et al. 2016; Zunino and 
Huiliñir 2017; Mardones and Zunino 2019). 

In this chapter, we examine the emergence of alternative ways for inhabiting the 
territory of Southern Chile which invite us to consider that other models of living 
are possible. First, we compare and contrast Indigenous and Western paradigms for 
sustainability. This serves as a framework through which we can then evaluate dif- 
ferent alternative living projects. We will document and describe three local com- 
munity projects that are being developed in the mountainous area of the Araucanía 
region, which have raised awareness through a profound transformation of the way 
people relate to nature, to each other, and to themselves. The three projects are as 
follows: (1) a community project that recreates Mesoamerican Indigenous prac- 
tices; (2) the Waldorf Educational Project, which represents a pedagogical counter- 
proposal developed by the European spiritual thinker Rudolf Steiner (1861—1925); 
and (3) permaculture projects that seek other, new, forms of food production through 
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a close link with nature. We observe that although these projects open paths, they 
also present limitations and contradictions to re-imagine our relationship with the 
world. We argue that these community initiatives are commendable and provide a 
first step but are insufficient to transform broader social scales. We suggest that in 
order to respond to the current multidimensional crisis produced from modernity, 
we must construct new forms of living, based on a rupture with the dualistic ways 
of thinking that commodify nature, generating the illusion of having an infinite 
economy in a finite world. This mechanistic illusion intertwines a model of domina- 
tion and technical exploitation, dissociated from society and culture, which serves 
the reproduction of this hegemonic model and its mechanisms of power, knowledge, 
and being. 


17.2 Theoretical Framework 


17.2.1 The Depth of the Current Crisis and the Limits 
of Institutionalized Efforts 


Contemporary times are characterized by a growing concern for the degradation of 
nature: forest fires of unprecedented size, extreme temperatures, mass extinction of 
species, melting glaciers, to name a few disasters that face us to an uncertain and 
catastrophic future (IPCC 2021). This ecological crisis has gone beyond the sphere 
of universities and academia to colonize everyday spaces, where climate change and 
global warming are recurring topics of conversation. The English newspaper The 
Guardian graphs this situation in all its intensity: 

The signs of change are becoming more frequent in Sicily, where in August a 
monitoring station in the south-eastern city of Syracuse recorded a temperature of 
48.8 ?C, the highest ever set in Europe. Data collected by the Balkans and Caucasus 
observatory put the average temperature rise on the island over the past 50 years at 
almost 2 ?C, rising to 3.4 ?C in Messina on the north-east coast (Tondo 2021, 
para. 13). 

The crisis we face as humanity is not only ecological, but interferes with four 
fundamental dimensions of community life: it is a social crisis, in that it manifests 
itself as a fracturing of society through racism, oppression, and marginalization of 
people; it is a cultural crisis, represented by the deployment of individualism, con- 
sumerism, and materialism in different spheres of our lives; it is an economic crisis, 
in that only a few people are owners of the means of production and global wealth; 
and it is a political crisis, marked by the elimination of spaces for deliberation, par- 
ticipation, self-determination, and emancipation of people and societies (Giraldo 
2014; Segato 2013). This multidimensional crisis crosses all spheres of reproduc- 
tion of life, thus transforming itself into a civilizational crisis with its root in modern 
logic. Under this paradigm, the Se/f is reduced to a point that it reflects on an exter- 
nal world that is alien to it, forgetting that the existence of the Self is only possible 
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through an inter-corporal relationship with everything else: that is, in the link with 
other plant-bodies, other animal-bodies, other water-bodies (Giraldo 2012). 
Accordingly, several works define this hegemonic model as epistemi-cidal, eco- 
cidal, agro-cidal, and communitari-cidal, insofar as it proposes a homogeneous 
global society disconnected from local community logics, breaking the singularity 
of the local, of culture, to establish a (single) hegemonic and homogeneous way of 
life that can be controlled globally (Agoglia 2012; Giraldo 2012). 

Since the 1970s and 1980s, concepts such as sustainability and resilience have 
been constructed as an institutional response to the crisis; multi-scale strategies 
designed and applied by governments and international organizations in the search 
for economic development models that can bring together elements of environmen- 
tal and social equity (Reyes-Guillén et al. 2018). The accepted concept of Sustainable 
Development (SD) aims to enable the satisfaction of the needs of this generation 
without compromising the satisfaction of the needs of future generations (World 
Commission on Environment and Development 1987). The notion of resilience has 
emerged in parallel to the concept of sustainability and focuses on the amount of 
change that a system can undergo without losing its functions and structure. When 
considering social-ecological systems, the definition of resilience broadens to incor- 
porate the capacity of the social system to organize and increase its ability to adapt 
to changing conditions in the socio-economic and natural environment (Folke et al. 
2010, 2021). 

The present circumstances we are experiencing, with accelerated climatic and 
environmental collapse, show the limitations of these institutionalized strategies. 
Between 1970 and 2016, in tandem with the emergence of the concepts of sustain- 
ability and SD, a global average of 6896 of mammals, birds, amphibians, reptiles, 
and fish became extinct, mainly in Latin America and the Caribbean. So, after more 
than 50 years of the SD paradigm and a model based on indefinite economic growth, 
the concept of sustainability is being questioned for its inability to respond to the 
problems associated with the style of development that prevails in the world today 
(Herrera 2020). From these traditional sustainability discourses, problems can be 
solved only within the current scheme of thinking, with an exacerbated reliance on 
technology as the only solution to environmental and climate problems (e.g., 
Østergaard et al. 2020). Recent research aims to explore actions and conceptual 
tools that are radically different from the classical approaches to SD. This explora- 
tion becomes relevant when we recognize that the continuity of our civilization, 
based on capitalist forms of appropriating nature and human beings, has become 
unsustainable due to the lack of resilience of social and ecological systems (Bennett 
2016; Ceballos et al. 2017). 
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17.2.2 Beyond Sustainability 


From the perspective of Servigne and Stevens (2015), new adaptive actions must be 
advanced in anticipation of collapse. This implies an extraordinary effort to holisti- 
cally understand and interpret, based on evidence, creativity, and imagination, in 
order to emancipate ourselves from our current capitalist dependence and embrace 
a holistic, radical, and systemic socio-technical transition. From a critical perspec- 
tive of sustainability, in order to think of alternative ways of relating to each other 
and to our environment, it is central to overcome the cognitive separation between 
theory and practices, between the object and the subject, shifting attention to human 
beings and the way we construct realities from our experiences and stories. In this 
way, we recognize social movements, disputes, and actions as alternatives to mod- 
ern hegemony, which question and build new ways of living, amalgamating the 
material, the human, and the natural with the spiritual, validating other frameworks 
of production and reproduction of life (Escobar 2011, 2012, 2019). 

In particular, the Latin American decolonial perspective proposes the implemen- 
tation of methodologies that allow us to value and consider other ways of knowing, 
encouraging a political model that seeks to change the terms and conditions of con- 
versation between European knowledge, local knowledge, and Indigenous knowl- 
edge (Mignolo 2003; Robbins 2006; Restrepo and Rojas 2010). In recent years, a 
significant number of initiatives have arisen aimed at constructing spaces for thought 
and practice based on the wisdom of the Indigenous peoples of the continent, invit- 
ing us to think about the “pluriverse,” where multiple forms of knowledge are pos- 
sible (Escobar 2019; De La Cadena 2010; De Sousa 2010; Gudynas 2011). These 
efforts are oriented toward the construction of a relational ontology that allows us to 
overcome the abyss that separates us from the world, reconnecting us with nature 
and other human beings. Indigenous groups do not artificially separate nature and 
people; instead, they focus on holistic thinking and the relations and interdependen- 
cies between people and the environment. Social-ecological systems approaches 
attempt to do the same, but from a Western perspective. 

This interweaving of different kinds of knowledge is hampered by the difficulties 
we modern researchers have in experiencing connections with our own natural and 
social environments. For more than 500 years, scientific thinking has colonized our 
practices, positioning us as passive observers of a reality that is alien to us. For 
Indigenous peoples, knowledge is revealed through an inner journey in which the 
person relates to a cosmic whole, based on his or her experience with their place and 
territory. This inner journey toward knowledge is part of a collective identity that is 
articulated around Pachamama (or Nuke Mapu for Mapuche people) which enables 
the recognition of spiritual forces or energies that govern nature and grant powers to 
the elements it contains (Neira Ceballos et al. 2012). For Cajete (2004), the knowl- 
edge of Indigenous people about nature derives from direct phenomenological 
experience with the lived space, practices from which cosmologies are derived that 
connect human beings with the universe, and they, as participants, are an active and 
creative part of that totality. Similarly, Nanculef Huaiquinao (2016) described that 
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the Mapuche people, the original inhabitants of Chilean Patagonia, employed phe- 
nomenological observation to understand nature, based on a sense of unity with 
nature. This unity is also reflected in their language: Mapuzugun is the onomato- 
poeia of the primordial sound that emerges from nature and communicates its 
essence and state, the manner in which nature speaks to human beings, and in which 
nature and human beings converse through a universal, indivisible, indecipherable 
language. 

Thus, efforts toward a pluriversal understanding of the world must overcome the 
shortcomings of Western research in order to fully comprehend the Indigenous rela- 
tionship with the world. More often than not, these limitations have resulted in 
proposals that are largely reflective and theoretical, lacking in lived experience. It is 
precisely for this reason that we have chosen to consider the practice-based efforts 
of human communities that are trying to foster other ways of relating to the social 
and natural environment. These social experiments aim to re-imagine; to construct 
spaces for deliberation, participation, self-determination, and emancipation from 
the ethics of nurturance. They seek to provide new spaces to reconsider our relation- 
ship with nature, by emphasizing the interdependence between people and nature 
(Battson 2018). For Knierbein and Viderman (2018), relational ontologies have 
grounded many of the communal initiatives that have been developed, where they 
have generated spaces that attempt to interrelate human beings with the non-human 
worlds that surround them. In this way, from the multidimensional crisis that we 
have characterized, new spaces have emerged for rethinking human relationships 
with nature that center their focus on the interdependence between people and 
nature (Gilligan 2017). 

Agroecology is one of the relevant practices associated with a new relational 
paradigm that is evolving as a counter-hegemonic proposal capable of transforming 
the agri-food system, based on other ways of inhabiting and relating to nature, in its 
totality. Agroecology breaks with modernity by defining itself as a plural and pluri- 
epistemological science, which coordinates the contributions of diverse disciplines 
and forms of local, peasant, or traditional knowledge, with the aim of developing 
and promoting sustainable, resilient, and locally based agri-food governance sys- 
tems (Carlile and Garnett 2021). Thus, Agroecology develops horizontal and egali- 
tarian ways of connecting people, establishing bonds with the past and the future by 
rescuing agricultural management practices that have been shaped over thousands 
of years, adapting themselves to changing climatic conditions and thereby provid- 
ing resilience to these productive systems. These concepts have been fostered by 
peasant and Indigenous movements, claiming their ancestral culture, and are based 
on organizing work and production around principles of solidarity and cooperation. 
They relativize the capitalist economy by recognizing, valuing, and promoting non- 
capitalist forms of production and consumption, based on collective action; thus, 
establishing sovereignty and ensuring the right to food—which is inextricably 
linked to the right to life—as an exercise in transforming the world (Holt-Gimenez 
and Altieri 2013). 

In the northern part of Chilean Patagonia, which we will refer to as Norpatagonia, 
various initiatives and community practices have emerged that offer alternatives to 
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experience other social orders and ways of life. Many of these initiatives are being 
articulated through migratory processes of idealistic young people who have ven- 
tured into the reconstruction of their own lives and sense of identity (Huiliñir-Curío 
and Zunino 2017; Mardones and Zunino 2021). In this chapter, we will reflect on 
three active community projects that will allow us to observe and discuss the pos- 
sible ways to respond and add meaning to our contemporary world and the multiple 
crises we face as humanity. Through our observations, we will reflect on the enor- 
mous challenges facing our society, to overcome the abyss between people and 
nature that our way of thinking has generated, making us strangers in the world we 
have created (Sanhueza-Céspedes 2018). 


17.3 Case Study Methods 


In this chapter, we will focus on the territory along the northern shore of Villarrica 
Lake, in the northern reaches of Chilean Patagonia (Norpatagonia). The city of 
Pucón is the epicenter of this territory and the setting for an interesting migratory 
process. Although there are no statistical surveys that show the magnitude of this 
migration, qualitative evidence suggests a strong migration during the period 
between 1992 and 2002, during which the total population of the Pucón Commune 
increased from 14,000 to 22,000 inhabitants (Chilean National Statistics Institute 
1992, 2002). This wave of migration has been characterized through the term /ife- 
style migrants, which refers, in this case, to young adults who are relatively well-off 
(1.e., persons with graduate degrees, or entrepreneurs with significant social and 
cultural capital), and choose to migrate to places that—for various reasons—offer 
them opportunities to achieve what can be broadly defined as a better quality of life 
(Benson and O'Reilly 2009). In Pucón, the impact of this migrant population on the 
socio-cultural fabric of the commune has been remarkable. The arrival of lifestyle 
migrants has contributed to expanded social and cultural options, as expressed in 
numerous tourist ventures, including restaurants, hostels, bars, and non-traditional 
services featuring a variety of alternative products. This process of social transfor- 
mation has unfolded in parallel with the consolidation of the tourism industry and 
the actions of public-private agents that have touristified the city, through infrastruc- 
ture and services that have been designed solely for tourists at the cost of local cul- 
ture and presence, resulting in early forms of socio-residential segregation 
(Huiliñir-Curío et al. 2019). 

Our research focuses on three amenity-migrant driven initiatives unfolding in the 
mountainous area of the Araucanía region. Generally, these three initiatives have 
been undertaken by people who have intentionally decided to migrate to the Pucón 
Commune from large urban centers. The three initiatives of interest included a neo- 
Shamanic-inspired community, an educational project, and permaculture move- 
ments taking place in the territory. Specifically, we sought to characterize the 
initiatives that are driving lifestyle change, to reflect on the possibilities of social 
transformation they are provoking, and to visualize internal and external tensions 
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that emerge from participants” realization of their life projects. We will work with 
three sources of information. First, we will use secondary sources to systematize the 
initiatives that are being deployed in the territory, drawing from social networks and 
recent research that has studied community initiatives from the perspective of life- 
style migration. Second, we will incorporate data from a set of in-depth interviews 
undertaken during the last 7 years with lifestyle migrants in these three alternative 
communities. Third, through self-reflective work, we will integrate our own direct 
first-hand experiences with people who are participating in these initiatives, during 
their daily deliberations. In analytical terms, we privilege the practical dimension of 
these experiences, emphasizing the deep observation of the phenomenon, moving 
away from abstraction to dialogue with the phenomenon itself. 


17.4 Results 


In this section we present a summary of each of the three amenity-migrant driven 
initiatives unfolding in the mountainous area of the Araucanía region, with exam- 
ples of the data that informed the subsequent discussion section in which we focus 
on the possibilities and limits of social transformation and the larger process of 
rethinking our relationship with the world. 


17.4.1 The Community for Life Neo-Shamanic Community 


Our study indicates that the Community for Life (CFL) neo-shamanic community 
offered a locus for people of diverse origins to discuss and adapt traditional knowl- 
edge to a contemporary context. Although CFL was not an Indigenous community, 
it characterized itself as a depository of original knowledge that has been passed 
down from ancestral Indigenous communities. Spiritual leaders of CFL identified 
themselves as mestizos, a Spanish language term which signifies “mixed,” in 
English, and is used to refer to persons of mixed Spanish and Indigenous heritage. 
They considered themselves to be descendants of one original community that 
shared in brotherhood with all beings on Earth, forming a great family of life. 

Similar to other neo-shamanic communities that have formed in Latin America, 
we observed the CFL adding a contemporary context to traditional symbols and 
rituals. For example, members of CFL placed Mother Earth at the center of their 
cosmovision, referring to the community as follows: 


[CFL] is there... to be able to serve the spirit... to be able to honor Pachamama [Mother 
Earth], to be able to honor nature, to honor life from a spiritual sense, and to follow ances- 
tral traditions, that is it. There is nothing new, nothing new is invented, ancestral traditions 
are being followed, that is the substance, that is the basis, that is what motivated me [to be 
here]. (Interview 1) 
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Mother Earth is conceived as the divine element permeating all that is perceived and 
is related to the sensitivity and intuition that flourishes in the South American 
continent. 

Another example of the adaptation of traditional symbols to the contemporary 
context lies in one of the core aspects of the CFL’s belief system, the Prophecy of 
the Eagle and the Condor. In the prophecy, the condor represents a force streaming 
from the south and is complemented by the eagle, a symbol of logical thought com- 
ing from the north. According to the prophecy, the union of the forces of both hemi- 
spheres will harmonize life and create knowledge to protect the Earth and all sentient 
beings (LaDuke 1992). This prophecy plays a central role in symbolizing the spiri- 
tual drive of CFL and is frequently referred to in ceremonies and rituals. One com- 
munity member explained the prophecy, saying: 

... the “Prophecy of the Eagle and the Condor” is to join the poles, join the two halves of 

the Earth, and from there create a better humanity, which is in tune with nature, with Earth. 

Religion is re-linking with the Earth, it is going back to the natural roots... it has to be 


guided by the stars, to be guided by the moon, to respect, to honor what is there, what it 
gives us, that is, how to see again. 


The power of the cosmos was behind the impulse to seek a better, more united 
humanity. While nature, earth, and the moon are understood as the female elements 
of the cosmos, the stars symbolize the male element, the Great Spirit. This prophecy 
shows the duality of the world and the need to unite the opposites. The drive for 
balance and the harmonization of opposites also appeared in the impulse to unite 
people of diverse origins and overcome the detrimental aspects they perceive in 
society. Our interviews helped illuminate CFL members' dissatisfaction with the 
world they left behind and their hopes for the future: 


And suddenly this space, this spiritual current, based on ancestral traditions, gives people 
better satisfaction, gives them more answers to their concerns, whereas traditional religions 
do not give them those answers. I consider that it is because of the spiritual need of people, 
to fill that emptiness they feel, which leads them to approach [the community], and many 
discover an affinity with these ancestral traditions, and begin their journey. 


17.4.2 The Waldorf-Pucón Education Community 


At the time of this research, the Waldorf-Pucón education community occupied 
40,000 m? in the Los Riscos sector of the Pucón Commune, about 5 kilometers from 
the city of Pucón, along the shores of Villarrica Lake, one of the main tourist desti- 
nations in the territory. The land for this community was donated by a private indi- 
vidual with the explicit purpose of building an anthroposophical-oriented school. 
Contributions from the education community were used to finance the school com- 
plex, consisting of three classroom modules with a total of approximately 220 m? of 
floor space. One of the modules is used primarily for community activities and 
administrative purposes. 
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The school began to operate in 2006 in a private, urban residence in the city of 
Pucón, and in 2012, moved to its current location. The neighborhood is character- 
ized by rapid residential-tourist expansion and constitutes one of the most expensive 
and exclusive sectors of the city. Following the relocation, school enrollments grew 
rapidly between 2012 and 2014, going from 18 students in 2007, to 104 students in 
2015 (Waldorf Pucón 2015). The school’s website (www.waldorfPucón.org) 
describes its own community, saying, 


Many of us are immigrants to this area, either from other parts of Chile or from other parts 
of the world. We feel the call of nature, of simple living, and the need for time to share with 
family and to form a human community that supports one another. We have diverse spiritual 
visions of the world; we accept all religions and beliefs, and we follow the principles of 
Waldorf pedagogy given by Rudolf Steiner. (Waldorf Pucon 2015) 


The school's architecture was a central tenet in their education philosophy, which 
put education in action through bioconstruction. Classrooms were made from straw 
bales and mud, with the intention of integrating an educational experience with the 
natural environment. They included uneven walls, floors, and ceilings, along with 
the use of irregular geometric shapes for door and window frames; all characteristic 
of buildings informed by the anthroposophical vision applied to Waldorf education. 
Anthroposophical architecture strove to create and protect places for socializing, 
which were used for student performances and as a meeting place for the educa- 
tional community. This is consistent with research that has documented the natural 
environment as a central element in anthroposophical architecture, which stimulates 
contact with the external world and defines spaces suitable for social interaction 
(Oliveira and Imai 2015). 

The Waldorf-Pucón community was organized around the school, with about 20 
residences situated in the vicinity. Similar to the results that emerged from inter- 
views with the (CFL) Neo-Shamanic Community, interview participants from the 
Waldorf-Pucón community described being guided by the drive to construct a world 
that was different from the one they left behind, specifically noting desires leave 
behind the individualistic approach of our current societies and instead foster a soci- 
ety that values community support. One of the school's directors described how this 
drive manifested within the project, suggesting intentional deviation from current 
educational norms: 


[The motivations for this project mark a] ... contrast to the Western world; traditional edu- 
cation is not educating the whole being; it is only transferring knowledge and filling-in with 
knowledge. Children need to have other types of learning and knowledge instances... 


The Waldorf Pucón community was internally divided between those who dogmati- 
cally follow Steiner's model of thinking and those who mix different practices and 
ways of knowing. The search for balance was a constant challenge for the directors 
of the establishment, and tensions between these two points of view were frequent 
in meetings and deliberative assemblies. Nevertheless, the community has main- 
tained a certain cohesion, forming a colorful suburban space that brought together a 
range of community activities, including barter fairs, commemoration ceremonies, 
various seminars, and recreational activities. Nevertheless, recent research 
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conducted by Vergara et al. (2019) indicated the Waldorf Pucón community was 
culturally segregated from the surrounding population, which they characterized as 
mostly low-income Chilean peasants and Mapuche with a traditional way of life. 
The researchers also documented that contact between the two groups was restricted 
to sporadic meetings in the local neighborhood council and/or salaried work of the 
peasants either in the Waldorf Pucón school or in the homes of Waldorf-Pucón com- 
munity members. 


17.4.35 The Permaculture Movement in the Pucón Commune 
of Norpatagonia 


The first approaches to permaculture in Chile date back to 2008, when the first certi- 
fied course in permaculture design took place, held in the country's central zone. In 
the Pucón Commune, there are records of environmental initiatives with a focus on 
permaculture dating back to the early 1990s, linked to ecotourism ventures that 
sought to contribute to local development in a more sustainable way and thus 
enhance the conservation commitment of the people living in the Commune. 

These initiatives were mainly driven by European and North American migrants, 
who reported moving to the region in search of greater contact with the pristine 
ecosystems that characterized the territory at that time. Vestiges of these early per- 
maculture initiatives are still visible today. For example, one of the ecolodges in the 
center of Pucón offers its food services through the positioning of inviting visitors 
to, *...make food an instance to share and savor what the earth offers us today, to 
become aware of the present and enjoy our community and its locality." 

One of the oldest projects observed through our research was located in the 
Huirilil sector, 48 km east of the city of Pucón. This community defined themselves 
as "custodians of a natural valley, lovers of nature and the development of con- 
sciousness.” The community provides tourist services such as hiking and trekking, 
camping spaces, and amenities for events and ceremonies, with the objective of 
providing, "learning spaces that help to build meaning, aligned with the care and 
protection of the environment, in an attempt to perpetuate life for our future 
generations." 

One of the more recent examples of intentional communities associated with 
permaculture design was recorded in the village of Nancul, 65 km from the city of 
Villarrica, where a couple of health professionals, originally from Chile's capital 
city of Santiago, bought 60,000 m? in 2016, to develop one of the most ambitious 
permaculture projects in the territory, including sustainable housing, spaces for 
activities, and enclosures for cultural and educational gardens and farms. 

These examples have laid the foundation for current permaculture trends in the 
Pucón and Villarrica Communes, where an increase in permaculture experiences 
was noted by our research team, mainly in peri-urban and rural areas of the territory. 
Guided by philosophies and concepts deriving from deep ecology, a culture of 
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peace, and a desire to co-create the present we dream of these initiatives proposed 
alternative forms of food and fiber production, in harmony with the natural systems 
where they were immersed. Several of these permaculture projects sold their surplus 
production in the agro-ecological farmers' market in Pucón, offering their organic 
products at what was considered a fair price (Adams 2005). 

Every permaculture project we observed in the study area shared a vision of 
transforming its communities into sustainable and energetically self-sufficient 
places that are environmentally and socially resilient. Most of these permaculture 
projects also incorporated spiritual practices that went beyond food production. 
Participants sought to increase awareness of the planetary situation, under the pre- 
cepts that society must understand and cultivate connections with life by contribut- 
ing to sustainability and good living. Research participants described the need for 
society to recognize that we are not separate from nature, and as such, the way we 
treat the planet is actually a reflection of the way we treat ourselves. 


17.5 Discussion and Conclusions 


17.5.1 Possibilities and Limits of Social Transformation 


Our study examined three options emerging in Chilean Norpatagonia for construct- 
ing new ways of life that rethink our relationship with nature (and move away from 
the human/nature duality). The practices outlined above offer spaces for collective 
experimentation that reclaim the production and reproduction of the commons by 
reconceptualizing our relationship with non-human nature. They represent promis- 
ing alternatives to the dominant approach that organizes, normalizes, and homoge- 
nizes these territories. Nevertheless, they face a series of limitations and 
contradictions, and do not succeed in altering the hegemonic dynamics. 

In the CFL Neo-Shamanic community, we observed a set of practices that pro- 
claimed unity between the human and natural worlds and the development of /rybrid 
narratives (De la Torre 2014), in which traditional symbols and rituals are being 
adapted for a contemporary context. The Waldorf-Pucón education community 
aspired similarly, working toward the goal of creating a community environment 
founded on a living relationship with the spiritual world. Meanwhile, The 
Permaculture Movement in the Pucón Commune of Norpatagonia has tested alter- 
native forms of food production that contribute to the agro-ecological transition of 
territories. These three initiatives align with what Svampa (2012) proposed as an 
eco-territorial shift, based on these new forms of activism and citizen engagement 
that are being expressed in Latin American territories and are centered on the 
defense of natural resources, biodiversity, and the environment. 

Nevertheless, our analysis also identified some contradictions in the community 
initiatives. In each case, the initiatives formed segregated and privileged micro- 
territories, where exclusionary and privatizing practices were common, replicating 
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capitalist tendencies. The permaculture movements we observed behaved as inde- 
pendent utopian communities: while they practiced and experimented with more 
sustainable ways of relating to nature, they did not foster social networks with sur- 
rounding communities, and are therefore unlikely to be effective in spurring mean- 
ingful societal change. Furthermore, such isolation inhibits connection to regional 
marketplaces and limits their potential to oppose industries—such as resource 
extraction and other commercial activities—that erode the very sustainable liveli- 
hoods they seek to protect. Without local organization, it seems almost impossible 
for agroecology to grow geographically and to achieve the scale necessary to 
become a dominant form of food production (Mier y Terán Giménez Cacho 2018). 

Despite the existence of these and other initiatives in the region seeking alterna- 
tive lifestyles, capitalist expansion has not slowed down in the study area. On the 
contrary, the cities of Pucón and Villarrica are rapidly expanding into rural areas 
through subdivisions and land development ventures, which inexorably lead to a 
disregard of non-human nature's right to existence and a rampant development of 
the countryside. Rising land values and levels of interest from investors and indi- 
viduals during the confinements imposed by the pandemic have motivated many 
area landowners to subdivide and sell part of their land. This rural growth and trans- 
formation have been compounded by rural young adults from the region who are 
migrating to the city (Vergara et al. 2019). The area today appears saturated with 
people—migrants from nearby urban centers—with increasing levels of segrega- 
tion, and congestion problems. The subdivision has also produced environmental 
problems, including the loss of native forest from land clearing, that has affected 
vulnerable species. Subdivisions are also an important factor in water scarcity prob- 
lems; first, because as native forests are eliminated, so too are the related water 
retention ecosystem services they provide, and second, because of the increased 
resource demands generated by new housing centers in areas that are not prepared. 
The generation of these new projects in unplanned areas causes territorial segrega- 
tion, and pressures local governments to provide basic services in areas where they 
do not have the capacity. Thus, while alternative structures to capitalism have 
emerged in the area, they have failed, so far, to challenge the predominant model 
and scale up to more general social and spatial levels. 

The inability of these initiatives to bring about meaningful change and propose 
new sustainability and socio-ecological resilience frameworks is not surprising. 
Each project was inserted in an already established thought paradigm. This para- 
digm has its foundation in classical thinkers such as Descartes, Bacon, and Kant 
whose ideas drove the scientific process for producing knowledge. In these thinkers 
we find a matrix that enshrines an ontological separation between humans and the 
world. We ponder over an external world that appears to us as something preor- 
dained and alien to our consciousness. This way of thinking is what has shaped our 
entire institutional system and our various approaches to regulating the social, natu- 
ral, and territorial spheres. Thus, government plans and programs, bureaucratic and 
administrative regulations, cultural intervention programs, economic incentive pro- 
grams, and other forms of intervention are dominated by a hierarchical and linear 
approach to the development process. Under these conditions, initiatives tend to 
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replicate the elements that make up the underlying paradigm, including the social, 
economic, and cultural pathologies that we have examined in this chapter. It seems 
an illusion to believe that change can be effective without overturning the underly- 
ing thought paradigm that anchors us to the world we know and inhibits any impulse 
to reconnect with other scenarios. Thus, in our opinion, the main challenge demand- 
ing our attention is to transform the thought paradigm that we have inherited from 
modernity, and that continues to act in full force even in those discourses that are 
more progressive and emancipatory. 


17.5.2 Rethinking Our Relationship with the World 


Norpatagonia provides a unique setting for the study of alternative approaches to 
individual and community life that challenge the supremacy of rationality. The com- 
munities we have studied offer a starting point for investigating new ways of think- 
ing and relating to other forms of life. Nevertheless, even these approaches have 
their own tensions and contradictions. We have demonstrated that in some cases, 
many of the efforts being made to build alternative lifestyles end up replicating 
forms of social exclusion and harmful human-nature relationships typical of capital- 
ist societies. 

We continue to value these efforts to imagine—and put into practice—new ways 
of relating to one another. These experiments in alternative living offer important 
learning opportunities for understanding what alternative futures might look like 
and for critical reflection on how Western and capitalist paradigms often prevail, 
even in the most well-intentioned projects. 

Proposing new ways for civilization is a slow process. It takes time to build living 
relationships that extend and expand, that embrace diversity, and that reinvent the 
world, the territories, and the governance of goods and food. We need new socio- 
environmental pacts and alternatives. Proposals like those that arise from agroecol- 
ogy, from the common good, from buen vivir, from radical ecological democracy, 
from ecovillages, from ecofeminism, from community-based economies, from civi- 
lizational transitions, and from cooperative ecosystems. These are just some of the 
concepts that have been proposed to confront, reinvent, and replace our current 
social and environmental structures, and move past the civilizational crisis of the 
twenty-first century with a new paradigm founded on an ethic of respect, care, and 
equality (Kothari et al. 2019). 

Such transformation will require more than a purely reflexive and abstract aca- 
demic endeavor. We researchers also have to transform the way we understand our 
relationship with the world. Without this revision, we will continue to find it diffi- 
cult to affirm the transformative flow that crosses important segments of humanity 
in these times of multidimensional crisis. We must have the audacity to think differ- 
ently. This is a relevant epistemological challenge that invites us to observe the 
world in a different way, redefine our relationship with nature, removing the human/ 
nature dualism through more citizen engagement, increased social networking, and 
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support that moves beyond the modernist thinking that has colonized the world for 
more than 500 years. This epistemological revision seems central to contribute to 
the pluriverse and relational alternatives that have been proposed. The way out of 
the crisis of civilization should not be sought within it, but outside of it. 
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Abstract Synchronous losses of biological, linguistic, and cultural diversity are 
contributing to processes of biocultural homogenization, a persistent downgrading 
in how people perceive biodiversity, environmental, and cultural conditions, and what 
they consider as normal. Some have linked biocultural homogenization with neolib- 
eral practices that emphasize standardization and efficiencies in order to enhance 
capital accumulation. In Chile, which is highly centralized, urban, and centered 
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around neoliberal development, biocultural homogenization is especially concerning, 
as it may lower support for conservation. Thus, when thinking about conservation- 
based development in Patagonia, locally driven initiatives that foster biocultural 
reawakening, democratize science, and catalyze sustainable development, might 
help address biocultural homogenization and build conservation support. This 
mixed-methods, intrinsic case study explored three initiatives underway in the 
Aysén and Magallanes regions of Chile that address some of these outcomes: (1) 
Subantarctic Natural Laboratories; (2) 3-Hs Biocultural Ethic and FEP Cycle 
Approach; and (3) Scientific Tourism Collaborative Learning Networks. We sought 
to better understand their methods and implementations and explore how their 
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integration might strengthen conservation-based development in Patagonia, through 
ethical travel experiences rooted in the bioculture of local communities. Results 
suggest promise for a combined approach; thus, additional research and consider- 
ation are merited. 


Keywords Patagonia - Biocultural homogenization - Conservation-based 
development - Ethical travel - Natural laboratories - Biocultural ethic - Field 
environmental philosophy 


18.1 Introduction 


18.1.1  Biocultural Homogenization 


Synchronous losses of biological, linguistic, and cultural diversity are contributing 
to increasing disconnections between human and non-human worlds. These losses 
have been associated with a persistent downgrading in how people perceive biodi- 
versity, environmental and cultural conditions, plurality, and what they consider as 
normal (Gavin et al. 2015; Kesebir and Kesebir 2017; Maffi 2018; Rozzi et al. 2006; 
Rozzi 2012). This phenomenon, known as biocultural homogenization, has been 
linked to the progressive decline of human/human and human/non-human interac- 
tions (extinction of experience), which appears to diminish understanding and sup- 
port for biodiversity protection (Soga and Gaston 2016, 2020). Specifically, scholars 
have noted that biocultural homogenization likely contributes to the general under- 
estimation of the scope and extent of long-term environmental and cultural changes 
taking place, and accelerating loss of local biodiversity, languages, and culture 
(Rozzi et al. 2008; Rozzi 2012; Mackey and Claudie 2015). 

Similar dynamics have provoked a loss of cultural diversity in much of the world; 
especially in terms of intangible cultural heritage, including oral traditions, rituals, 
festive events, social practices, performing arts, and knowledge and practices con- 
cerning nature, the universe, and traditional relationships that tie together land, 
flora, fauna, funga, and people (Bridgewater and Rotherham 2019; Mackey and 
Claudie 2015). Over the last century, intangible cultural heritage has eroded, as an 
increasingly hegemonic one-dimensional cultural lens has been evoked through 
popular media, standardized educational curriculums, and national food programs 
(e.g., fast food, standardized school lunches, plastic handicrafts, Disneyfication, 
English language use), at the expense of native species, ancient cultures, languages, 
medicines, religions, beliefs, and place-based ways of knowing (Rozzi 2018; 
Sõukand et al. 2022). These lenses pigeonhole our descriptions and understandings 
of the diversity of humans and other-than-humans, reducing diversity to a few quan- 
titative indicators and syllogisms. 

Apart from numerous health and well-being risks that arise from decreased 
human/human and human/non-human interactions that occur along with rural to 
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urban transitions (Barreau et al. 2019; Chen et al. 2015; Commission on Social 
Determinants of Health 2008; Cox et al. 2018; Dalzell 2018; Kjellstrom 2006; 
Ledent 2012; Morris 2016; Senese and Wilson 2013; Weiss et al. 2020), authors 
have concluded that biocultural homogenization may drive significant biodiversity 
loss (Bridgewater and Rotherham 2019; Cox et al. 2018, Gavin et al. 2015; Rozzi 
et al. 2006; Stokes 2006). Stokes (2006) pointed out that in an increasingly urban 
world, most surviving biodiversity is conserved because people have decided its 
protection is important to them. Yet, as people become more isolated from nature, 
and culture becomes more homogenized, knowledge and support for environmental 
issues and nature conservation will likely decline (Bridgewater and Rotherham 
2019; Cox et al. 2018). 


18.1.2 Conservation-Based Development 


To date, the concept of conservation-based development (CBD) in Patagonia has 
largely been advanced through private conservation initiatives that largely align 
with preservationist approaches that have been proposed globally. For example, 
Wilson's (2016) Half-Earth initiative called for protecting 5096 of the world's land 
and sea, from human intervention or activity (Wilson 2016). While Wilson's Half- 
Earth proposal sought hardline preservation and protection, the more recent 30 x 30 
Movement (Campaign for Nature 2021) proposes that ambitious protection goals 
will only be achieved by recognizing and incorporating a mixture of public and 
private lands with varying degrees of sustainable use (Campaign for Nature 2021; 
Wilson 2016). Differences in these and other global conservation proposals rest on 
the dilemma between integration of human and non-human worlds—land shar- 
ing—and/or the separation—land sparing—of these worlds (Fischer et al. 2014). 
Nature-based tourism is one of the most common uses of protected areas (PAs) to 
date, under a land-sharing framework, that combines conservation with the sustain- 
able use of natural attractions and existing territorial infrastructure, including roads, 
PAs, trails, and ferry routes (Baum et al. 2017). 

When developed and executed in a sustainable manner, these forms of CBD can 
help contribute to the UN Sustainable Development goals, especially with respect to 
biodiversity conservation through PAs and social/economic development through 
nature-based tourism (Carius and Job 2019; Deutsches Nationalkomitee MAB and 
UNESCO 2005; Hall 2019; Oldekop et al. 2016). Nevertheless, these forms of CBD 
largely remain rooted in the dominant neoliberal economic frameworks and para- 
digms, which have been criticized for overly narrow conceptions of nature that lead 
to its commodification, increased urbanization, worsening social inequities, and a 
homogenization of goods, services, and arts, driven by standardization and a con- 
stant focus on increased efficiencies and capital accumulation (Baldwin et al. 2019; 
Beer 2022; Butler 2018; Conway and Heynen 2006; Flores 2013; Gjorgjioska and 
Tomicic 2019; Igoe and Brockington 2007; Kashwan et al. 2019; Khan 2015; Kumi 
et al. 2014; Ranta 2018; Shreve 2012; Sims 2017; Slocum et al. 2019; Stahler-Sholk 
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2007; Wolters 2022). In essence, dominant neoliberal models have reinforced the 
one-dimensional practices that have led to the biocultural homogenization we cur- 
rently experience (Flores 2013; Gjorgjioska and Tomicic 2019; Ranta 2018; Shreve 
2012; Sims 2017; Stahler-Sholk 2007). Ranta (2018) posed, “...we are experienc- 
ing a crisis of humanity: a situation in which our social relations, our bodies, and our 
minds are being commoditized at an increasing pace. Development, as we know it, 
has reached its limits economically, environmentally, and socially" (p. 20). 

Acknowledging these trends, conservation leaders have begun to recognize that 
neoliberal driven science and conservation models are not the only (or perhaps best) 
answer for addressing biodiversity declines. Increasingly, they are including “public 
education, policy, and other nonbiological dimensions in their work" (Stokes 2006, 
p. 6). Concretely, Rozzi et al. (2012) called for biological and cultural conservation 
initiatives—including ecotourism and other forms of tourism that seek to develop in 
a sustainable manner—to consider the sociocultural and ecological contexts of the 
ecoregions in which they work. These contexts must take a central role in programs, 
tourism offerings, and other efforts to connect humans with each other and with 
other forms of nature, facilitating transformative personal experiences that draw on 
a biocultural ethic, linking humans and nature within their common habitat (Rozzi 
et al. 2006; Rozzi 1999, 2012). For example, Rozzi et al. (2006) presented ten inter- 
related principles to link biocultural conservation to nature conservation, calling for 
(1) inter-institutional cooperation; (2) participatory approaches; (3) interdisciplin- 
ary conservation approaches that bridge humanities and sciences; (4) networking 
and international cooperation; (5) communication through the media; (6) flagship 
species; (7) outdoor education; (8) economic sustainability and ecotourism; (9) 
administrative sustainability; and (10) conservation research and conceptual sus- 
tainability, which they described as a continuously evolving process for perceiving, 
understanding, and co-existing with biocultural diversity. 

Much has been written about the conflicts and tensions that have evolved in 
Patagonia when neoliberal development models and practices of nature-based tour- 
ism have been inserted, at a large scale, from above or outside (e.g., Aliste et al. 
2018; Bachmann Vargas and van Koppen 2020; Borrie et al. 2020; Inostroza and 
Cànoves 2014; Núñez et al. 2021; Schweitzer 2020). Chilean policy, law, and prac- 
tice have long-favored neoliberal development driven by the transnational private 
sector, through open, free markets, government guarantees, weak government regu- 
lation, and authority, especially in peripheral territories like Patagonia (Borrie et al. 
2020; Khan 2015; Kashwan et al. 2019; Latta and Aguayo 2012; Miranda Cabaña 
2016; Núñez et al. 2018, 2019, 2020; Orellana Calderón 2020). 

Yet, there are several initiatives currently underway within and from Patagonia 
that seek to foster biocultural reawakening, democratize science, and catalyze more 
holistic approaches to sustainable development through ethical travel experiences. 
For example, a biocultural ethic approach, combining transdisciplinary science, 
environmental philosophy, and a series of replicable tools (1.e., Field Environmental 
Philosophy, 3-Hs Model) with education and ecotourism, has evolved within the 
UNESCO Cape Horn Biosphere Reserve (CHBR), in the southernmost Magallanes 
region of Chile. In parallel, for almost two decades, communities and researchers in 
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Aysén have worked to define models for combining science and tourism, through 
bottom-up, collaborative approaches (Bourlon et al. 2021, 2022; Bourlon and Mao 
2011). Finally, a fairly recent initiative has taken a pluralistic approach to evolve 
and expand on the concept of natural laboratories (Aguilera and Larrain 2018, 
2021; Rozzi 2018). 

We believe a more conscious integration of these concepts and initiatives might 
impulse a path forward, enabling a locally driven evolution of CBD, which permits 
Patagonian territories to begin to evolve dominant neoliberal economic frameworks 
and paradigms, moving toward new models of sustainable development that encom- 
pass a more holistic view of human and non-human well-beings. Thus, we employ 
this chapter to explore each of these three initiatives and understand their methods, 
trajectories, strengths, and potential to contribute to our vision of CBD, through 
approaches that can be developed within and from Patagonia. Our guiding question 
is: How might we integrate current practices to achieve holistic CBD through ethi- 
cal travel experiences rooted in subantarctic bioculture? (Fig. 18.1). 
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Fig. 18.1 Conceptual map for holistic conservation-based development through ethical travel 
experiences rooted in subantarctic bioculture 
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18.2 Methods 


This chapter presents a mixed-methods intrinsic case study of three initiatives tak- 
ing place in Chilean Patagonia—(1) the Collaborative network for the development 
of subantarctic natural laboratories: Strengthening scientific research and its socio- 
environmental and economic impacts in the Austral Macrozone project; (2) the plu- 
ralist, transdisciplinary, co-constructed educational and ecotourism programs within 
Omora Ethnobotanical Park (OEP); and (3) the collaborative learning networks that 
have been fostered around Scientific Tourism (ST) in Aysén—as possible compo- 
nents of an integrative post-neoliberal approach to CBD (Fig. 18.1). We chose these 
specific initiatives as our case study based on the particularities they involved, their 
trajectory within the territory, and our desire to better understand their potential for 
integration (Boblin et al. 2013; Stake 2003). 

Qualitative inquiry focused on understanding the methods and strategies each 
initiative used to foster sustainable development through ethical travel experiences. 
For each of the three initiatives, we assembled a collection of primary and second- 
ary data, including project documents, reports, and published academic papers; 
open-ended interviews with initiative collaborators, and participant observation 
during training initiatives, project work, and field visits (Ebneyamini and Sadeghi 
Moghadam 2018; Harrison et al. 2017; Rashid et al. 2019). 

In addition, for the subantarctic natural laboratories (SNLs) initiative, a system- 
atized geo-literature review and mixed methods geobibliometric analysis helped us 
evaluate and situate the scientific production that has occurred in two pilot SNLs 
during recent decades (Gale et al. 2022; Zakaria et al. 2021). These studies employed 
mixed methods, with a descriptive cross-sectional design. We began with a system- 
atized literature review of peer-reviewed scientific output within the SNLs, during 
the period between 2000 and 2022, based on a consensual list of toponyms. Next, 
we invited project collaborators to nominate scientific output they felt to be impor- 
tant that did not surface in our search. At times, their submissions extended the 
original timeframe we had considered. The articles were georeferenced based on the 
sampling sites specified in the research. This allowed us to consider spatial aspects 
of the research and output in subsequent analysis. For the geobibliometric analysis, 
we employed VOSviewer software (version 1.6.15) to visualize bibliometric net- 
works within the dataset, performing co-authorship and co-occurrence analyses to 
create graphics that would allow us to understand trends with respect to the lines of 
specialization and scientific collaboration in the pilot sites under study (van Eck and 
Waltman 2020). Clustering and relative link strength (collaboration) were indicated 
through differences in color, circle size, and the thickness of connecting lines (van 
Eck and Waltman 2020). 

While data gathering and processing differed for each of the three initiatives, 
there were many similarities. For example, each of the three initiatives involved 
periods of time in which public funding was received. During these times, a fairly 
standard format of reporting occurred detailing objectives, beneficiaries, process, 
and outcomes. These commonalities allowed us to follow the recommendations of 
case study methodology experts (Ebneyamini and Sadeghi Moghadam 2018; Stake 
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2003) with respect to the holistic treatment of the intrinsic links and subjective reali- 
ties of the data. A data saturation strategy guided decisions about the amount of data 
that was collected: the research team continued to explore and collect data until we 
agreed that no significant new information remained (Harrison et al. 2017; Rashid 
et al. 2019). 

Qualitative data were processed and analyzed through an iterative approach of 
examining, categorizing, and tabulating the evidence gathered for each initiative to 
understand their processes, methods, and outcomes, with respect to our research 
interests: fostering biocultural reawakening, democratizing science, and catalyzing 
more holistic approaches to sustainable development through ethical travel experi- 
ences (Ebneyamini and Sadeghi Moghadam 2018). Our process involved a collab- 
orative approach to data reduction, data display, and conclusion drawing and 
verification, in which the lead researcher conducted an initial open coding of the 
data to draw out primary themes, and then member checking and triangulation were 
employed to ensure agreement among the research team about core conclusions. 
Doubts and questions were resolved through an iterative process of engagement 
between the data and key informants who had directly participated within the three 
initiatives (Harrison et al. 2017; Rashid et al. 2019). 


18.3 Results: Components of a Biocultural 
Conservation-Based Development System for Patagonia 


The following section describes the results of the mixed-methods intrinsic case 
study with sub-sections dedicated to each of the three initiatives taking place in 
Chilean Patagonia: (1) Subantarctic Natural Laboratories; (2) 3-Hs Biocultural 
Ethic and FEP Cycle Approach; and (3) Scientific Tourism Collaborative Learning 
Networks. 


18.3.1 Subantarctic Natural Laboratories: Fostering 
Transdisciplinary Research and Stewardship 
in Patagonia 


Over the past decade, the concept of natural laboratories has emerged in Chile, in 
recognition of the potential to root science and learning within territories and har- 
ness the potential for positive spillover for local communities and economies 
(Aguilera 2013; Aguilera and Larraín 2021; Audretsch and Keilback 2007; Chilean 
National Innovation Council for Competitiveness 2013; Guridi 2018; Guridi et al. 
2020). In this context, natural laboratories represent unique places that offer bio- 
physical singularities and conditions, making them advantageous for scientific 
research and knowledge advancement (Aguilera 2013; Aguilera and Larraín, 2018). 
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These processes can occur at different spatial scales, from the micro-scale (e.g., in 
the collagen of a fossil bone), locality, country or continent level (Australia, 
Antarctica), to the macro-scale like the planet Earth. The areas of knowledge cov- 
ered by these natural laboratories include earth sciences, medical, social, political, 
psychological, ethology, and communications. 

An initial case of application of the natural laboratories concept in Chile is the 
one that was used to promote and internationalize astronomical research in the 
Atacama Desert: in Chile's northern regions, unique geologic, ecologic, climatic 
and atmospheric conditions conform some of the clearest, darkest, and driest skies 
in the world, favoring astronomic research (Aguilera and Larraín 2021; Barandiaran 
2015). Chile began forming international agreements for astronomical research in 
the 1960s, and has since prioritized the development of policy, infrastructure, and 
capacities needed to ensure that this geography remains one of the best in the world 
for collaborative astronomical science. Moreover, since the late 1990s, strategic 
efforts have ensured that Chileans have sufficient access and opportunities to par- 
ticipate and benefit from the science taking place (Aguilera and Larraín 2021; 
Barandiaran 2015; Guridi 2018; Guridi et al. 2020). 

Aguilera and Larraín (2021) posited the importance of local settings, interests, 
and actions regarding natural laboratories, recognizing these aspects as being cen- 
tral for enabling collaborative scientific advances and positive spillover effects. 
Specifically, they highlighted the need to cultivate local interest in the science tak- 
ing place, suggesting the participation and support of local communities; both in 
terms of fostering transdisciplinary perspectives and mutual learning, and in the 
potential for science to create positive spillover effects for social and entrepreneur- 
ial innovation. They also emphasized the importance of protecting the unique condi- 
tions of natural laboratories, calling for policy, law, and practice that would ensure 
their territorial protection and conservation (Aguilera and Larraín 2021). 

In 2021, Chile's National Agency for Research and Development (ANID) pub- 
lished a national call for proposals among actors in the Science, Technology, 
Knowledge and Innovation ecosystem, to promote the development of natural labo- 
ratories related to Chilean ocean, mountain, sky, desert, subantarctic, and Antarctic 
territories. They sought roadmaps for, 


...the implementation of scientific research in Natural Laboratories in harmony with the 
actors that coexist in these territories, considering those factors that support the develop- 
ment of scientific activity in them and the effects and impacts that such activity imposes on 
them. (anid.cl/concursos/concurso/?id=741) 


18.3.1.1 Locally Led Conceptualization and Implementation 
of Subantarctic Natural Laboratories 


Responding to this call, a group of scientific institutions working in the subantarctic 
regions of Aysén and Magallanes (i.e., University of Magallanes, CIEP, Pontificia 
Universidad Católica de Chile, and the Universidad de la Frontera) were awarded 
the funding to advance their proposal, Collaborative network for the development of 
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subantarctic natural laboratories: Strengthening scientific research and its socio- 
environmental and economic impacts in the Austral Macrozone (Aysén and 
Magallanes). During 2022 and 2023, the project has established and coordinated a 
transdisciplinary collaborative network to co-define what subantarctic natural labo- 
ratories (SNLs) should encompass within the territory, including geographies, sci- 
entific, social, and ethical dimensions. Work has focused on identifying and 
prioritizing specific needs or areas for the Austral Macrozone, including the stake- 
holders and/or sectors that might benefit from purposeful involvement in science 
and related development, in accordance with pre-existing initiatives in the southern 
territory. A series of conceptualization workshops and participatory mapping exer- 
cises produced the following consensual working definition of SNLs: 

SNLs comprise sites or geographic areas within the subantarctic Chilean region 
between 43? and 60? South, where processes and/or phenomena of scientific inter- 
est occur that, from a regional and global perspective, are essential to understand. 
The LNSs will promote forms of scientific development that integrate social dimen- 
sions, facilitating impact within the national and international scientific community, 
as well as in local communities. It is also fundamental that the science developed in 
SNLs encompasses activities and multiple scientific disciplinary perspectives. SNLs 
should be linked with public policies that enable the continuous development and 
improvement of place-based scientific capacities (i.e., disciplinary-related capaci- 
ties and facilitating elements, such as access, infrastructure, and equipment), which 
enable the decentralized development of science, technology, knowledge, and inno- 
vation. Hence, these LNSs contribute to sustainable development of the local 
territory. 

Working from this definition, transdisciplinary processes and collaborators 
defined four pilot LNSs: Palena River Delta (PRD), San Rafael Lagoon (SRL), 
Madre de Dios Archipelago (MDA), and Cape Horn (CH). Then, among other ini- 
tiatives that have advanced work to operationalize the LNS concept within the 
Austral Macrozone territory, a geobibliographic characterization of scientific 
knowledge production, interests, and actors was developed for the two larger pilot 
LNSs—SRL and CH—to understand how science has been concentrated and 
evolved over the past few decades. 


18.3.1.2. Geobibliographic Characterization of the Subantarctic San 
Rafael Lagoon Natural Laboratory Pilot Area 


A total of 225 articles, published between 2000 and 2022, surfaced within the geo- 
bibliographic characterization of the SRL-SNL pilot area. These articles involved a 
total of 699 co-authors (Fig. 18.2). Articles were concentrated most heavily around 
Caleta Tortel, with several studies related to the Martinez, Baker, and Steffen Fjords. 
The eastern reaches of the Northern Patagonia Ice Field represented another research 
hotspot, with several projects situated around Cochrane, and the area of the Nef and 
Colonia Glaciers. The rest of the Northern Patagonia Ice Field and the areas sur- 
rounding the San Rafael Lagoon and Glacier were also represented within the 
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Fig. 18.2 Scientific hotspots of the San Rafael Lagoon subantarctic natural laboratory pilot area 


research as well as isolated points in the surrounding communities of Coyhaique, 
the Aysén Fjord near Puerto Aysén, and the Puyuhuapi Fjord near Puerto Puyuhuapi. 

Figure 18.3 demonstrates the co-authorship networks that emerged within the 
scientific literature characterized for the SRL-SNL pilot site, during the period 
2000—2022. A total of 699 authors were identified. Of note are Glasser, N. (13 arti- 
cles), Bertrand, S. (12 articles), Harrison, S. (12 articles), Casassa, G. (10 articles), 
and Reid, B. (10 articles), who were co-authors with 10 or more publications each. 
Most authors were involved in less than three publications. Algorithmic clustering 
approaches were used to construct article-level classifications based on the 70 key- 
words that were identified within the SRL-SNL articles, returning a total of 184 
links between them. The links between keywords were analyzed using the Leiden 
algorithm (Traag et al. 2019), identifying 13 independent clusters. The first six of 
these clusters helped us infer the main lines of research that have occurred within 
the SRL-SNL pilot site, during the period 2000-2022. These lines have been 
described as: Glaciology and climate change in Patagonia, Patagonian flora and 
fauna, Tourism, territories, and landscapes, Consequences of glacial melting in the 
Baker River, Photogrammetry applied to glaciological studies, and Hydrochemistry 
and marine biology. 
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Fig. 18.3 Co-authorship and keyword networks for the scientific literature produced for the San 
Rafael Lagoon subantarctic natural laboratory pilot area, during the period 2000-2022 


Table 18.1 Keywords associated with each of the six research lines in the San Rafael Lagoon 
subantarctic natural laboratory pilot area 


Research line 
Glaciology and 


climate change in 
Patagonia 


Patagonian flora and 
fauna 

Tourism, territories, 
and landscapes 


Associated key words 


Patagonia, Chile, GLOF, North Patagonian Icefield, remote sensing, 
climate change, South America, fjord, Aysén region, conservation, 
geomorphology, glacier, mountain glaciers, palaeohydrology, aster, 
cachet 2 lake, glacier velocity, holocene, late holocene, neoglaciation, 
passive microwave, “little ice age,” floodplain, glacier mapping, Tierra 
del Fuego, turbidite, grain size, Laguna san Rafael National Park, little 
ice age, rivers 

Chilean Patagonia, biodiversity, biogeography, endemism, flora, mixing, 
lichens 

Tourism, territory, actors, landscape 


Consequences of 
glacier melting in the 


Baker river, glacial retreat, mobility 


Baker River 

Photogrammetry Disaster monitoring, image sequence processing, photogrammetric 
applied to network 

glaciological studies 

Hydrochemistry and | Macrofauna, Percichthys trucha, stable isotopes 


marine biology 


Glaciology and climate change in Patagonia was the most developed research 
line that emerged, while the Tourism, Territories, and Landscapes, and 
Photogrammetry applied to glaciological studies lines showed high levels of spe- 
cialization and low volumes of output. The Patagonian flora and fauna and 
Hydrochemistry and marine biology lines were less developed, suggesting that 
these areas represent emergent interest within the SRL-SNL. Table 18.1 provides 
the primary keywords associated with the research in each of the six research lines 
of the SRL-SNL. 
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18.3.1.3 Geobibliographic Characterization of the Cape Horn 
Subantarctic Natural Laboratory Pilot Area 


A total of 150 articles, published between 1980 and 2022, surfaced within the geo- 
bibliographic characterization of the CH-SNL subantarctic natural laboratory pilot 
area (Fig. 18.4). These articles involved a total of 529 co-authors. Articles were 
concentrated most heavily around Puerto Williams, with studies located in and 
around the OEP on Navarino Island, the Beagle Channel, and the Yendegaia Fjord. 
A little further west, we found another hotspot, related to the Darwin Mountain 
Range and Pía Bay. Other areas of research concentration were identified around 
Punta Arenas and in the Cape Horn Archipelago, in the southernmost part of the 
CH-SNL limits. Some terrestrial sectors like the Isla Grande de Tierra del Fuego 
north of Puerto Williams, the Brunswick Peninsula near Punta Arenas, and the area 
around Inútil Bay near Porvenir were also reflected within the dataset, as were some 
maritime sectors, like the Strait of Magellan and other fjords of the Magellanic 
archipelago. 

Figure 18.5 demonstrates the co-authorship networks that emerged within the 
scientific literature characterized for the CH-SNL pilot site, during the period 
1980-2022. For this pilot SNL, a total of 529 authors were identified. The most 
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Fig. 18.4 Scientific hotspots of the Cape Horn subantarctic natural laboratory pilot area 
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Fig. 18.5 Co-authorship and keyword networks for the scientific literature produced for the Cape 
Horn subantarctic natural laboratory pilot, during the period 1980—2022 


productive co-authors were Rozzi, R. with 23 publications, Mansilla, A. with eight 
publications, Mackenzie, R., and Ojeda, J. with seven publications each, and García- 
Oteiza, S. with six publications. The remaining authors have five or fewer publica- 
tions. A total of 61 keywords were identified within the CH-SNL articles, with 163 
links between them. As before, the Leiden algorithm (Traag et al. 2019) was 
employed to identify links between the keywords, returning seven independent clus- 
ters that were coherent enough to be considered lines of research. These lines have 
been described as: Biodiversity conservation in sub-Antarctic Patagonia, Biocultural 
resources in the face of climate change, Paleo-archaeology of Tierra del Fuego , 
Ornithological studies in Tierra del Fuego, Postglacial South American palynology, 
Geological studies in the Isla Grande of Tierra del Fuego, and Endozoochoric in the 
subantarctic territory. 

Table 18.2 provides the primary keywords associated with the research in each of 
the six research lines of the CH-SNL. 

The Biodiversity conservation in sub-Antarctic Patagonia and Biocultural 
resources in the face of climate change lines were the most developed; but require 
further specialization and development in order to be considered as consolidated. 
The Postglacial South American palynology and Ornithological studies in Tierra 
del Fuego lines showed good rates of development, despite high levels of special- 
ization and low volumes of output. The Paleo-archaeology of Tierra del Fuego, 
Geological studies in the Isla Grande de Tierra del Fuego, Endozoochoric studies 
in the sub-Antarctic territory, and Hydrochemistry and marine biology lines had not 
reached important levels of performance, because they deal with emerging topics 
within the CH-LNS. 
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Table 18.2 Keywords associated with each of the seven research lines in the Cape Horn 
subantarctic natural laboratory pilot 


Research line Associated keywords 


Biodiversity conservation | Chile, Patagonia, conservation, subantarctic, biogeography, 
in sub-Antarctic Patagonia | biodiversity, drake passage, glacier, Antarctica, limnology, archaea, 
bacteria, plate tectonics, protected areas, tectonics 


Biocultural resources in the | Environmental ethics, biocultural ethics, climate change, field 
face of climate change environmental philosophy, bryophytes, Cape Horn biosphere 
reserve, ecology, lichens, sub-Antarctic Magellanic ecoregion, 
biocultural conservation, biosphere reserves, Cape Horn 


Paleo-archaeology of Tierra | Tierra del Fuego, southern Patagonia, little ice age, remote sensing, 
del Fuego beagle channel, hunter-gatherers, neoglacial, southernmost South 
America, zooarchaeology 


Ornithological studies in Exotic species, Elaenia albiceps, Anairetes parulus, Navarino, 
Tierra del Fuego Phrygilus patagonicus, Turdus falcklandii, Zonotrichia capensis 
Postglacial South American | South America, holocene, pollen analysis, pollen preservation, 
palynology southern westerly winds 

Geological studies in the Cordillera Darwin, in situ monazite, pseudosection, radiocarbon, 
Isla Grande of Tierra del thermocalc 

Fuego 


Endozoochoric studies in Sub-Antarctic, diet, distribution, endozoochoric, mosses 
the sub-Antarctic territory 


18.3.2 Tools for Rebuilding Connections: The Habits, 
Co-inHabitants, Habitats (3-Hs) Biocultural Ethic 
and the Field Environmental Philosophy Cycle 


Over the past 20 years, the OEP has developed and practiced a novel methodologi- 
cal approach to break down the barriers created by biocultural homogenization and 
reconnect visitors and students with other people, culture, and nature. The Field 
Environmental Philosophy (FEP) Cycle Approach (Fig. 18.6) helps participants 
overcome the physical and conceptual barriers that catalyze processes of biocultural 
homogenization through a purposeful cycle involving (1) transdisciplinary ecology 
and philosophy research, (2) composition of metaphors and communication through 
simple narratives, (3) design of field activities guided with an ecological and ethical 
orientation, and (4) the identification and implementation of in situ conservation 
areas. The FEP Cycle Approach is based on a systemic approach of the biocultural 
ethic (i.e., 3-Hs) that values the links that have co-evolved between life Habits of 
co-inHabitants (humans and other-than-humans) who share a common Habitat 
(Rozzi 2012). The FEP Cycle Approach represents a philosophical practice for epis- 
temological and ethical reasons. It is epistemological because participants not only 
investigate biological and cultural diversity, but they also investigate the methods, 
languages, and worldviews through which scientific and other forms of ecological 
knowledge are forged. It is ethical because the aim is not only to research and learn 
about biological and cultural diversity but, foremost, to learn to respectfully co- 
inhabit within it. 
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Fig. 18.6 The four-step cycle of the field environmental philosophy methodological approach 


Whether or not conservation has an ethical obligation to benefit local communi- 
ties is a question of values that should be negotiated and debated from the commu- 
nity level to transnational conservation forums (Igoe and Brockington 2007; 
Kashwan et al. 2019; Khan 2015; Kumi et al. 2014; Ranta 2018; Shreve 2012; Sims 
2017). But such negotiations and debates are better informed by considering the 
role that humans from diverse cultures have played for centuries in the maintenance 
of biodiversity in different ecosystems, and the current role they play as custodians 
of biocultural rights (Bavikatte and Bennett 2015; Rozzi et al. 2018). A founda- 
tional principle of the biocultural ethic’s 3-Hs framework is that conservation takes 
place in social-cultural-political contexts which are influenced by local biophysical 
and culturally particular conditions (Rozzi 2015b). 
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Thus, the FEP Cycle Approach recognizes that multiple forms of knowledge are 
necessary to solve social-environmental problems. For this reason, findings and data 
generated through this process are co-produced with and for the community, includ- 
ing decision makers and government authorities, to yield practices and actions that 
address problems at distinct scales. This integration of theory and practice fosters an 
ethic of responsibility, community solidarity, and concern for the well-being of the 
ecosystems, including their human and other-than-human co-inhabitants (Rozzi 
et al. 2012). 


Applying the 3-Hs Biocultural Ethic and FEP Cycle in Omora Ethnobotanical 
Park The OEP, created in 2000, near Puerto Williams, is one of the core PAs within 
the Cape Horn Biosphere Reserve, and Chile's southernmost continental Long- 
Term Socio-Ecological Research (LTSER) site. With more than 20 years of ongoing 
research, monitoring, and community outreach, the OEP helps protect a representa- 
tive mosaic of the Cape Horn archipelago's sub-Antarctic habitats found south of 
Tierra del Fuego, including the Róbalo River watershed and the Dientes de Navarino 
Mountain Range. Pluralist, transdisciplinary, co-constructed educational and eco- 
tourism programs, based on the FEP Cycle Approach and the 3-Hs model, have 
promoted direct encounters with biocultural diversity for more than 20 years in 
OEP, forming an integral and long-standing priority within the OEP approach 
(Figs. 18.7 and 18.8). 


These programs have been developed to help participants recover an awareness 
of their coexistence with a multiplicity of human and non-human beings. They help 
the OEP remediate the reduction of biocultural diversity taking place within the 
context of global and climate change, by rebuilding connections between humans 
and nature (Rozzi et al. 2010a, b, 2014). As such, they are a central part in the OEP 
approach to linking biocultural conservation with nature conservation, through the 
ten interrelated principles mentioned above. 

These, and other FEP Cycle Approach experiences, have demonstrated the 
capacity of this methodology to transform socio-ecological relationships (Rozzi 
et al. 2014). They can involve an endless range of non-human inhabitants and a wide 
range of human participants in their creation and lived experiences: scientists, uni- 
versity students, administrators, policymakers, politicians, families, local holders of 
knowledge and experience, teachers, and schoolchildren, to name a few. They help 
people to "change the lenses" with which they normally experience bioculture. For 
example, the poetic communication and co-created field experiences help them 
appreciate values and symbolic-linguistic realities, usually reserved for philoso- 
phers (Rozzi et al. 2014). And, these first-hand experiences, driven by transdisci- 
plinary research, transform their understanding of ecosystems, permitting them to 
approach and value new biophysical dimensions, usually studied by ecologists 
(Rozzi et al. 2014). 
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Fig. 18.7 Field environmental philosophy cycle approach: Bryophytes; Bird ecology and etymol- 
ogy; and Microalgae examples from Omora ethnobotanical park 
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Fig. 18.8 Field environmental philosophy cycle approach: Phenology; Entomology of bryophytes 
and lichen; and Spatial association examples from Omora ethnobotanical park 
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18.3.3 Collaborative Learning Networks: Scientific Tourism 
Research and Development in Aysén 


Around 2006, the concept of Scientific Tourism (ST) began to evolve within the 
Aysén Region of Chilean Patagonia, influenced by growing recognition of the 
importance science could play in Western Patagonia for understanding the social- 
cultural and natural processes associated with climate change. Discussions advanced 
the idea of positioning tourism in Aysén in relation to areas of science, and in 2007, 
the Center for Investigation in Ecosystems of Patagonia (CIEP) was awarded fund- 
ing for an initial regional innovation project that would develop concrete proposals 
around how to develop and promote ST. This project enabled early research to 
advance around the objectives and forms of ST. 

From the offset, ST in Aysén focused on supporting socio-ecological systems 
sustainability while augmenting territorial connections, competitiveness, and con- 
cern (Bourlon 2020; Bourlon et al. 2021, 2022; Mao and Bourlon 2011, 2016; Mao 
et al. 2016). Actors defined ST as, “an activity where visitors participate in the gen- 
eration and dissemination of scientific knowledge being developed by research and 
development centers" (scientific-tourism.org). It differed from learning tourism in 
that it was (and is) grounded in the scientific process and focused on knowledge 
generation and dissemination (Bourlon and Torres 2016). Four main segments for 
ST experiences have been identified that can overlap and intersect within destina- 
tions and projects: (1) exploration and adventure tourism, with a scientific dimen- 
sion; (2) cultural tourism of scientific interpretation, which is close to ecotourism or, 
also, to industrial tourism; (3) scientific eco-volunteering; and (4) scientific research 
tourism (Bourlon and Mao 2011). 

A second project, from 2009 to 2012, complemented project research with 
actions designed to create the structure and capacities for a ST Collaborative 
Learning Network. The project established the Consortium for ST in Patagonia, 
made up of nine Chilean and five international companies. CIEP coordinated the 
group of participating institutions through a management model called the Center 
for ST in Patagonia (CTCP) with the objective of supporting public activities, artic- 
ulating pilot public-private ST initiatives, and knowledge sharing with organiza- 
tions linked to the conservation and care of natural and cultural heritage. A broad 
group of experts was convened within a Council for Science and Tourism in Aysén, 
including representatives of the private sector (e.g., Coyhaique Chamber of Tourism, 
Patagonian Guides School, Conservación Patagónica, Grande Traversée des Alpes 
in France), the public sector (Chilean National Forestry Corporation; National 
Environment Commission; regional councils of culture, public lands, agricultural 
services, tourism, and hydric resources; representatives of municipalities and the 
regional government), and academic and research institutions (CIEP; Trapananda 
Center of the Universidad Austral de Chile; Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology of the Universidad de Concepción; the National Museum of Natural 
History of Santiago; the Museum of Pre-Columbian Art of Santiago; the Society of 
History and Geography of Aysén; Aúmen Conservation; University of Grenoble in 
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France; the University of Montana; the University of West Virginia; and The 
Sonoran Institute in the United States). During the project, the Council contributed 
to regional socioeconomic development based on tourism, supporting regional 
operators and entrepreneurs by providing work methodologies and offering training 
in the field of science with the aim of bringing science and tourism together. As 
well, the Council advised the CTCP on strategic lines of action and best practices to 
ensure that the ST concept safeguarded the regional public interest in terms of envi- 
ronmental protection, local economic development, and dissemination of the natu- 
ral and cultural heritage. 

The collaborative, interdisciplinary nature of the project achieved through the ST 
Collaborative Learning Network approach, became a core aspect that has defined 
subsequent ST in Aysén and beyond. From 2013 to 2016, this approach was 
employed for ST development within the Patagonian Archipelagos, as part of a 
technical cooperation agreement between CIEP and the Multilateral Investment 
Fund of the Inter-American Development Bank. During this period, work focused 
on helping local communities and tourism operators, working within the Patagonian 
archipelagos, develops a world-class destination for ST. Through the integration of 
tourism and science, this destination would enhance the development of scientific 
knowledge of its fragile ecosystems and transform that science into the primary 
resource for the creation of economically viable, socially inclusive, and environ- 
mentally sustainable tourism products. Through the expansion of the ST alliance of 
public and private partners with new actors who were strongly committed to inclu- 
sive territorial development of the Aysén coast, the project sought to promote ST as 
a mechanism for improving the quality of life and socioeconomic growth of local 
communities within the coastal towns of Aysén. 

Over the years, as researchers and communities have learned together, ST devel- 
opment has become increasingly focused on connecting communities with their 
territories through science (Veloso 2021). In fact, the ST product development pro- 
cess (Fig. 18.9), which is built through ST Collaborative Learning Networks, has 
been shown to provide benefits for communities, in and of itself. Working through 
this process can contribute to sustainable practices that support resource patrimoni- 
alization and territorial coherence (Bourlon 2020; Bourlon and Torres 2016). The 
ST development process works through knowledge and learning exchanges which 
strengthen the scientific process, local knowledge, and heritage through coordinated 
collaboration and research conducted by scientists, stakeholders, communities, and 
visitors. This resulting collaboration chain, “increases focus and awareness around 
natural and cultural resource management, incentivizing a more resilient form of 
tourism development" (Bourlon et al. 2021, p. 20). 

In the first stage, scientific heritage resources are identified for the geography of 
focus. During the second stage, destination level actor networks are cultivated, by 
matching local actors with scientists who live and/or work in the area, tourism 
entrepreneurs, and technical organizations (e.g., local government, funders, tourism 
management institutions), based on mutual areas of focus. Once the network has 
begun to work together, focus shifts in the third stage to a collaborative identifica- 
tion and prioritization of sites and themes that would be apt for linking scientific 
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Fig. 18.9 The five-phase Scientific Tourism Collaborative Learning Networks product develop- 
ment process 


research with recreation and educational activities through pilot initiatives. This 
phase includes the process of developing the conceptual pilot initiatives, including 
plans for the activities, staffing needs, appropriate group sizes, protocols to ensure 
the resilience of resources and safety of participants, and initial pricing guides. The 
fourth phase implements the pilot, through a series of experiential learning tests that 
help the network build mutual competencies, refine a service supply-chain, and pro- 
duce materials to support scientific dissemination and participatory science. During 
this phase, initial experiences are conducted with small groups of visitors who can 
provide feedback to help refine processes. Once the ST products have been thor- 
oughly tested and supply-chains systems are consolidated, final pricing is set, and 
the fifth stage develops and implements strategies for communication, promotion, 
and market access to foster economic viability (Bourlon et al. 2021). 


Collaborative Learning Networks Apply the Five-Phase Scientific Tourism 
Process in Aysén Since its creation, the ST process has been used to develop a 
range of products and destinations within local communities throughout the Aysén 
Region (Figs. 18.10 and 18.11). Thus, ST emphasizes the scientific heritage of 
places and people. It seeks to develop networks of local actors and scientists within 
a specific geography, so that they begin to learn together, in a process that joins col- 
laborative transdisciplinary science, tourism, and traditional research practices. 
When communities decide to become ST destinations, they choose one or more 
long-term areas of science and begin a process of long-term study, experience, 
learning, and monitoring. Working together with the scientific community, they 
design tourism programs to integrate scientific fieldwork with tourism experiences. 
This process helps communities and territories build shared knowledge through its 
collaborative learning network approach. 
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Fig. 18.10 Recent sustainable tourism initiatives in Aysén: Patagonian geographies of the imagi- 
nary; conservation tourism in coastal protected areas; and Community Cetacean Census 
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Fig. 18.11 Recent sustainable tourism initiatives in Aysén: Route of the Museums of Aysén; 
exploring the Ofqui Isthmus; and Palena River Basin, from the steppe to the sea 
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18.4 Discussion 


This section discusses important considerations related to possible integration of the 
three initiatives developed within the Aysén and Magallanes regions of Chilean 
Patagonia: (1) 3-Hs Biocultural Ethic and FEP Cycle Approaches; (2) ST 
Collaborative Learning Networks; (3) Subantarctic Natural Laboratories, to pro- 
mote biocultural conservation and more holistic forms of CBD (Hanspach et al. 
2020). We begin by considering the potential to transfer the local experiences of the 
FEP Cycle Approach within the OEP and ST Collaborative Learning Networks 
within Aysén to other geographies, cultures, and contexts, as this would be an 
important consideration for building an integrated approach. Then, we discuss how 
the geobibliometric results can inform local strategies, employing an integrated 
approach. 


18.4.1 Considerations for Transferability of the FEP Cycle 
Approach and Scientific Tourism Learning Networks 


FEP's methodological approach seeks to integrate social, economic, and environ- 
mental dimensions of sustainability by generating new links between biological and 
cultural diversity at different spatial and social scales. By incorporating a philo- 
sophical foundation, the FEP Cycle Approach broadens both understanding and 
practices of sustainable tourism. What is more, recent experiences suggest strong 
potential to replicate and transfer the FEP Cycle Approach within other geogra- 
phies, cultures, and contexts, including the Aysén Region. 

Already, there are initiatives within the Aysén region that have incorporated the 
3-Hs biocultural ethic. For example, social and environmental challenges for sus- 
tainable development drove an innovation based on wild and cultivated edible 
mushrooms, called Hongusto (from hongo = fungi and gusto = taste). Hongusto 
links key regional actors in education, tourism, and agricultural production with the 
scientific community, around basic knowledge of the ecology and biodiversity of 
edible fungi, offering a reference for regional initiatives for research, conservation, 
tourism, and sustainable production of mushrooms (Sánchez-Jardón et al. 2017). 
Before the project, fungi species diversity and ecological relevance were almost 
completely unknown; hence, local communities underestimated the long-term envi- 
ronmental consequences of potential biodiversity losses. The project incorporated 
ethical travel experiences through fungal tourism itineraries which continue to 
inspire local tour guides offering mycological tours. Rozzi's (1999) biocultural eth- 
ics was also employed in Aysén to inform the “Subantarctic Sciences Open 
Laboratory,” an initiative aimed at fostering the in situ connections between scien- 
tists and local communities. The initiative questioned why laboratories are typically 
reserved for scientists and viewed as the places from which the most valuable scien- 
tific knowledge is generated. Hence, the project employed open-spaces within the 
communities of Aysén to conduct scientific processes, including environmental 
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knowledge exchange, research dissemination, and idea generation around solutions 
for environmental issues, and nature-based tourism concerns (Sánchez-Jardón 
et al. 2022). 

The complete FEP Cycle Approach has been transferred to a range of other geog- 
raphies, cultures, and biophysical contexts. It helped advance transdisciplinary 
research and experiences related to the starfish along the California Gulf, which are 
part of the rich biodiversity of southern Baja California. In this sea, starfishes have 
been widely studied from the natural sciences, but not from human disciplines. 
Nevertheless, native languages and traditions are still alive among fishermen and 
communities that inhabit the Baja California territory. Using the interdisciplinary 
approach of FEP, Moreno-Terrazas et al. (2022) investigated education and conser- 
vation processes that have occurred around the coastal and marine areas of Baja 
California Sur, combining marine biology, environmental history, and philosophy. 
With this approach, Moreno-Terrazas et al. (2022) designed a low-impact ecotour- 
ism practice oriented around the metaphor, from the starfishes to the stars in the sky 
and two field activities: starfish viewing, and marine philosophical hiking. These 
experiences facilitate face-to-face encounters with marine co-inhabitants that shine 
in the ineffable vermilion landscape of submerged ecosystems. 

The ST Collaborative Learning Networks approach, as developed in Aysén, has 
also been replicated within other geographies, cultures, and contexts. For example, 
in 2018, existing networks were combined and expanded through the creation of the 
International Network for Scientific Tourism Research and Development (ISTN). 
The ISTN brings together institutions and actors in the fields of university educa- 
tion, scientific research, and tourism management, to promote mutual learning, col- 
laboration, and support between researchers, trainers, entrepreneurs, public 
managers, and local communities that are interested in analyzing and promoting 
this form of tourism. ISTN members represent institutions around the world, includ- 
ing CIEP, the Universidad Austral de Chile, the Université Grenoble Alpes in 
France, the Université de Québec Trois Riviére in Canada, the Universidade de 
Caxias do Sul in Brazil, Chile's Pontificia Universidad Católica, the Victoria 
University of Wellington New Zealand, the Universidade de Algarve and the 
Poytechnic Institute of Tomar in Portugal, the Universidad Agraria Nacional La 
Molina of Peru, the Corporación Privada para el Desarrollo de Aysén, the Tecnológico 
de Estudios Superiores in Valle de Bravo Mexico, the Regional Museum of Aysén, 
the La Croisée des routes in the French Alpes, the Aysén Mira al Mar Foundation, 
the Centro de Estudios Avanzados en Zonas Áridas (CEAZA), and the Centre de 
Recheches de Ecosystémes d' Altitude (CREA) in Chamonix France. 

A number of international ST projects have been developed through the local 
learning networks of the ISTN members. These include the Bravo Valley Monarch 
Butterfly Network in central Mexico; the Alpine Botanical Garden, Chalet- 
laboratory, and Alpe Gallery of Lautaret, France; ST training and support for the 
creation of a UNESCO Geopark in the Campos de Cima da Serra Gaücha; a volun- 
teering ST project with walking tours through Algarve's Mediterranean landscape 
and flora in Portugal; the Mont Blanc participatory science program, and Project 
RefLab, which involves high mountain ST based climate change monitoring in the 
Sentinel Shelters of the French Alps (Vialette et al. 2021). 
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18.4.2 Implications of the Geobibliometric Analysis 
of the Science Occurring in Pilot Subantarctic 
Natural Laboratories 


While the 3-H framework of the biocultural ethic and the FEP Cycle Approach 
provide the methodological tools for co-constructing ethical travel experiences 
rooted in bioculture, and ST Collaborative Learning Networks offer the frameworks 
for building systems and commercialization, the development of subantarctic natu- 
ral laboratories (SNLs) may provide an important ongoing policy and program 
mechanism to facilitate the evolution of subantarctic scientific research agendas and 
approaches. Results of the geobibliometric analysis developed within this intrinsic 
case study demonstrate some of the core themes and actors advancing scientific 
understanding within the SRL-SNL and CH-SNL and help identify gaps that require 
future concentration and support. For example, within the SRL there was a broad, 
well-developed line of research around glaciology and climate change that seems 
apt for incorporation within co-constructing ethical travel experiences. Other lines, 
which are less developed (e.g., Consequences of glacier melting in the Baker River; 
Hydrochemistry and marine biology), might find a way forward within the transdis- 
ciplinary approaches of the FEP Cycle Approach. And, while this area did indicate 
some social consideration, within the highly specialized work of the Tourism, 
Territories, and Landscapes line, the overall lack of socio-environmental approaches 
suggests the need for focused research agendas and capacity-building. The key- 
words that surfaced within the CH-SNL seemed much more connected to the local 
territory while, for example, many of the SRL-SNL keywords focused on broad 
concepts with global implications, but, with little specificity related to “place” (e.g., 
Patagonia, Chile, remote sensing, climate change, fjord, glacier, biodiversity, land- 
scape, mobility, macrofauna, stable isotopes). In contrast, the CH-SNL keywords 
frequently (but not always) referenced place-based toponyms and phenomena (e.g., 
subantarctic, Drake Passage, Antarctica, Cape Horn Biosphere Reserve, sub- 
Antarctic Magellanic ecoregion, Cape Horn, Tierra del Fuego, Beagle Channel, 
southernmost South America, southern westerly winds, Cordillera Darwin). 
Species-based research also seemed to follow this trend. For example, within the 
Patagonian flora and fauna line of the SRL-SNL, keywords included broad concepts 
(i.e., Chilean Patagonia, biodiversity, biogeography, endemism, flora, mixing, 
lichens); yet, in the CH-SNL, the keywords for the Ornithological studies in Tierra 
del Fuego research line were very specific (i.e., exotic species, Elaenia albiceps, 
Anairetes parulus, Navarino, Phrygilus patagonicus, Turdus falcklandii, Zonotrichia 
capensis). These differences provoke a number of new research questions that merit 
future work. For example, has the place-based influence of the biocultural ethic that 
has been developed within CH-SNL provoked a more place-based long-term 
research agenda? How do these differences in focus affect local communities? How 
do they impact global research agendas? How would natural laboratory policies and 
programs best catalyze new capacities and strengths within these two, very distinct 
research agendas? 
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18.5 Conclusions 


Rozzi (1999) coupled these 3-Hs of the biocultural ethic with three concepts of 
Earth Stewardship: the habits of stewardship, the communities of co-inhabitants, 
which include the stewards, and of course, the habitats of the Earth. By coupling the 
3-Hs with Earth Stewardship concepts, the participation of stewards within habitats 
becomes explicit (Rozzi 2015b). Moreover, stewardship becomes an ethical impera- 
tive that should be incorporated into development policies as a matter of ecosocial 
justice (Rozzi 2015a). This approach markedly contrasts with the preservationist 
approach of the Half-Earth Project that calls for keeping half of the world's land and 
sea as wild and protected from human intervention or activity as possible (Wilson 
2016). The Half-Earth initiative does not appropriately include the positive syner- 
gistic correlations found between biological and cultural diversity (Gorenflo et al. 
2012; Maffi 2018). 

Yet, as this chapter has demonstrated, there are several initiatives currently 
underway within and from Patagonia that seek to foster biocultural reawakening, 
democratize science, and catalyze more holistic approaches to sustainable develop- 
ment through ethical travel experiences. Based on the results of this intrinsic case 
study, we believe the three approaches that were analyzed (Fig. 18.1) offer the 
potential to move away from a preservationist approach and realize the potential of 
these positive synergistic correlations, through co-created scientifically based travel 
experiences dedicated to the conservation of nature and sociocultural aspects of 
local communities and its developed sustainably, integrating science, education, 
ethics, and economic profits (Rozzi et al. 20102, b; Tauro et al. 2021). 

We believe that the 3-Hs framework of the biocultural ethic and the FEP Cycle 
Approach can be linked with ST Collaborative Learning Networks, enhancing 
stages one through three of the existing ST Collaborative Learning Network product 
development process. This integration would enhance the potential of ST to link 
place-based scientific heritage resources with unforgettable experiences that could 
lead to increased well-being for those who visit and for those who are visited, poten- 
tially awakening in both a biocultural ethic for stewardship. And the integration of 
these two practices begins to formalize a process for locally driven CBD that moves 
from dominant neoliberal economic frameworks and paradigms, toward new mod- 
els of sustainable development that encompass a more holistic view of human and 
non-human well-being. The SNL concept enhances these prospects by providing 
important resources, processes, policy, and oversight to support scientific agendas, 
processes, and governance within the unique and special places in which ethical 
biocultural travel experiences can occur, enabling collaborative scientific advances 
and positive spillover effects. 

An integration of these three initiatives might lead to a new way of traveling or 
touring that better connects science and tourism by inviting visitors to appreciate the 
life habits of the co-in-Habitants (humans and other-than-humans) in their local 
shared habitats (Rozzi et al. 2012). Rozzi et al. (20102, b) defined five essential attri- 
butes for developing ethical travel experiences rooted in local bioculture: (1) to value 
the uniqueness of each of the habitats visited, (2) to promote the conservation of 
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habitats that support biological and cultural diversity (and their interrelationships), 
(3) to propose a framework of tourism practices that foster careful co-habitation rela- 
tionships, (4) to seek the well-being of visitors and hosts who can maintain and pro- 
mote their traditional practices, and (5) to consider the interrelationships between 
social, economic, and environmental sustainability (Rozzi et al. 2010a, b). These 
types of ethical travel experiences may represent a practice that invites both members 
of local communities and visitors to be guardians for the care of biocultural diversity. 
Moreover, tourism rooted in bioculture may catalyze experiences of ethical and aes- 
thetic reconnection of society with nature. Additional research is warranted to test 
these hypotheses and the integration of these three initiatives. 

Focused collaborative development of SNLs provide a socio-political framework 
for locally led strategies, providing them with important territorial monitoring infor- 
mation, improved scientific support and capacity, and the potential to influence and 
actively participate in place-based research agendas. When SNLs are developed to 
include the core habitats and areas protected through Chile's network of PAs (e.g., 
OEP, San Rafael Lagoon National Park, and Cape Horn National Park), and/or are 
protected under international accords and frameworks, like the UNESCO Man and 
the Biosphere (MAB) program, additional layers of oversight can further support 
locally led governance and stewardship. Specifically, this intergovernmental scien- 
tific program that operates under a land-sharing paradigm, supports a scientific 
basis for strengthening relationships between people and nature in their shared habi- 
tats, through socio-environmental approaches that promote bioculturally appropri- 
ate approaches to economic development (Deutsches Nationalkomitee MAB and 
UNESCO 2005; Fischer et al. 2014). Accordingly, these areas have systems for 
control and dialogue with scientists, which can be harnessed and improved through 
the development of collaborative governance and stewardship programs. According 
to the MAB website (en.unesco.org/mab), Biosphere Reserves are "learning places 
for sustainable development," where local communities and stakeholders actively 
participate in local level governance, stewardship, and monitoring, supported by 
tools, training, and experience sharing, through the MAB network of 701 Biosphere 
Reserves in 134 countries (Deutsches Nationalkomitee MAB and UNESCO 20095). 

Rozzi et al.’s (2006) ten principles for linking biocultural conservation to nature 
conservation emphasized the importance of an integrated network for biocultural 
conservation, including locally led governance and stewardship, economic sustain- 
ability and ecotourism, national and international collaboration, and ethical outdoor 
education that helps humans connect with each other and with nature, within their 
shared habitat. To evolve toward post-neoliberal paradigms, these approaches must 
encounter legal and policy-based mechanisms that will allow them to overcome 
weak government regulation and authority, and obtain the resources and capacities 
needed to make locally led strategies that reject commodification and biocultural 
homogenization competitive (Khan 2015; Kashwan et al. 2019; Kumi et al. 2014; 
Orellana Calderón 2020). 

The three initiatives analyzed within this case study seem to offer promising 
components for an integrated biocultural conservation network within the subant- 
arctic Austral Macrozone of Chilean Patagonia. The FEP approach employed within 
the OEP has a long-standing record of integrating environmental ethics, arts, 
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sciences, and education within the co-production of new educational and ecotour- 
ism programs and activities, as demonstrated within the six examples. The active 
Collaborative Learning Networks that have been fostered around ST in Aysén dem- 
onstrate ongoing interest amongst local communities to involve themselves with the 
science occurring in their territories through tourism. In addition, SNLs within 
Chilean PAs, and especially UNESCO Biosphere Reserves, provide innovative nor- 
mative mechanisms for social linkage so that science of international importance 
can also support locally led strategies toward post-neoliberal forms of sustainable 
CBD (Deutsches Nationalkomitee MAB and UNESCO 2005). 
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